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""Preface 


Xifis ROOK U not a formal history. 

It is the Itrst f4 tuti m whuh I hojK‘ to skrtch the princijul «jcial 
changes that eticik pl.ur in Atnriicaii litr liriwrcn anti icjuft, and 
consider wlut their cllcvt has Ih-cii tin uur iiniuU ami licaru. 1 he alti- 
tude of a |K:o|ilc to the stjticiy ui svtui.h they hve is itn|)tsri4nt. It mndt* 
ftes the chnuir of ihrtr rJfejJrnrmr, the mural wralhrr of ihrir lime. In 
the past hfiy years, the alitimlr of Ainrraani has nndrrgiiiie a sjsrc- 
tacular reversal, "I hrir moral weather has shtfirri from fair to overcast. 

llte half ccimiry from to 0146 was an extraordinary era. It 
compiriely cransformrtl our physical and sinial cnvifonmenf, Uti- 
preecdenred advances in science* invention and technology radically 
altered the Ainrritaii way of life. Ilie era brought ui the mml char- 
acieristic {eaturcs of our presciu civilt/aiion: the auioimiintc and air- 
plane; the nuHlcrn newspaivr ami iiiaga/tnr; the m«»vtc and radio; the 
skystra|irr; ma%» priHimuon; 4 drvrlu|jed linaiicc capitahstn; riaiion< 
wide lalair cirgani/atMiti lo mriiiion only a few. CUutoms, manners 
and morals were rrvohiiionimk “riie democratic proccsi rllrcted ny- 
mcrcHis* far-rraching reforms on many fronts, llie American woman 
achirvrd an rntirrly new staiMs. llir American sfafubni of living 
steadily r«»sr, surpassing that of every other country in the world. 

To the itii/.cns oi less lufuifiaie tiaitfins it sermrd that Ammcant, 
almost miratiiiiiusly, were linng granted condiiitini which should 
insure a giMRl hie for cveryonr. In iHi/i, mint Americans believed it. 
Conlidcntr m the timire, and faiih in their collctitvc alnhiy lo make 
things come right, prevailed. Uf courie there were dark areas in the 
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national life; and many grave probictns were still to l« jolvcd T u«c 
would do away with both; conscience required it, and iiiicll.griuc 
wLd find a way. The American people knew that they were iuovmik 
along the highroad of progress, and moving fast. 1 hey were eons uu ed 
that just beyond the horizon lay the promised land. ITte sense ot ecr- 
tainty came as naturally to them as the vision of a splendid drstniy. I o 
be a pessimist was to be a very queer fish. Even the discontented were 
optimistic, and the reformers who pleaded their cause admitted no 
doubts of eventual success. Who could deny that a more abundant 
life was within the nation’s grasp? Americans dilTercil ehirliy atsoui 
the best means of reaching what was so obviously attainable. 

Their mood, in 1946, was very different. During the intcrv.d they 
had advanced, as no other nation in history, toward jHiwcr, sveahh and 
material possessions. In the common view these were wlut made 
existence more secure and more satisfying. But few Americans n.n 
sidered life as secure and satisfying as it had been fifty years earbrr. 
Those who looked to the future displayed no sereniiy. Visiior^ from 
abroad noted with astonishment an atmosphere of tension and appre- 
hensiveness more extreme than that prevailing in svar-wrccked Kmojir. 
Confidence and faith had evaprated. Skepticism was cnmmonplavr, 


Pessimism was not eccentric. But this reversal of atimide, tins sluli m 
moral weather, had not come about suddenly. The American ouiUHik 
had been gradually changing for many years. 

In this there is an astonishing paradox. The past fifiy years were not 
only an era of unexampled progress and remarkable s*x tal gams. They 
were also an era of deepening spiritual disillusion. Ttiose writers and 
thinkers who spoke most authoritatively for the American prf>|*le, 
and who most infiuenced their attitude to life, expressed it. to their 
interpretations of American life, there is the record of an increasing 
disenchantment with the social order; a growing conviction that 
existence, for the average American, was deteriorating. As the years 
passed, the old American dream took on the quality of 4 iiiiragr. 
Faith gave way to disbelief in the pssibiitty of achieving that morr 
abundant life for all which— however defined— 'had been the dominant 


national ideal. We began the period with a sense of seiunfy and an 
assumption of orderly progress. We end it apparently lierclt of Uat, 4 
people whose freedom, pwer, material advani.igrs and way of lilV 
are widely envied throughout the world; but whose toiUidciwr, and 
faith in thdr future, have signally diminished. 
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The paralldl develq>tnente of progress and disillusion are the subject 
of this book, and of die ^e with which I hope to follow it. The next 
vdutne will deal with what may be described as the tangible features 
of our civiUzatbn: industrial change under expanding Bnance cap- 
itahna; the retaci<»is of capital and labor; science, invention and tech> 
ndlt^; politics; the evolution of our characteristic architecture; the 
e£^ of the movie and radio on our culture. 

The present book deals with kctors notably less tangible. It surveys 
radical dbanges that occurred in <mr way of life. TheK, in the ag- 
gr^t<^ uxKHinted to a revdlotito in customs, manners, morals and 
experimM. While Amerkan life was dius being tran^nrmed, the atti- 
tu^ of dM American pet^ was bdng influenced by newspapen and 
magazines; by writen fiction and writers for the theater; by 
philoK^dien and social theorists; by proponents of various gospels 
which attracted large followings. In so far as they interpreted the na* 
turc and probable eonsecjucnecs of social change, all these forces were 
shaping our contcmfiorary culture. I have trial to deal with them as 
makers of the moral weather in which we arc living UHlay, 

In a sense, this hook attempts to tell the story of the American mind 
and heart during the past fifty years. Because it is a story 1 have usetl 
the narrative methtxi. Because the story involves many {seoplc nt»i all of 
whom will be e<;ualty familiar to all readers, I have sought to make 
them as vivid and vital as they seemed in their own day. I'hroughoiit 
the book, I have used phrasci taken directly from the writings of 
authors; from correspondence and books of memoirs; from articles in 
magazines and newspapers. I have used quotation marks only to 
identify a quotation of several connected sentences. Readers who may 
be interested in consuUing the sources wtU find a complete bibliography 
for their use. 


A number of people have contributed generously to the making of 
this book. I am greatly indebted to Robert N. I.inscuit of Random 
House, whiMe enthusiasm fur the project led me to undertake it. Dur- 
ing the long period of research and writing, ! drew heavily on his 
guidance, always wise; and on his patience, apparently inexhautiiblr. 
He read and discuued with me every draft of every chapter as it was 
completed. He constantly opened fresh persfiectives, and always fur- 
nished incentive and encouragement. Hts contribution was a collab- 
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orative effort My gratitude is the greater because, in time, I Icarnctl 
that he did not consider it an effort. It was natural ti> him lu f;ivc tvlui 
he gavci and he would be the last to rcalizc—as I do very protmuidly- 
that the gift was unique and, to any writer, Iwyond price. 

Miss Nannine Joseph, my good friend as well as my agent, alw* tire- 
lessly read many versions of a long manuscript. She was devoted i» fwr 
solicitude and very helpful in her criticism, anil ! reconl mv lasting 
appreciation. For information about various matters vviihin thnr |>ef- 
sonal experience, I am deeply grateful to Mrs. Vvctic H. .^lulrews; .Mr, 
and Mrs. Will Irwin; Dr. Frank A. Manny; Miss Sarah Warder Mac- 
Connell; and the late Richard W. G. Welling. For an unwliish kmd. 
ness which advanced my work, I warmly thank IVan Roticri tJ. Kam- 
say, of Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan. 

The research for this book owes much to the rscrptional trM.u/. es 
of The New York Society Library. Fur their lourtemi, a«ut.m.r, and 
many useful suggestions, I am grateful to Miw F.liih CrMwell. Sin. 
Frederick G. King, Miss Helen Ruskcll, ami Miss .Mat). -nr Watkio, „f 
the Library’s staff. My friend George Frccdlcy. Curator ..I' thr 1 hi atrr 
Collection of the New York Public Library, pLiccd .n tov wt vur .,!! ..f 
the Collection’s valuable material. To him, and m I'aid .Mvrt, ..t hi» 
staff, I offer my thanks. For some bibliugraphual asMstaiur, I ihaok 
Richard McLaughlin; and for assistance in preparing thr num.„n,,i 
for the press, Kendall Smith. 



INTRODUCTION 

Look of Life 


RECAU.ED the tinkle of Ijclis on bright winter mornings, after 
when the sleighs came out. Scitne thought fciiutiy of tlnvea 
vard, through the summer dusk, in the family surrey, everytmc 
y weary after a picnic. Others— and in m >46 llicy were tpme 
saw themselves among a bund of youths anti girb, swiftly 
ing along quiet streets j the *1iicyclc cra/e** had Irrcn at its 
. To those old enough to rememtier it* the America of iHt/j re- 
; in quaint images. In fifty years it had liccome ahnost as remote, 
early as idytlie* as the America of the founding fathers* 
jsi the land, in trec-shaded cities and towns, eststence was uit- 
i and seemed tranquil. For many people, it was al»*» gracious, 
ig at their own communities, moit Americani tot»k pride in 
William I>ean liowells called the Urge cheerful avefage of health 
cccss and happy hfe. One luituciltlus in the rrsulmiia! f|uarferi, 
itises Wore an air of solid comfort*, they had liern Innli iti endure, 
I from one generation to another. Set back from the street on 
or grass plots guarded by a rneui stag, they were emlirlluhed 
reiwiirk and fancy glass, and many had wide veraiidahs* On 
nights, after the lamplighter had matle hii rounds, the young 
gathered there. One heard the striimrning of mandolins and 
^ and viiiccs singing "Only a llird in a Chided Cage,” or some- 
rorn R^Hn IhmJ or The Geisha, 

n the windows of these houies, lirhtnd two layers of lace ciiriaini, 
(irf miildle clais surveyed its work! am! found it giiexh Did nra 
lire lie with them? And was it noL itieEhatistihly promising? 

XV 



deed, a kind of renaissance Had -begun, a flowering of die middle-class 
individualist spirit that was not confined to the prosperous. This spirit 
was purposeful and expansive. It was certain that the abundant life 
in America was not a frail plant. The old physical frontiers had 
closed; but there would always be new frontiers of opportunity. No 
matter how humble one’s immediate circumstances, one could scarcely 
help, in time, rising above them. The traditional American faith in 
progress projected itself upon personal life, and hope ran high. Had 
not the nation’s “big men”— Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, 
George F. Baker, for example — come up the hard way, from modest 
beginnings as clerks or laborers? What they could do, others could 
also. On every social level the general experience afforded ample war- 
rant for confidence. Today was good. But tomorrow would be still 
better. 


The social aspects of life were pleasant. Even in the great cities there 
was much neighboring and casual dropping in. It originated in a simple 
errand, or no errand at all, and was often prolonged into a leisurely 
visit. People also paid calls, but these were of a more ritual nature. 
One always called on a bride soon after her marriage, and, accompanied 
by her mother, she promptly returned the courtesy. When anyone had 
died, one called on the bereaved, bringing a delicate but nourishing 
token of affection: a jar of calf’s-foot jelly flavored with wine, a light 
cake or meringue, a botde of Tokay, to tempt the reluctant appetite of 
sorrow. Church people— and who were not?— called on newcomers to 
the parish as soon as they were properly settled. These were visits of 
ceremony, obligatory to the well bred, like the party call with which 
one acknowledged hospitality, even from one’s closest friends — calls 
with cards and kid gloves, as the womenfolk said. 

In the larger cities, matrons who were sensitive to fashion had begun 
to receive on stated “days at home.” The gas-lit parlor was thronged, 
and so was the adjacent dining room, where honored friends of the 
hostess presided over a coffee urn and chocolate pot, for tea was not 
considered appropriate to a “collation.” The long dining-room table 
was spread with a snowy damask cloth that touched the floor, and it 
gleamed with silver and cut glass. There were salads of chicken and 
lobster; dainty sandwiches; trays of pastry; dishes of mints and 
chocolates; and sometimes a fancy ice from the caterer’s, a rococo 
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itruciure of spun sugari bc€-p4|Kr frills and satin ril^n bows. On 
New Year's Day, ladies remained at home to receive, and jp^nilemen 
went ftom hou^ to house paying iheir rcsjwcts. And in the dining 
room there would he a great bowl of creamy eggne^, flankedi by a 
ham and a turkey, a dish of scatbped oysters, mauive cheesoi and a 
majestic plum pudding* 

For Amerkans liked to cat heartily. They relished gomk sedid bi^k* 
laMs: eggs, with pork cheps and fried p^ioes, hoi bread with jam, 
buckwheat cakes &c waffle with maple syrup, colf^ with heavy cream. 
A meal was *'nm, right** witi^ut m for dinner there would always 
be a large imst, and for lundbrnn or supper a thick berfst^k or a fowl. 
The kmity table vim l^ded with homemade pickles and pra^eevet, 
and midday and evening meals ended with ^verat kinds of cake or 
pic. In many conimunitics. pnisperuus f«ilk never th«nig!u of having 
fresh fruit of green vcgrtaltle^ lUntitg the wimer, and cmild ruit have 
ptiiiincil llieiti liail fliry wisheil ftc U'lirn spring tame, they laid 
away then liravy nnileiAvrar and thuk i inter gaiinrnt^, atul under- 
went a iiunw ut sulphur anil intil.is\r% nr tlniturh aiul mhU, or Mr* 
sapardla. whuh were repined to relieve the ailments reiuhing from a 
rieh winter diet. 

Within the home, an rMahlidird roiiiine strrnglhcnrd the scnir of 
IK’niianriue whuh nearly rveryunr look for granieik The same rhythm, 
inllcxiiity regular as that of a iiirtiimoiiir, govrifird dif* 4 Mf who **krpi 
help" and ihoic who ihd not, Monday was washday; it was a riiaitrr of 
priilc Ui have everything sunntitg on the line as early as |H»vsiblr. 
TurMiay was given over to sroniiig; WrdnrHiay, to sewing and 
mriuiuig. Oil Ihut^days, the wonirnlotk iisnaily rnjoyrd a rrsptle; 
aUirrd m llirir l«ru, the y wt fit ditippuig oi paid a found of tails. On 
hfulay*, ihrir was hnuv . Iranmg to lir tlonr, and every week a dif* 
ferem room w ai ihomuglily "iucncil onf/* hauirday brouglt! the week s 
hakifig. Iiif giMnl li4iuvrkce|ief s look a thm view of the newfangled 
"lMkri'% hrrad/* Altri tlnuih on Huiiday there was always tompany 
for duitirr : tUi% mr ant rvita tooking, a display of the liest itajirry ami 
tliiiia, and a ^rcvnl With llir roasl. 

Ntawitlraandiiig the%r irMiirml phymat dm iphtirt, the |ifsjnilaf 
"ilmfur lutoks" had iicguii to waiii ivoMirfi of ilir danger t allrnding a 
srdcnufv, iiithiof ctuiciur. It wtHild hurt tlinr figurrs ami ((miplrsiori, 
iclav lluu %44idt, weaken sheif {tiiiid,«. CUiiild they thru Vie wiih Miss 
tathan the leigiiiitg ^ynoiurr of itiawnlmc ailmitaiioii^ Mim 
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Russell’s figure and complexion were exquisite, her s..lui. uu- 

relaxed; it was obviously not the strength of tier lumd tii it Huti.-tr,! 
male h^ts. Indeed, strength of mind apjHr.ircii ti> Ik- .t duhunn m 
tribute. As exemplified by the mcmltcrs t.f women's .lubs u ssa, 
arousing some concern. The clubs were a sourer ol qvu.d anxirtv i.. 
Edward Bok, who had succeeded in making The Ud,<i Ihmr lourn.tl 
a final authority on all amenities. Presently, in the ['.iges of the m-.gj 
zin^ ex-President Grover Cleveland wtiulil condemn them: the Ik-si 
and safest of clubs for a woman to patroni/c w.is her home. .VmriK an 
wives and mothers, he declared, should In: h.i|’i’y and ,oiiu aicil m 
following the Divinely appointed paths of true wom.iidtt»Hi, ih..ugh 
all others, he said, might grofic in the ilarkucss of ihnt own rs. 
The ex-President’s admonition summetl up a f.imdi-u osi.timn ir\i. 

The vogue of the bicycle was taking the vomigcr woinm . -i. 
But, however healthful, it was n<it universally appiosrd. h 
the wearing of shorter— alas, one might say short skirts, un 1 lot 
nished an incentive to impulsive ramhlings. t)ld Ltstnuin-d t-lk .!,,a!.(r.l 
tlrat it promoted feminine virtue. Mrs. Marion Uatlind J.-ilniiu- 
author of a widely esteemed volume of l hi-ii So'".-. 

—reserved her decision, but imlicaietl little rnihuM.isoi. I lie r- f. .;V 
siede girl and her bicycle, Mrs. 'rerhtme rrmarkril, had n.a t«-rt! 
acquainted long enough for the pass,ige of tortett juilgnutit the 
consequence of the intimacy. However, the Ikision Wotii.m'» U, -.. ue 
League experienced with intinweies uutiursiioiuhly drplotji.lr, h.i-.fd 
censure upon statistics. Of the frail aiul f.illrn to wh-.m the 
ministered, thirty percent, at one time or .mother. h.id huv.le 
riders. Was further proof necessary that whcrlmg had a drmor ili.-mg 
influence on feminine character.’ Nevertheless the vogtu- jicinord, 4 
symptom of declining gentility, of the new, rude, free \V4V^ UilM iHIlit 
ably attractive to the young. Clergymen in their setmous, urwsj’jjHris 
in their editorials reiterated alarm in a sc.itthmg tjiicsiiou; "\Vh»'ie 
will this freedom end.’” 


In Society that playground of the elect vi cshaustisrlv frp.itrd 
by the press— an old guard was making its l.i,t staml ,» ihr drfr,,,.- ,.i 
decorum. Its rule was being contested, hut its prestige had -..ar.eU 
s^ered. So, on the whole, manners and customs rnlnted 4 
tional elegance. And, even behind its invisible t:hmcsc svall, the 
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^he <£>oo\ of £ife 
American woman’s capacity for enjoyment flourished. Existence was a 
round of dinner parties and balls. At formal dinners for the young set, 
there were half a dozen wine glasses at every plate. One was served 
sherry, hock, champagne and either claret or port. The girls might 
inadvertendy permit their glasses to be filled, but they drank nothing 
unless a little champagne. When, at a signal from their hostess, they 
retired to the drawing room, a tray of liqueurs, generally six or more, 
was brought to the men in the smoking room, with their coffee. Ball 
dresses swept the floor, and the waltz often jeopardized their future, 
but to have carried the trsfln over her arm for economical reasons 
would have queered a girl’s career. 

The whole country was still discussing the recent foreign alliances of 
three of its wedthiest heiresses. The daughter of William C. Whimey 
had been given in marriage to Sir Almeric Paget, and the daughter of 
Jay Gould had been won by Comte Boni de Castellane, an impecunious 
aristocrat whose candid avowal of financial ambition displeased a large 
segment of the public. But the wedding of Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt 
to the ninth Duke of Marlborough— the most magnificent in American 
social annals — ^had provided a vicarious esthetic experience, as well as 
an occasion for the moral interpretation of economics. Presently, 
European economic realism was to disenchant even the most senti- 
mentally nostalgic of Americans. For publication of correspondence 
between the estranged King and Queen of Serbia revealed that the 
royal pair had determined to rehabilitate the fortunes of the dynasty by 
marrying their heir to any available American girl possessed of a suf- 
ficient fortune. Meanwhile, the American moral sense was being stim- 
ulated by the recreations of a native aristocracy. In one of New 
York’s costliest restaurants, a bachelor dinner terminated with the ap- 
pearance of an immense pie from which there emerged, not an inno^ 
cent four-and-twenty blackbirds, but too many young women too 
scantily clad. And, at the new Waldorf Hotel, a costume ball of un- 
precedented extravagance thrilled “Society,” but produced a nation- 
wide storm of disapprobation. 

Americans who did not live in the metropolitan centers read of 
these diversions, but continued to indulge a predilection for church 
suppers and picnics. The church supper was not only an ethical op- 
portunity, but a competitive ritual, since every family provided a share 
of the refreshments, and there was great rivalry among the women to 
contribute the largest amount of the richest, most palatable and ir- 
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resistible food. As the spring advanced, families were seized by a 
nostalgia for the simple life. A special equipment of stout market 
baskets, tin plates, cups and spoons, steel knives and forks, and worn 
napkins was exhumed; appropriate fare was prepared and packed; and 
behind a patient horse the household set out to spend a day com- 
muning with nature. City folk, oii warm summer evenings, often 
rode out to the new ^‘trolley parks” — ^miniature Coney Islands de- 
veloped by the streetcar companies to increase their revenue — ^where the 
pleasures to be enjoyed included dancing and boating, as well as ex- 
cellent concerts by famous bands, such as John Philip Sousa’s, which 
played the most popular marches and melodious operatic selections. 
Some of the trolley parks even boasted a “Midway” remotely patterned 
upon the celebrated attraction of the Chicago World’s Fair, but desti- 
tute of the notorious “hoochy-koochy” introduced there by a buxom 
cultural missionary named Little Egypt. 

There were, already, indications of more sophisticated amusements 
to come, though few took them seriously. At Koster and Bial’s Music 
Hall, in New York City, there had been an exhibition of Thomas A. 
Edison’s “kinetoscope,” and audiences strained their eyes at a per- 
plexing novelty — ^pictures that flickered on an enormous screen, in 
which human beings appeared to be in motion. In Chicago, an en- 
durance run had been held for the new, preposterous horseless carriage. 
The son of a Michigan farmer, employed in a Detroit machine shop, 
had built himself one of these contraptions, and had never wanted 
anything so much as to get to the Chicago race. But Henry Ford was 
unable to borrow enough money to make the trip. In 1896, astute old 
P. T. Barnum was featuring, in the foreground of his spectacular circus 
posters, a horseless carriage to be seen every day in the new street 
parade — ^“the famous Duryea Motorwagon or Motorcycle”— moving 
under its own power among the elephants, camels, clowns and freaks. 

In the nation’s capital Professor Samuel P. Langley of the Smith- 
sonian Institution had built large models of a steam-driven “aero- 
drome” — and the strange-looking things had managed to fly through 
the air for distances of from one half mile to one mile. Professor Lang- 
ley was seeking to interest the War and Navy Departments in the 
further development of this device. He was a taciturn man, proud, 
dignified, always awesome, but the initial success of his experiments so 
delighted him that he offered a young woman the greatest treat he 
could give his friends. He took her, after hours, to the Rock Creek Zoo, 
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and made the kangaroo jump and the hyena laugh. Meanwhile, in 
Dayton, Ohio, two brothers named Wright— they were bicycle me- 
chanics, and had received no professional training as engineers— read 
of the death of Otto Lalienthal, a Oerman pioneer in experiments with 
gliding machinal. And the Wrights, in their spare timi^ began to 
build one. 

Who would have anticipated more than momentary interoR in 
pictures that flickered, or l^seiess locomotion? And certainly there 
seemed to be little possibility that men would fly until they btxanie 
angels. As for diversions, ciQr &ilk already had an ottriWawing 
choux. There were tbs “wudety** or vaudeville show% and the dkh 
bshiemed minstrel shows Mill put on by Lew Dockstader and '*Homy< 
boy” Evans. There was the theater, and there was grand ojiera. Those 
who had been eiu'h,inird by lulwin Ibvjih ami I.awrciHc Harrett, by 
Mme. Ristoii .iml Mine. and the Italian Salviiii, .<Kimrtimrs 

coinplaiitrti llial llir Mage Was iallittg ii|Hin evil ilays, Yiiunger folk 
ill«i luif agree, ('ntild nut nue Mill see jusejih Jelfcrsmi in Htp l^iH 
and fames ti'Ncill in and 7 Ae of htunte 

Did ijiii Ada Hrhan imir the Kiiintry in ,*sliakr»j>cfe? The 
elegant {ulin I )irw lurisisbrd a ininlrl to giblrd youth. Which wa* the 
inure lieauiilul, tilmidr I.illian Russell or btunrlte Masinc Idlintl? One 
Ixiughl cigaictirs lircausr their puiiirrs were in the Imsrs. The gills 
(|iiarrrlrd over the tiiriits of ihrir “niaimer tduU,” fames K., Hackeit 
and William I’aversham, l-.vcryunc admiretl ihe talent of William 
Cnllrife but was fulia Marlowe «>r Maude Adaim the finer actress? 

t)ne S.IW these crleluairil players on tour. And one could attend 
graml uj ►ri.t fill ifjiif likrvvur. Hill il W4< rvni lirflrr In vinl itir Mrlm- 
Ojicr.i It*iii%r in Kew* Yf»ik. 'Ilir hur%rihiic*' Un 

liuhnl 4 %|»rii4Jr tif ta Jiiun .luil %vr4!lti «u{»rrtMr Itj the iii«|ii 4 y vinlilr, 
tluring the 4lfrf ihc4icf nipivr hmif, at tlrlfnniiKiiY iiml Cine 

crnilil hr4r Tnthifi ««*/ /rc^«/r Hiih Mine, Lillian NurUna niul the 
laincnii dr Rn/kc lir**thrr% Mrlul friniiiinc heart did mn brai the 
f 4 %trf Inf frail i!f Rr%/kr^ Cine* tindil hear aiul have (mr*i ».hnicc 

cd Mainiiriitr^ aiiHui^ Mfiic. Nellie Mrllw, Mine, Lmitia tlalv^ and 
regally bvrly sVliiir, latiina lainn. Cine iouhl hear MrttM in any iif a 
hall tlit/rii great iiilMraiiira rtilrt, ami Lalvr in her luhry, efit|urtlifth 
Laewir#!. I hrrr were «ifhrr ptraiiirrn ftir miaie alwi, Thrmigh* 

wiit the itiufiiiy they lt«Hked Ui ihc |iiaiui fe%itati **{ handtoinc, rt> 
mantn: Igiuir Hadrrcwiki, wIhj jiLiyrd the mime of ai only 
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Chopin himself may have played it to George Sand. And. for the rrally 
earnest, there were the great symphony orchestras of New Votk, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 

A trip to Chicago or New York was an event; except to the very 
wealthy and those in delicate health, winter holidays were htilr known. 
Summer was holiday time, and for July and August tiiy tUvclIrfs of 
moderate means sent their wives and children off to Uurdinghoinri 
and hotels at the shore, the lakes, or in the mountains. For weeks lie. 


forehand, the womenfolk were busy with seamstresses and w ah h«.uir 
cleaning. There was a continuous sloshing of water, a jicr vanve n»si<>us 
odor of ammonia, strong soap, tarpaper and camphor, t arjtets svrrr re- 
moved, beaten, rolled, wrapped. The furniture lost in ulriaav under 
drab gray covers as shapeless as a nun’s habit. Intruatclv Mulled 
chandeliers were sheathed in tin foil. Fvery puunc. nulpiuir and 
clock was shrouded in varnished moMpiitii nriting. .kwnm^M wrie 
lowered and shutters drawn againtst the sun. F'ami!i.ir ..b,cit, diva» 
peared, and comfortable rooms were sudtlcnly bleak an.l l.ri.'g4ied 
Then a big "carry^tll” would drive up in the d.«.f. ..nd the annual 
expedition was under way. 

Old Orchard, Magnolia, Narragansett Hc.,ch, the fr«.tn ..i the 
Jersey shore, Saratoga Springs, Great Ikirriugtun in the He, k, hue,, 
the Adirondacks, Mackinac— ail had the swine vast, wnrHten bi.irl, wnh 
long wide piazzas where the married women cmbro.drred a,,.! 
siped, and the girls, always “pretty as a picturr." idled ..svav the ,„„r 
awaiting the attentions of any eligible youth providcme noght 
rw™. week end probably would mu, send. Tbe clerk* were 
y to be collcp Iwys earning their way-and this nude the g>,U' 
mothers unusually vigilant from Mondays to Frulavs. ()„ Sa.u.dav. 
things looked up, with the arrival from tmvn of brothers 4,u| 
and in the evening there was always a "hop**' un, ally f, ll wr I » 

me wecK, the oidcr women resteef or wrofr sm •! ■ 

^fa.00.. „d .he sws played c^e^ t, trc ir:,,:';’;”’:," 

cnestra. in the long afternoons and longer cvcmnci. i 

were read and discussed, ^ evening*, many n..vel* 

In 1986, they were rcadinir The RfA /»* 1 .r- 

tCe of d« War be.»eeo 
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« rwent]^five'year•oI<] writer about whom everyone was talking. An- 
othor oew writer^ F. Hopkinson Smith, had won a krge audience 
with Tom Grogamt and tt^e was A Lady of Queiity, by Mrs, Burnett. 
OU-^^ucauKi readers were being disturbed by two religious novels: 
Elhsabeth Stuart Hidps* A Singaiar Life, and Harold Frederic's The 
Dammam of Theroo Ware. But evoryone adored J. M. Barrie's 
SenAmea^d Tommy, and hoped ioc a aequel. Scarcely anyone had 
iMsard oE a booh cte^aed fo haim a he mon profound eBect on Amer* 
k»a Me than any o£ dheae. This vras the wm’k of a red-haired, stremg- 
wilk^ Boomn in firaU health as the result of a {Miralytic stroke 

suiEfered in girihoodL She had ttfcen her manuscript to a firm of BtMton 
publuhers who i^greed to ^int, at her <Rtpense, a few thousand apples 
for whidh rise would be repaid if the demand warranted it. For who 
would have supptMed that Miss Fannie Merritt Farmer’s The Bonon 
Cooking School Cooh, Bool^ was tt> l^ecnmc a n.ttional thimcstic bihic? 
Miss Farmer sufiervised a C(K»king scIumiI, but she diil n<»t rniuy even 
lueal fame as a Ixtrn took. Aiul, in a tlay of seven course dinners, 
when to lie prosjTcrtnis was ,d«i to lx- a gourtnet, iberc seemed t«> lie 
scant promise of delight in her purii.inic.d iliKirine ib.ii "IikkI is any- 
thing which nourishes the IxKly.” 


As the summer waned, Americans were l>cing divided by a bitter 
(xilitical comm which aligned section against section, and class against 
class. Yet they were united in respect to the kind of future they 
wanted — whether they chose to secure it by cauing their votes for 
"Morgan, McKinley ami the Trusis," or for William fennings Bryan, 
the btiy orator of the 1’l.iitr, whom conservative folk cmulrntncd for 
ap{>ealing to a roaring ini4i of inilammai€>ry and reckless men on a 
platform of revotiition. (hivrrnor McKitiley announced himself as the 
implacable foe of a sudden, dangertnis and revolutionary assault upon 
law and order. His (^sfrunent declared that the Democratic party was 
lighting in defense of American homes, families ami jxisierity. By 
radically different means, McKinley and Bryan promised to bring 
about what everyone wanted: an enrichment of the abuniiani life in 
America. Apart from this, their purposes were at unlike as their 
platforms. 'I'lrcy agreed only in ticlieving the ahumiani life and the 
naiiotiat ilrsftny to lx identical. 

*l1us was the txiief of mow Americans. SkefHks like Henry Adams 
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were few, and even he asserted only privately that a materialistic 
society had no life except in materialistic success. A majority of his 
countrymen would have reckoned this conclusion false. Even to the 
most critical, the national scene presented a fairer picture. William 
Dean Howells, for example, was deeply troubled by many of the new 
forces in American life. He had become a socialist, and hardly liked to 
trust pen and ink with all the audacity of his social ideas. To his old 
friend, Henry James, he confessed that after fifty years ctf optimistic 
contact with ‘^civilization,” and its imputed ability to come out all right 
in the end, he was convinced that it would come out all wrong unless it 
based itself anew on a real equality. Yet he acknowledged that, in the 
main, the more smiling aspects of life were the more truly American. 
Could anyone, he wondered, not feel affection for the everyday world 
of America? Could anyone fail to catch the charm of its work-worn, 
care-worn, brave, kindly face ? 

Life, in that everyday world, still moved in a fixed orbit, and few 
questioned the permanence of its centers of attraction. This tacit as- 
sumption yielded a sense of security which later generations* could 
scarcely understand. To Americans who reached maturity in the nine- 
teen-thirties, for example, it seemed as if something warm and wonder- 
ful had vanished from the world before their birth, leaving the look of 
life utterly changed. That Howells had once been considered a realist 
bewildered them. If they dipped into his novels, they found a world all 
dimity and innocence. Its fundamental axioms struck them as imma- 
ture, as irrelevant to reality as those of a fairy tale. Could anyone, ever, 
have believed them true? If life had approximated his picture of it, 
why did Howells become a socialist? Inclined themselves to radicalism, 
they wondered at the inconsistency of his art and the social ideas which 
he considered so audacious. Were not these, in the circumstances, a 
rather shocking perversity ? 

On the whole, later generations felt far more at home with sad, skep- 
tical Henry Adams. His view of Howells’ America was distinctly jaun- 
diced. The young were likely to assume that it was therefore more “ob- 
jective” and “realistic.” They understood what he meant by saying that 
he should have been a Marxist, and regretted that a narrow trait of the 
New-England nature seemed to blight Socialism for him as, apparently, 
it had blighted nearly , everything else. Many things had been blighted 
for them, likewise, and the experience tended to confirm Adams’ dark 
premonitions. No longer, they were certain, could anyone take for 
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granted a large cheerful average of health and success and happy life in 
the United States! 

Sometimes, arguing with their elders, they referred to Middletown and 
Middletown in T^ransition, books in which Robert S. Lynd and Helen 
Merrell Lynd, distinguished sociologists, made an appraisal of Ameri- 
can civilization. These authorities subjected the culture of a typical Mid- 
Western city to the kind of scrutiny which anthropologists direct upon 
the life of aboriginal tribes. To good Americans of 1896, the project 
would have seemed impertinent. Many of the conclusions which it in- 
spired would have struck them as preposterous. Could anyone have 
dreamed that, within thirty years,^^ scientists would question the validity 
of American cukure'S exuberant boast of a classless society? That they 
would deny the soundness of Andrew Carnegie’s advice to enterprising 
youth to begin at the bottom, and point to the helpless commitment pf 
a growing share of the population to working for others, with a dimin- 
ished chance of “getting ahead”? That a man might face the prospect 
of doing, day after day, fortuitously assigned things, chiefly at the be- 
hest of other people, would have-been considered as wildly improbable 
as that getting a living should become an instrumental, rather than an 
inherently satisfying, activity! 

And, in 1896, could anyone foresee that the antics of America’s most 
beloved entertainers would be interpreted, in all seriousness, as a bitterly 
tragic commentary on the nature of American life? Yet this was the in- 
terpretation advanced, in 1946, by Professor Abram Kardiner of Co- 
lumbia University, an eminent social psychologist. The films of Charlie 
Chaplin, he asserted, afforded every American the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that the ultimate flight from social goals to loneliness is an act of 
choice, and not a symptom of his defeat. And in Charlie McCarthy, he 
suggested, Americans could find a “Mr. Everyman”-~a wooden dummy 
who is the puppet of powerful forces, and whose behavior epitomizes 
the polarities of abasement and cruelty. Americans of 1896 would have 
shaken their head sadly, and wondered — ^if these things were true — ^why 
their descendants were making a joke of them, and why millions were 
laughing at the joke. 

For, in that distant day, it seemed that there would always be new 
frontiers of opportunity. And the most sensitive of spirits might have 
agreed with Howells that, “in America, life is not yet a joke with us, 
even when it is grotesque and shameful, as it so often is, for we think 
we can make it right when we choose.” At the very heart of American 
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life, hope could scarcely be distinguished from certainty. The look of 
life was the look of confidence, the look of faith. 

Why, in fifty years of progress such as no nation in the world had 
ever known, did disillusion overtake the American mind and heart? 



"Tart One 


THE SOCIAL SCENE 




CHAPTER I 


The LadyT^anishes 


UO LADY AND A NEW DAY 

xxall, shapeless old lady was, as usual, passing the summer at 
riiough her clothes always looked uncared for, and her bon- 
sat quite straight on her head, she had an air of distinction, 
her face wrinkled in laughter, and a naughty imp mocked 
. For Julia Ward Howe enjoyed the comic aspects of life, 
alent for fooling. Young folk liked this, and wondered why 
spoke of her as if she were a national institution. In effect, 
eir presence seemed to be requisite to the success of public 
•o she would appear, in lace hood and flowered silk cloak 
:in gown, to recite the “Batde Hymn of the Republic.” 
iae winter, she had lectured at the New England Women’s 
5ton. Her topic was the question, “Is Polite Society Polite?” 
Idly skeptical. “I do not think that the manners of so-called 
:y today are quite so polite as they were in my youth,” she 
dies. There was a perceptible shiver. Surely Mrs. Howe 
Jibt the existence of a genuinely polite society? “On the other 
went on, “outside this charmed circle of fashion, I find the 
s and culture much higher than I remember it to have been 
X. ... So the community gains, although one class loses — 
3^1 ember, the class which assumes to give to the rest a stand- 

9 

pic, Mrs. Howe could speak with authority, even in Boston, 
Liflered disadvantages. For one thing, she had been born in 
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New York. But her people were bankers and, in a way, patricians; at 
least, they had harps and marble statues in their salons. They consid- 
ered her marriage to the romantic Dr. Howe of Boston litde less than a 
misalliance. Her brother had behaved more correctly in marrying the 
daughter of William Astor. 

Polite society in Boston looked askance at Mrs. Howe. Had not her 
husband attached himself to those social outcasts, the Abolitionists? 
Nowadays, everybody in Boston knew her. One couldn’t help knowing 
her. She was not only famous, she was a kind of living memorial, like 
Edward Everett Hale. This had not resulted in making her acceptable 
—to polite society. She resided in Beacon Street. Individual Beacon 
Street knew her by sight and reputation; collective Beacon Street ig- 
nored her. 

The nature of her social talents and the character of her following 
displeased it. Her house was always full of writers, reformers, Persians, 
Armenians and the professors of strange new faiths. She collected all 
manner of people around her, and most of them were people who 
should not be received by anyone. It was of a piece with the preposter- 
ous tilt of her bonnets, about which she could not be persuaded to care. 
How was Beacon Street to know that their rakish angle was natural to 
a poet who never forgot the laurels on her brow? 

- Year after year, at Newport, .Mrs. Howe had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the manners of so-called polite society, the charmed circle of fash- 
ion. Newport had become the unrivalled playground of American 
fashion, and the newspapers treated it as the, national social citadel. 
Newport had changed. Only the old town, remote from fashion, where 
the fine mansions of eighteenth-century merchants were slowly mold- 
ering, identified it with the past. 

It was a sleepy watering place when Mrs. Howe first went there, 
with a barrack-like hotel where, year after year, one saw the same digni- 
fied families from Boston and New York. Then, it seemed almost over- 
night, Newport became fashionable. Cottages festooned with scroll- 
work, adorned with turrets and balconies and crenellation, rose along 
Bellevue Avenue, inhabited, during the “season,” by people of wealth. 
For there was a season, and .Mrs. August Belmont, the daughter of 
Commodore Perry, who had opened Japan to the world, and niece of 
Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, set its tone. Her husband, 
a protege of the Rothschilds, had little taste for simple ways. So Mrs. 
Belmont, a woman of singular sweetness and grace, startled the sum- 
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mer visitors with her archery parties, her grand daumont de visite^ 
drawn by four magnificent horses and attended by two postillions in 
livery. It had been the talk of the eighteen-seventies. 

But now, in 1896, most of the wooden cottages of Mrs. Belmont’s era 
had disappeared. Her successor, the wife of one of her sons, dwelt in a 
huge marble palace with pilasters as large as those of the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbek. During the interval, Mrs. Howe’s friend, the architect 
Richard Morris Hunt, had changed the look of Newport, transforming 
its wood to marble. An architect had to fall in with the spirit of the 
times, and if his wealthy chents demanded palaces, palaces he must 
give them. So Hum denned j^ktces reminiscent of Touraine, or of 
the Ile-de-France^ ;They were extraordinary, colossal French chateaux, 
sometimes in the high Rothschild manner; but Hunt had a lively sense 
of humor, and for new wealth that exacted “something mediaeval” he 
was capable of turning out a replica of the Bourges mansion of Jacques 
Coeur, the greatest upstart of the Middle Ages. As a result of his vogue, 
Newport positively bristled with chateaux that were all cry and no 
wool, all house and no garden. 

To one who recalled the old days, it seemed that the face of nature 
was now as much obliterated as possible, and the original shy sweetness 
of Newport as much as possible bedizened and bedevilled. What were 
Hunt’s spectacular creations, if not white elephants, monuments merely 
to pecuniary power, that spoke only of distressful, inevitable waste? 
This was the question Henry James asked, a little later, returning after 
long absence to the Newport of his youth. The thing had been done, he 
felt, with the best faith in the world; but scarcely with the best light. 
All that remained of his Newport were the tiny, sunny, empty vistas, 
perspectives that came to a sudden stop, like the very short walks of 
very old ladies. 

By 1896, Mrs. Howe’s friend, old George Bancroft, the historian, had 
died, and Hunt, too, was in his grave. The earlier Newport had been 
proud of the rare specimen roses which filled Bancroft’s gardens, but 
it was not long before Mrs. Howe was to see these wantonly destroyed, 
and his comfortable old villa replaced by still another marble palace, 
likewise called “Roseclyffe,” though its garden contained no roses. This 
mansion, with its fifty rooms and vast Louis XV ballroom, was designed 
by Stanford White, Hunt’s successor in the architecture of grandeur; 
the Moses and Aaron and Mohamet of the impayable new rich, who 
sometimes put life-size crucifixions in the grand stair-case hall of his 
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patrons’ residences. '‘Roseclyffe” he created, at a cost of nearly three 
million dollars, for Tessie Oelrichs, daughter of Senator James Graham 
Fair, a poor Irish immigrant who had gone to California in the gold 
rush, and had found his fortune in the Comstock Lode. Mrs. Howe 
lived long enough to witness its major social triumphs, among them a 
celebrated “white ball” said to have cost thirty thousand dollars. But 
she did not live long enough to see the withered age of fashionable 
Newport, when most of the palaces were boarded up and deserted, 
looking weary and overpainted and too spectacular, like their absent 
chatelaines. It was in those latter days that “Roseclyffe,” put up at 
auction, was bought for a few thousand dollars by Miss Gertrude 
Niesen, a lusty, gusty torch singer who thereby confirmed the opinion 
of Henry James, of whom she may never have heard. Mrs. Howe, 
whose zest for life was insatiable, and whose acquaintaiK:e almost 
universal, never met a torch singer. It was one of the few sgml oppor- 
tunities of which death cheated her. 

The cycle of “Roseclyffe” implied the history of that charmed circle 
of fashion which Mrs. Howe described as so-called polite society. She 
liked, now and again, to make brief forays into it, if only to observe its 
follies and gently rebuke them, or rebuke herself for enjoying them. 
She was leading— for her— an unusually quiet life, content with her 
books and her papers, busy writing her memoirs, and listening, every 
morning after breakfast, while one of her daughters read aloud from 
Green’s History of the English People, and her young, active grandsons 
protested their dislike of being edified. 

West of Narragansett Bay, that summer of 1896, the country was in 
a turmoil, A grim mood was rising in the land. The plain people con- 
sidered themselves oppressed. They believed that they were in danger 
of becoming economic serfs; the old, wide, free American opportunity 
had seemingly disappeared. They wanted a crusade against the power 
of big business and the corrupt political bosses who served it. Business 
was at a standstill. Industries had shut down. Millions of workers were 
unemployed. The debt-ridden farmers of the Middle West were raising 
less corn and more hell. A financial crisis was paralyzing the nation. 

The unrest came to a head at the convention of the Democratic party 
in Qhdeago, one sweltering July day. For young William Jennings 
Bryan won the presidential nomination by shouting the defiance of the 
underprivileged, their scorn of bankers, corporations, trusts: “You shall 
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not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns — you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold!” To Brooks Adams, lawyer, 
scholar and descendant of two presidents, it was an exciting moment. 
‘If I ever saw revolution it was in that meeting,” he wrote to his brother 
Henry in Paris. A young reporter on a Chicago daily saw Bryan, the 
“peerless one,” in his hotel bedroom after the nomination; handsome, 
tall, clear-eyed, his hice still glowing under his mane of black hair. Ray 
Stannard Baker was to remember him always as an admirable man, 
who believed, sincarely, tenaciously, powerfully, in things that were not 
so. But his speedi had sounded like a revolutionary tocsin. And the 
most savage and bitter- campai^ that die United States had yet wit- 
nessed was about to divide the American people. 

[2] PLEASURES AND PALACES 

Of all this turmoil, Newport showed no reflection. On sunny after- 
noons, Bellevue Avenue was filled with smart turnouts. For “Society” 
was in residence. Its customary afternoon diversion, in intervals from 
calling and leaving cards, was the carriage parade, along the Avenile 
and out on the new Ocean Drive. On this circuit between wilderness 
and waves, one saw all the elderly ladies and the young ones, leaning 
back in victorias or barouches, or the newfangled vis-a-vis, a four-seated 
affair with a rumble for the footman. The young ladies sat in their 
carriages as in a showcase, prepared to be looked at, wanting to be ad- 
mired in their lacy dresses and feathery hats. The dowagers were stiffly 
elegant in brocaded or satin-striped gowns, rigidly whalcboned, and 
flowered bonnets tied under the chin with large tulle bows. Young and 
old alike flirted frmged silk or velvet sunshades, usually with jointed 
handles of intricately carved ivory, to protect delicate complexions 
from the effects of sunlight, should it chance to penetrate their dotted- 
tulle veils. A ceremonious etiquette governed their promenade. One 
young matron, whose new coachman did not recognize her mother’s 
carriage, found that she had inadvertendy passed it. Early next morn- 
ing, she hastened to apologize, explaining that her coachman could not 
have known the offense he was committing. Her mother’s only com- 
ment was an icy, “You might have told him!” It summed up the axioms 
of a social code. One was polite, considerate of others, careful of the 
accepted formulas — ^because such were the principles of the well bred. 
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Newport represented the pride of life, with all its great houses open, 
and the grounds around them petted and pampered and sleekly 
groomed. There was no end to the fashionable gatherings: dinners, 
with gold plate and orchids, and a footman behind every chair; lunch- 
eons, small dances and elaborate balls with jeweled favors for the co- 
tillion; bright mornings at Bailey’s Beach, and tennis at the Casino — 
the natives no longer asked whether the net was a new device for catch- 
ing birds; indolent hours on white yachts as spacious and richly dec- 
orated as ocean liners. Monsieur Paul Bourget, the eminent French 
novelist, had said that Newport reminded him of Cannes: in the sump- 
tuousness of its villas, the costliness of its entertainments and the no- 
table absence of any petite bourgeoisie. Yet there was a slight difference. 
Cannes was cosmopolitan; but about Newport there was something 
genuinely American. It struck Monsieur Bourget when he noticed that 
the interiors, like the exteriors, of its palaces lacked proportion. There 
were too many precious Persian rugs, too many priceless tapestries, 
paintings and antiques. Europe had been rifled of too much bric-a-brac. 
Possibly too much money had been spent merely to insure that enough 
would be. 

Visitors from Europe were apt to be surprised by a condition which 
Americans were beginning to take for granted. "Society,” whether in 
Newport or New York, was a picture poor in the male presence. The 
gentleman of leisure was not yet extinct, but in 1896 he represented a 
small and diminishing species. The old aristocracy had begun to yield to 
the importunate big money-makers from the West, soon to be followed 
by the lords of Pittsburgh. It was becoming increasingly difficult to resist 
the pressure of these new men — ^masters of railroads and mines, steel 
and ships and banks, who had made their incredible millions since the 
end of the War between the States. The acquisition of wealth had 
ceased to interest the old aristocracy. The new men were of a tougher 
breed; their goal was not money, but power. To suppose that they wor- 
shiped money was a delusion. They respected money less than Euro- 
peans did, wasted it more recklessly, endured its loss more easily. Like 
social position, it was merely a symbol, an index of power. In terms of 
money, their stakes were fantastically high; higher than any ever be- 
fore played for. The pursuit of power absorbed them completely. The 
game exacted unremitting vigilance. They had little or no time for 
leisure; when they spared the time, leisure was apt to make them rest- 
less. One could spend money, but how did one kill timt? So leisure, as 
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ftn Old in at a way dE life, was going out of fashion. It was coming 

to teem discreditable, dBf^e, aimt^ decadent. 

In these circumstances, the conduct of social life had become~>to a 
degree unknown in any wher country— the responsibility and obliga- 
tion of women. "Society” was ruled by women, though supported, 
more and more invisibly, by men. The lady, the female of the favored 
KKtal class, was toiKhing her spectacular zenith. Within a very few 
yean^ the gentleman leisure became alm^t as extinct as the dino- 
saur, perhaps equally involuntarUy. TIm lady survived him briefly. But 
her exit was veduntary. It vras a gesture of pretest against boredom. 
Perhaps, Uxt, agauise a meaains^ odRence. Tbe civilization which 
prodt^ed her also d^ved her of a twon Her significance was 
merely ritual Like an t^namentally wrought weapon or a splendid 
offering to the gods, she was an emblem of scime man’s power to waste 
— a measure of his competitive sujjcriority over otlicr men. 

This situation was already evident to one privileged inhabitant of the 
citadel, and her subsequent comment on it was to interest the Ameri- 
can pidilic for three decades. Why, her chlcrs w<»iu!cred, should so 
handKime a young matron dwxwc to s(iend her time in scribbling? She 
had devc!t)()ed the dubious habu in chddhtxKl, at an age when she 
might iKticf have been playing with her dulls. The staid blood of 
Klunclandcrs, Schermerhorni and Stevenses hatl not restrained her. 
Nor had her marriage to Edward Wharton, one of Boston's most eli- 
gible bachelors. To New York, a degree of eccentricity was quite ac- 
cepiabie. Among Mrs. Wharton's remote cousins there had been one, 
immensely wealthy, who sficiu his last years sitting on a marble shelf, 
in the happy diusiun that he was a bust of NajMtlcon. But an aspiration 
to authorship was a very clilfcrcnt matter. Any friend could have told 
her that authorship was a disreputable median lictwccn a black art and 
a form of manual lalior. Hoinettmes she had a conviction of social fail- 
ure. In Boston they thought her too fashionable to be intelligent. But in 
New York they were certain that she was too tnielligent to be fashion- 
able. 

Young Mrs. Wltanon thought that the group in which she grew up 
was hke an empty vessel into which no new wine would ever again be 
(loureii. Nearly half a century was to pass before memory invested it 
With a pathetic picfurest{ueness. 'i'hcii the concluded that one of its uses 
lay in preserving a few drops of an old vintage too rare to be savored 
by a youthful palate. Her instinciive social assurance waa threatened by 
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morbid shyness. She adopted the armor of formality, and gave an im- 
pression of cool, detached appraisal. In time, this armor came to seem 
more real— perhaps even to herself — ^than the woman whom it insulated 
from disturbing intimacies and the bruising touch of vulgar things. 
After she had taken up residence in France, where society was pat- 
terned like one of the formal gardens she admired, and where culture 
was an eminently- social quality, distinguished residents of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain who frequented her salon remarked that, est 
trap organise chez elle^ By then, this criticism was literary as well as 
personal. It attested her skill in observing, arranging and perfecting — 
perhaps too fastidiously — the elements of situations in which she was 
unable to participate. For to life, whether in her stories or her salon, 
Mrs. Wharton’s hospitality was always civil, never affectionate. 

At Newport she continued to add to the hoard of manuscript that 
had accumulated since her childhood. Poems, stories, tragedies begun 
and abandoned, novels in which her sober judgment detected no prom- 
ise. With whom could she share her intense pleasure in the art of liter- 
ature? To whom did she dare confide her ambition to master it? 
Though she might— and would — ^write of other times and places, 
the result could stand only as practice. Her predestined subject, as she 
knew, lay at hand in the existence and scene that confronted her. Al- 
ready she had begun to detect an underlying note of irony. Why was it 
that the people who regarded “Society” as an end in itself were precisely 
those who belonged to it? Was not its proper use that of an escape from 
work? When it became the thing worked for, did it not distort all the 
relations of life? The surface of Newport, as of fashionable New York, 
reflected the glitter of lost opportunities. Underneath, there was to be 
found only a poverty of achievement. Did not the significance of a 
frivolous society lie in what its frivolity destroyed? Did not its tragic 
implication lie in its power to debase both people and ideals? 

These questions were the burden of her faintly astringent reflection. 
A number of years were to pass before, in The House of Mirthy she 
gave them the status of a literary theme. She was then to learn that her 
literary success puzzled and embarrassed her old friends far more than 
it impressed them. In her family, it created a constraint that increased 
as the years went on, and her celebrity widened. Her relatives did not 
mention her books; they ignored them. The subject of her work was 
avoided as though it were a kind of family disgrace, which might be 
condoned but could not be forgotten. 
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That **Socitty" was a fixed constellaticm to which one either did, or did 
not, belong, was known to readers newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. For, by the highest authority, the press had been given the names 
of the fortunate elect. To make matters clearer, a diagram of the hier- 
archy had been Kipfdied, not unlike Dante's description of Paradise^ 
vidth the greater and l«sar stdnts drdk^ in their appointed places dx>ut 
the Mystic Rose. 

The oenoral figure ha the ooin{^ ^stem was a odd, autocradc old 
woman who bcoone^ in lhar Bfedme, the subject of a national legend, 
and evoMially took ^ place in the pantheon of American folklore, 
with Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett and /esse James, among the 
fierce indiviclualtsts whose exploits were genuinely remarkable. Gow- 
Ixiys, tntllhands, clerks, shopkeepers, snowlxuttul farmers whose lives 
her aciivitjcs would never touch, eagerly followed them, ’fhough she 
professed a contempt for the press, and apfiearctl to resent any mention 
of her name in its columns, even the sm.dtesi local papers throughout 
the country recorded her regal progress. For, in a way, Mrs. Astor, too, 
was a national institution. 

When Mrs. Astor accepted an invitation, it was undcrittKKi that she 
took precedence over all other guests. Thus, when she dined out, she 
was invariably placed at the right of her hem. Her manners were pleas- 
ant and cordial, and there was a touching element of naivete in her en- 
jnyinrnt of her unique position, but she presented a formidable ap- 
jiearanic. An immense dignity invested her. In tlccorous dicoUetaget 
her withered IxKly bbr.ed with diamnttds, which she wore with the 
most clicctive priKligahiy, and an ornate tiara glittered from the high- 
pitrd fmmpadnur of her black wig. in Newport, she held court at 
**Heechwood." Richard Hunt had de»gned her New York mansion, on 
I'lfih Avenue, a nc^iie establishment in the style of the French Renais- 
sance. She moved from one to the taiher, with occasional rustic inter- 
hidrs at the earlier Amot place on the Hudson, and less frequent vtstu 
to Pans, where she sometimes went to confer with iltat other great au- 
tocrat, Mimsteur Worth. The windows of her New York home framed 
a charming view erf Central Park, but it could be said of Mrs. Astor, 
as Henry fames said erf a character in one of hit novels, that her imag- 
ination was all bounded on the east by Madison Avenue. 
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An invitation to Mrs. Astor^s annual ball— the very acme o£ New 
York’s social season— was an accolade. It conferred membership in 
“Society,” the hierarchy of the Four Hundred. Was not so large a con- 
gregation necessarily somewhat indiscriminate? To Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
a descendant of the landed Livingstons, the defect was apparent; she 
proposed to limit the elect to the members of only twenty families. But 
Mrs. Astor, whose Schermerhorn ancestors had derived their wealth 
from commerce, applied a more flexible standard. To restrict the num- 
ber of the ultrafashionable was, in the nature of things, essential; she 
conceded the principle without sacrificing the Christian virtue of char- 
ity. One hundred and fifty people would include everyone genuinely 
worthy. These she was able to certify by invitation to one of her dinner 
parties. And so, as the Reverend Charles Wilbur de Lyon Nichols in- 
formed a curious world, not to have dined at Mrs. Astor’s virtually de- 
barred one. Nobody asked from what. 

At Mrs. Astor’s dinner parties, as at nearly all others, litde was done 
for the entertainment of guests beyond providing them with a large 
amount of elaborate food. There were seldom fewer than seven courses, 
accompanied by many varieties of wine, with a Roman punch in the 
middle of the meal to stimulate flagging courage. One was rarely 
amused by one’s table-companion. New York did not run to good talk. 
“Society” was given to a deplorable habit of tete-a-tete pratding. Peo- 
ple felt that saying anything to their neighbor was more polite than 
listening to anyone else. Under a convention that no pauses must occur, 
the art of conversation had been lost. The general effect was flat and 
arid. “Society” was a Sahara without oases, without lions, and certainly 
without lion hunters. The Four Hundred would have fled in a body 
from a poet, a painter, a musician, or a clever Frenchman. 

Yet who would have declined an invitation to dine with Mrs. Astor? 
Hunt had provided her with a chateau, and she had made it a social 
Montserrat, a republican Versailles, Its splendors evoked national pride: 
the celebrated ballroom, reputedly planned to hold comfortably only 
four hundred guests,, where dowagers of impeccable ancestry had been 
observed to weep when denied a place on the dais; the white and gold 
art gallery, where hung a collection of masterpieces whose authenticity 
nobody questioned, and whose esthetic merits nobody dared discuss; 
the vast oak-panelled dining hall, with its French tapestries, its ceiling 
of painted flowers and fruits, among which the Astor monogram was 
traced in bright gold; the series of enfiladed drawing-rooms— in one of 
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which, atandiogbokeal^ Imt Ufe^ized portrait by Carolus Duran, Mrs. 
Astor received 1:^ guefts. There she was still to stand, before her death 
in i 9 (^ when her weary mind had, at last, clouded. Still erect, still 
bravely gowned and jewelled, the stood quite alone, greeting imag- 
inary guests long dea^ exchanging pleasantries with ghosts of the ut- 
most social distinction. 

In “Society” there were symptoms of restlessness. The nature of its 
diversions was, perhaps, inefifaye; but a suspicion that they were tedi- 
ous (»uld not be auppms^ Was not the Mr of Mrs. Astor perceptibly 
dimmer? Had it, inde«), begun to wane? The star <£ 'Wmd McAUis- 
ter, Imig her aiNiet&di dbaiy>eriain, l»d btdy set in a storm of bugh- 
tor. Tlus paundiy, ponpot» counn oi Mrs. Howe had established him- 
self as the awoorat of t^wing-rooms. He had found his inspiration at 
the court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and he returned frt>m Europe 
as the prophet of a religion of amenity. He preached the dogma of 
sttcial prctlcsiinaiion; “Fashion selects its own votaries. . , . The tal- 
ent for ami of Society develops itself .is does the talent for art.” An at- 
tenuated Castiglione, McAllister was ituhiTcreut to ilie suhsiatice of 
inanners, the cultivated attitudes of mind and spirit for which they 
furnish a language. He was concerned with externals for their own 
sake; he a(>pltcd to social life the decorative cxuticrance of a Victorian 
upholsterer. I Ic was an anxious student «»f genealogy and the problems 
of eiH)ueiic and form. He became a connoisseur of food and wine. These 
oranches of schobrship were essential to his mission: to form the small- 
est of Circles and teach it to give the largest of fsartics. Unfortunately he 
kicked the wit, intelligence and taste of his gifted relatives, the Wards, 
He was tnerely dull; never more so than when giving interviews to the 
press, which, literally rt|iorteil, invited ridicule. In the end, he found 
himself repudialctl by hit disciples. “McAllister is a discharged servant," 
Siuyves.int Fish informed the press when asked whether, as usual, the 
MKial arbiter was assuming the direction of a great ball. Yet, fifty years 
after his death, hit prestige survived in a meaningless phrase. One of 
Ins pleasures was io compile lists of the socially eligible. His major in- 
vention was ilie Four Hundred. 

Even Mrs. Artor seemed to seme the increasing ennui of her little 
world, f lad the old forms of entertainment tiecn exhausted? Had rep- 
etition made them Male? Unprccedently, she issued invitations to a 
garden {xirty with a performance by professional talent. On the lawn 
at "ikcchwood” a young girl danced for the pleasure of Mrs. Astcar's 
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guests, she was unknown, and arrestingly beautiful. Her nude body 
gleamed through a flowing, diaphanous tunic, moving with astonish- 
ing fleetness and magnificent freedom, so that it seemed effortlessly • 
lifted and supported by the air. For this was dancing of a kind that had 
never been seen before. She performed once again at Newport, for the 
guests of a philanthropic Miss Mason, of Boston. As an old lady, Mrs. 
Wharton was to recall, with regret, that a prejudice had prevented her 
from seeing Isadora Duncan in the radiance of youth. Newport failed 
to appreciate her, and Isadora confided to her journal her disappoint- 
ment in it. It was so wrapped up in the glory of being rich, she felt, that 
it had no art sense whatever. To Newport, an artist was an inferior, a 
sort of upper servant. Shordy thereafter, disenchanted with the culture 
of her native land, she set out for Europe— to become, within a very 
few years, one of the most widely known of Americans. 

The old dignity had become fusty. The old ceremonious formality 
was merely old-fashioned, outdated. In their eclipse, few noticed the 
lapsing of standards that they had expressed. These standards were 
narrow and limited, but they represented a repubHcan version of an 
aristocratic ideal. They sunamed up a conscious effort to establish a true 
polite society responsive to traditions of honor and conduct, of educa- 
tion and manners. These traditions had been cherished and, in the 
main, lived up to. Now they were being discarded, and those who ob- 
served this attributed it to the climate of materialism, of moral cyni- 
cism, that had settled on the country after the War between the States. 
Was this deterioration, or was it progress ? 

By the turn of the century, the “lady” found herself in a paradoxical 
situation. Never before had she enjoyed more unrestricted power or 
greater aflfliuence. Never were the instruments for realizing her aspira- 
tions more various or more completely at her command. But seldom, 
in her long history, had the lady received less collaboration from men. 
The conditions necessary to her function were withheld by her environ- 
ment. She required a society of men and women keenly interested in 
the same subjects; the complexities of social life, and the relation therein 
of the sexes to each other. The existence of such a society was impHed 
by the later novels of Henry James — ^but where, in the United States, 
was the lady to find men devoted to the pursuit of happiness under the 
forms of art? The novels of James’ friend and disciple, Mrs. Wharton 
—who he felt must be tethered in native pastures, even if it reduced 
her to a back yard in New York— indicated that the lady’s hope was 
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quite vaiin. The American man was prepared to lavish his fortune on 
his wife* perhaps because he didn*t know what else to do with it«-Of 
her. But he was preparedi neither to share her interests nor admit her to 
his own, Absorted by his pursuit of power, he asked only that she re* 
main in her own sphere, creating for herself whatever kind of world 
she chose* provided that others found it enviable. Its architecture and 
organization were her responsibility. On the whole, he was indifferent 
to them. 

P^somng the instmmemts, but denied the ronditioni for making 
metal life an an^ it was alm^ inevitable that the bdy dftould make it 
a cmipedtion for prmige and powar. There was a curious j^mUet be* 
tween her pme and the man's. The stakes were equally high ; the play 
was extravagant, obsessive and exhausting. When I^dy Paget, who 
had been Miss Stevens af New Yntk, made a visit to Newjiort after 
long .ibsettce. slie asked in licwildcrfiiriU, "fust what is it that you arc 
all alter* anyway^” NoIkhIv vniild explain, **Ynii don't give jnirtics ui 
enjoy yourselves/* a young bavhelor shrewdly rcinarkctl* *’bui to ad- 
vance yourselves/* What else w*as to \w said al a stiuariiin winch the 
latly crMurived as a kind oI private warbnr? Did nut rvrryime know 
that Mrs. tWlinont a valiant waitit»r to svhorn t»p|Hnitum was as the 
breath nf Idr luul tindrftakrn to *iaiMuh“ a socially ineligible tin- 
plate king and his licauidiil wdV merely {or the saiufactton of com- 
jielling her nvaU tti licnd to her will, to have them folbw her in the 
erui, meek, shrephke? 

The vvtifld which the lady created for herself had, 10 a later age, 
the look of putc (aniasy. Vur a decade and more* Ncw|H>rt— which* 
like Versailles, svas isulatril friUii ihr ioinrium |Hroplr and the practical 
exigrtiiirs of Itfr' rrsrnddrd a foemo theater where a cmumucnis 
S|)act 4 cte was in jK'ifoftiiaiHr; the riectir and cusfumci conslanily 
changing, but the same aiiors iK-ing displayed in a iinglc, italic 
iiniaiitin. hi most s|^itaclrt, the audience may be under an illusion, 
but the aciors know ihai real life lies on the mhcf inte of the foMlights. 
It Was the jiri uliar vharatirrisiic of this one that all the ttliuton was 
coftrinrd lo the atiofs. *"Thr iiiimrusiiy of the native tramimcHlacicin* 
Mjually sjvaking, for ilir childish life, is not that exactly the key to muNch 
of ihr sjirciatlc?** if wrmrd to I trnrv |amei. 

In rlali«it 4 «ifig her world, the lady proved hcrsrtf both ingenioui 
and rxiirbiiaiit, She fleitianded an immediate materialization of the 
improlwiblr; for the im[K»ssibl€ she wai willmg 10 wait, briefly. Several 
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guests. She was unknown, and arrestingly beautiful, i Icr nutic body 
gleamai through a flowing, diaphanous tunic, moving wuh jiitmudi' 
ing flectncss and magnificent freedom, so that it sccmetl cif^^rtlrs^iy 
lifted and supported by the air. For this was dancing of a kind that had 
never been seen before. She performed once again at N'cw|*uft, tt»r the 
guests of a philanthropic Miss Mason, of Boston. As an old latiy, N(ri. 


Wharton was to recall, with regret, that a prejudice had prcvcntnl her 
from seeing Isadora Duncan in the radiance of youth. Ncw|K>rl faded 
to appreciate her, and Isadora confided to her journal her disappoint- 
ment in it. It was so wrapped up in the glory of being rich, she felt, that 
it had no art sense whatever. To Newport, an artist was an mferwr, a 
sort of upper servant. Shortly thereafter, disenchanted with the culture 
of her native land, she set out for Europe — to become, within a very 
few years, one of the most widely known of Americans. 

The old dignity had become fusty. The old ceremonioui formality 
was merely old-fashioned, outdated. In their eclipse, few noticed the 
lapsing of standards that they had expressed. T hese standards were 


n^row and limited, but they represented a republican version ol .iii 
aristocratic ideal. They summed up a conscious effort to C5f.ihlidi .i o uc 
polite society responsive to traditions of honor and ctmiliai. ot rdo. a- 
tion and manners. These traditions had Iwcn chcri\lirtl .util, ui (hr 
main, lived up to. Now they were being discarded, ami tlmw win. oh 
s^ed this attributed it to the climate of matcrulism, uior.d ^viu 
cism, that had settled on the country after the War hciwrcu the .Siain, 
Was this deterioration, or was it progress ? 

By the turn of the century, the “iady- found herself in a paradosual 
situation. Never before had she enjoyed more unrcsificrnl pmvn oi 
^eater afittucnce. Never were the instruments for rc.ili/itig her .npua 
uom more various or more completely at her comm.iud. Hui u-l.l..tii 
m her long history, had the lady received less collalH, ration from mci, 
The conditions necessary to her function were withheld hv her e us itou. 
ment. She required a society of men and women keenly inirrrurd 
the same subjeas; the complexities of social life, and the relation ihnr.n 
of the sexes to each other. The existence of such a society was implied 
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her to a back yard in New York-indicated that the lady's hojK; wa. 
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quite vain. The American man was prepared to lavish his fortune on 
his wife, perhaps because he didn’t know what else to do with it — or 
her. But he was prepared neither to share her interests nor admit her to 
his own. Absorbed by his pursuit of power, he asked only that she re- 
main in her own sphere, creating for herself whatever kind of world 
she chose, provided that others found it enviable. Its architecture and 
organization were her responsibility. On the whole, he was indifferent 
to them. 

Possessing the instruments, but denied the conditions for making 
social life an ar^ it was almost inevitable that the lady should make it 
a competition for J^estigb and power. There was a curious parallel be- 
tween her game and the man’s. The stakes were equally high; the play 
was extravagant, obsessive and exhausting. When Lady Paget, who 
had been Miss Stevens of New York, made a visit to Newport after 
long absence, she asked in bewilderment, “J^st what is it that you are 
all after, anyway?” Nobody could explain. “You don’t give parties to 
enjoy yourselves,” a young bachelor shrewdly remarked, “but to ad- 
vance yourselves,” What else was to be said of a situation which the 
lady conceived as a kind of private warfare? Did not everyone know 
that Mrs. Belmont — a valiant warrior to whom opposition was as the 
breath of life — ^had undertaken to “launch” a socially ineligible tin- 
plate king and his beautiful wife merely for the satisfaction of com- 
pelling her rivals to bend to her will, to have them follow her in the 
end, meek, sheeplike? 

The world which the lady created for herself had, to a later age, 
the look of pure fantasy. For a decade and more, Newport — ^which, 
like Versailles, was isolated from the common people and the practical 
exigencies of life — ^resembled a rococo theater where a continuous 
spectacle was in performance; the dfoor and costumes constantly 
changing, but the same actors being displayed in a single, static 
situation. At most spectacles, the audience may be under an illusion, 
but the actors know that real life lies on the other side of the footlights. 
It was the peculiar characteristic of this one that all the illusion was 
confined to the actors. “The immensity of the native accommodation, 
socially speaking, for the childish life, is not that exactly the key to much 
of the spectacle?” So it seemed to Henry James. 

In elaborating her world, the lady proved herself both ingenious 
and exorbitant. She demanded an immediate materialization of the 
improbable; for the impossible she was willing to wait, briefly. Several 
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Newport establishments were equipped to serve banquets for one 
hundred and fifty guests upon an hour’s notice- One hostess whose 
residence, as originally planned, was not large enough for a ball, 
resolved to give one- She appealed to the resourceful architect; in a 
magically brief time there arose a fine ballroom, with vaulted roof 
splendidly decorated with mural paintings. Among her neighbors 
was a bachelor, uniquely distinguished for a whim that was the 
reverse of hers. He owned a beautiful villa whose Nile-green ballroom 
and panelled dining room ornamented with the delicate Gothic 
scrolls of Walter Crane were considered the last word in elegance. 
Possessing a ballroom, he could afford to indulge his prejudice 
against giving balls, which he considered too destructive of his 
tranquil surroundings- 

In somewhat similar spirit, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish commanded the 
creation of a fine Gothic bedroom. After it had been completed, she 
refused to sleep in it, but had her bed put in the adjoining dressing- 
room; it was too perfect as a period room. Mrs. Belmont imported 
Chinese artisans to construct a red-and-gold lacquer tea house on 
the cliffs at Marble House. The structure was gorgeous and authentic, 
but contained no provision for making tea. A miniature railroad 
was therefore laid from the pantry of the mansion to the cliffs, its 
course masked by elaborate planting, and footmen with trays were 
thereby whisked down to the lacquered toy. The stables of Mrs. John 
Drexel were reputed to contain twenty-six different types of carriage; 
all were necessary if an appropriate one was to be available for every 
probable social occasion. It was said that, at the beginning of each 
Newport season, Mrs. Pembroke Jones set aside three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for entertainment. This budget was not considered ex- 
cessive. Other hostesses were believed to spend more. To have one’s 
power acknowledged, vast wealth was a requisite- “Not to have 
wealth would have been to have only a straw crown in a madhouse. 
Diamond tiaras were not empty symbols.’^ 

There was a vogue for costume balls. They aflEorded an escape for 
the members of a group who knew each other almost too well to 
find continuous pleasure in meeting. For them, the grands couturiers 
of Paris were commissioned to design cosdy period gowns, to be 
worn but once and discarded. Two of these balls had repercussions in 
circles far removed from “Society.” 

One winter morning in 1896, Mrs. Bradley Martin, reading of the 
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deep fmanciul depression in which the coimiry was submerged, and 
the consequent acute misery of the jiocjr, was moved to take remedial 
action. Would not a great ball furnish an imjKtus to irailc? She 
revived to give one, Tht festivity was held at the new W’aldorf 
Hotel in New York, in bebruary, It represented an ejcf^^ntliiure 
of more than a tpiarter of a nittlion tlollars. I'ur a fortnight, the 
press of the United States and Euro|>e reiHjrted it as a prmhgy— -which 
indeed it was, 'rhe result was a storm of (lopular protest at the heart- 
less extravagance of the rich, which drove Mrs, Martin and h«r hus- 
band into |)ermanent exile in England. 

In tgt^, lames Haxen Hyde, who had just come into the fortune 
amassed by his father as president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, determined to give a coMume hall which would eclipse in 
splendor any ciurtt.iiiunrnf diat hatl ever been given in New York- 
I’.ihivalrtt in I'taiuc and ai H.uvaid, hr was pet haps rrmarkablr ftir 
luN ragriiir^*i t«» assist m fhr »rraci<»n ol a hiKhly auditial stuirly. A 
lnbia*p!ule, an r\».rllrut wlnp, a >:»*urfurt, a drVMtrd patnifi of opera 
and tlieatei, Hvtlr puilcssrd h* be a titan uf t.islr who Ittadr a t ull of 
pritriUoin Hr tbrirlofr enlisted the talents of Slanlolil While to 
iieaie bis splendid fantasy. 

White ilinsr 111 fepoaliiir a coiirf ball of laiuis KVl. Ihr gumfs 
were irtpirstni tu ubsrivr bistotnal asiiiraiy; the wailrft and other 
aorndatirs wrir vlodird in the livery aiul {icriiqurs tif royal lackeys, 
dbr state sutir o! Nhrfiy'v trUauiailt, ill lufih Avriulr, Wai Ifans- 
fiiriurd to frsrinblr the valoiH of the i#raiul riianim, *rhfnit.imU of 
firchids wf ir lu issrd III iliisirrs on every wall. In nUhri garlanded 
with lliaans tin ir wrir fi!ad»lr s! if lies br«ni^bf ffoin Eraiur. l‘hc 
floor ol ihr sup|w*r iiMnii Was ibiHdy Mivrfrd widi Misr jirtaU. I hr 
great aaiess C^abfirlir mr was riigagrd !*• ifoss the Adantic 
aiul triiir siifiir \rt%r. All ill all, Mr. Hyde itudd v^aftrly tloubl llial 
While ti i*t a-lurvrd the desired rlfrcf. 

lUit the iiisily l iiifasy Was Widely rrjiorird by the prrw, with an 
undrttiMir of rstfrinr disapproval. *l he tisUffiahirn of eX|Kmifr 
Ihroiimr H»«nrse!f ^allrd if ‘‘liUH kf akttig" wa% ihrfi at iu itright, 
an*l ifir AioriiKaii piiblu was«lrrply vlitHked by ihr londiuont which 
if frsr lird 1 oiiiiiiriiie in insisrafur iofiipaturs was M^nmisly itirral- 
rnrd bv flir iirwspij*ri a.iOiifiU of the Hyde ball, liulirrtfly, ibry 
leti i,i a IrKidative invesiigafioii i»l insMfamr rondilclrd by 

t bar let I , vans I lughes, and fhe i<inic(|urnl o|icriing of hit pubitc 
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career. For Mr. Hyde, the result was less aiireeablc. With imft«resren 
haste, he found it convenient to transfer his rcsitlciue to Fans, 
Meanwhile, the inner circle of fashion was bctu); vonvoUcii by 4 
palace revolution. Two precursors of the the still disiaiit |a//. Age 
took it upon themselves to bring “Society" up to itiie. 'nicir view 
of the calendar, as of many other things, was highly nrtgiiul. The 
result was a glimpse into an unimaginable future— 4 vmon whuh, 
to a later ag^ seemed to anticipate the amusements of { tolly wikmI, 
the manners of Alexander Woollcott and the social talents «»f Miss 
Elsa Maxwell For, during the bloodless reign of terror tnstiiuird by 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish and her protege, Harry Lehr, the cult of the 
cockeyed was born full grown. 

Mrs. Fish loathed dullness as Jonathan Edwards loathcil sin. Quick- 
tempered, malicious, easily bored and lnca{)able of enduring monoi«>uy, 
she determined to puncture the complacency of "Society" by com 
pelling it to make itself ridiculous. At a moment when the Utngttig 
verbal flippancies of Whistler and Oscar Wilde passed fur wu, Mis. 
Fish was reputed to be witty. The surviving examples of her talent 
point to a remarkable virtuosity in insult. She established imaginative 
rudeness as a form of decorum. 


In Harry Lehr, Mrs. Fish found a predestined court inirr. It h n 
his ^bition to live for his wit and his clcg.incc, and tm g«H»i t..iiuiic 
to live by his wits and his vulgarity. I.atking ur4lih .m.! ,.*,.,1 
position, abhorring work and craving luxury, hr m.ulr .1 |.t..t.-,v,.,„ 
of prankishness. He was a shrewd ami eyiiu.il judgr ot hn mv.i..., 
ment; he saw that it would succumb to insulcmc, spur, ami r 
ways. These he did not need to master, and thnr exm nr 
him celebrity. Until he condescended to marry an hntrxx, ha u juu 
were supplied without cost by fashionable tailors, jcurlrts, tl..mis, 
restaurants, hotels. The prestige of his patronage was poiliijhlr f |r 
commission as a source of revenue for the s.«ullv rlr,i 

, , °5 in tcchiiuiuc. drv.cr.l 

by Mrs. Fish and Harry Lehr. At the beginning «f .1 NVwiH.it sn,..,., 
she was able to electrify her dinner guests with thr rrm.„k, -Wrll 
here you aU arc, older faces and younger clothes." Mr wa, ahlr lu 
furnish a thrill by despatching a bruised flower to a a„ 

ambulance. Together, they developed a formula h.r s..,.l,„i„4ir.l 
Eventually, it £eU i„t„ ,,, 
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exploited as a new discovery, by the Jazz Age. Mrs. Fish and Harry 
Lehr arranged a banquet to honor a Corsican prince. To everyone’s 
delight, this distinguished visitor turned out to be someone’s pet 
monkey, seated at a table in the place usually accorded Mrs. Aston 
They sponsored formal dinners for dolls and dogs, and parties where 
guests masqueraded as their favorite enemies or their servants. They 
made personal abuse a social art, and maHcious practical jokes a 
favorite diversion. 

Informed by the press that these innovations represented the ac- 
cepted manners of polite society, the plain people of the United States 
were plainly bewildered. What invisible line distinguished the mores 
of aristocratic Newport from those of vulgar Long Branch? At the 
New Jersey resort, abandoned by fashion, Diamond Jim Brady, with 
the beautiful Lillian Russell at his side, rolled along the Ocean Drive 
at twihght in one of the new electric broughams. It had been built 
to meet Brady’s specifications. It had a semicircular glass front, and 
its interior was illuminated by one hundred concealed lights which 
shed their radiance on Miss Russell’s blonde loveliness, and Mr. 
Brady’s gaudy jewels. The standards of Newport excluded Miss 
Russell and Mr. Brady. They were socially ineligible. 

The final commentary on Newport’s palace revolution came from 
Mrs. Fish herself. After the outbreak of the first World War, long 
after her court jester had married his heiress and become a resident 
of Paris, the rumor reached New York that Harry Lehr had lost his 
mind. His old friend wrote to him. Affectionately, she urged him 
to return to the United States, and resume his place in “Society.” His 
condition was by no means a disadvantage. “You know quite well 
that you won’t need any mind to go with the people in our set,” 
Mrs. Fish assured him. Mrs. Astor, quite correctly, had considered 
her a disintegrating force. Mrs. Fish was singularly free of illusions. 

Though “Society” was indifferent to public opinion, it was nervously 
susceptible to blackmail. This discovery was made by Colonel William 
Mann, an elderly, debonair veteran of the Union Army with an 
addiction to experiment. Having invented a cannon and a pioneer 
sleeping car, he embarked upon a career in journalism. He published 
a society weekly. Town Topics^ and a handsome annual. Fads and 
Fancies of Representative Americans^ which was available to sub- 
scribers for a mere fifteen hundred dollars. 
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Colonel Mann was a self-taught psychologist, and a resourceful 
publisher. He devised methods of securing information which a later 
generation of gossip columnists were to find exceedingly useful. His 
Newport correspondent gained access to fashionable homes as a 
musician; his news of Fifth Avenue was acquired by discr^t payment 
to servants; he cultivated the favor of the more mischievous gossips 
among the socially elect. These methods brought him a large harvest 
of unsavory anecdotes. It was his boast that his safe contained the 
reputations of the Four Hundred. When finally opened, it held only a 
few botdes of brandy. But fear had fidled it with dubious ghosts and 
skeletons. 

Much of the information that Colonel Mann gathered did not 
find its way into print. His purpose was merely to control it. His 
income was derived from an intangible, and very valuable product: 
silence. Colonel Mann sold nothing. But he was usually willing 'to 
accept munificent loans from prominent gentlemen whose dismal 
secrets had come to his attention. These loans were freely made, and 
no vulgar revelations followed. Those who were not cowardly enough 
to pay for silence found their peccadilloes reported in Town Topics 
with an embarrassing spiciness of allusion. In this subde commerce, 
Colonel Mann had the legal and moral support of a well-known 
jurist, Justice Joseph M. Deuel of New York City. 

At length, after more than a decade of prosperity, a public attack 
was made upon this estimable partnership by Collier's Weel(ly. 

■ Justice Deuel prompdy brought suit for libel, and the case came to 
trial in 1906. The evidence produced, and the facts elicited in court, 
proved to be sensational. Twelve of the most respected gentlemen of 
“Society”— among them, several astute financiers — ^had been snared 
by the Colonel and his partner, and had willingly made loans ag- 
gregating nearly two hundred thousand doll^s; a great insurance 
company had paid out a sum almost as large. On the charge of 
hbel, the jury returned a verdict of acquittal. Colonel Mann and his 
associate were thus publicly discredited, and their power was destroyed. 
But the implications of the case were reassuring to nobody. A way 
had been opened for a type of journalism which, under the guise of 
moral reform or social criticism, might cater to a prurient interest in 
the private affairs of those whom the public had lifted to prominence. 
In time, the element of blackmail having been eliminated, this 
activity was to become a routine, respectable and remunerative pro- 
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Vince of jourrwltsfn. The public, inurrcl ta sruMiuiful dmlosufr^, 
wouid cease lo disiingutsli between scaiulal aiuJ news. 

[4] CMtXm IN Ttl» ORAWINC; HQOM 

In the first dccacic of the new ceniury, the huly Iviamr fhw 4 ti%fir»l 
With her bnely, ritual eminence. *t*he skrpiictstn of Mr», huh 4 
symptom. It indicated a state of ennui» and sugnested a ccmvictton nf 
futility. For experienced pbyer^ the game was toting its savor. The 
attractiont of wilfulness and war had begun 10 pall. Her envirtmnwnt 
had prevented the lady from costing a way of life. Her itfuation was 
staiic« It could be maintained; it ciuiltl not Ik* ilrs'rln|ird, Nrvvjiuft 
could never be made to re%rtnlilc the iourt of M.iri*jirt of N 4 V 4 rfr, 
The rnrisf luKiirious of IluniS or Si 4 nftir*l WlntcS %v.Hjh| 

firvrr fo^frr fliuvr {nrim i»f r\j*ruriur had floui t^lird in th** 

HH.lUsioii at M.idaUie tic »Uillr{ . I <nrd H it|i \%rt 

jHisifiMii, rhr l.iih uhrji y: m ?•» thr Mj.puf luutin 

atiM.illy t»prn to hn. u ^\^r U-Ut? d t*> Itf ftid^^ril nil hr# 

liirtio. iM»t nil lirf ib.mm, ti*'f t and t I hti svaf 4 

new drsor. It unplird 4 uf lUr if -Mhf imujI u^iaI p4flrfn. 

It iiUtjbrd tlir |> 40 %ifiili!y ut 4 firr tlrvr!* tltrt|»rt ttvr ol $u 
oil the othrr ics. It %tiiild Ik* Mliiticil otily by 411 Httlr|K'iif|riii 

C 4 irrt. 

I Ilf lu^t pr.iilit4t itm«rt|urmr of {tut r4iiH4i fioimn was thr ap 
|ir 4 f. HU r *d 1*4 v-i Hi thr uhiaI H 4 h 4 r 4 , In ibrin, the latiul talk W4» 
hkriy til Ik* I Jiir iiirl |)4Uitrf% 4iu! |s«irf% 4iul |«ohtut4t|i^ 

sHigni, all thr t Irvn httHM} If.ifii ifir I t.itf f 

Svciiilit Ii4vr llr*! hi a I brn tioir %%^% ioi»»fm4ho. Mini li>fir 

W 4 ^ ii)li 4 inu: 4 lid livrlv. itiry r%iHn| Im pf*«!iur flir In. ti«»{| «»| 4*lr4%, 
4 nd 4 inUHl)i svlio louUl ioiiifiliuir H 4 * %vrUi*fitrih Ik h Pmitiriif 
IhrcHliiir Ki*«»%rvrii, I’adcrrwtki, of the raviduit^ M4iitir I Hitai, ' 
Miir n! ilirw* W4^ to Ik (itiiiul lit Wadiingtofi Irving i likl 

SVw M^fk hoftir, oil .Vvrntrritih Sttrrl, |{ %V4« pfriutnl mr# by 
joliV I ioaltrili ^iaibiif) aiul l Widlf. I'littvt Nlaflntry had 

po*!r^.-,M,ii4l ffUu.HU widi ihf thralrf, and Moi Hr Wolfr, long a 
t4itiiii4r figtur 4t \\ 4ti| MtAiiiniri • I’4ifi4fib Iialb, ha*! %'rfiitirrd on 
thr »t 4 gr 4 fut l»rfc 4 Jttir 4 %t 4 f. Shr W4i %f««ii lii drKrf the lliraler frSF 
ihr iirW' ol siifrrif>r tfr. 11141 411*1 fiiakr her mark III 

that, liars. l.ady Mmdl, aftrf the Ih^i \M1fl4i War, die would 
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become the guiding spirit of an international set in Paris; an»! (hiring 
the second World War she was still iiuktatigahly playing luwirsi, m 
Hollywood, to whatever talent came her way. 

The little house in Seventeenth Street was usually tillnl by a nuti 
cyclone of people, but Henry Adams thmight the h«'sic!»cs grand 
and universal, and was struck blind by the brilliancy of their world. 
This was a major tribute. For Adams considered tfic Anreruan 
woman a feilurc; she had held nothing together, neither State nor 
Church, nor Society, nor Family. She was a worse failure than the 
American man, who was surely failure enough. Adams thought her 
more a failure when she tried a ‘’mission" th.in when she didn't. I hc 
mission of Miss Marbury and Miss De Wolfe~if they had one -wj* 
to provide a climate congenial to the mind. Watching tlirm, m the 
CTowded, cyclonic laboratory where they functioned so expertly, .XtUms 
judged them to be tlie only men of the lot. 


In Boston, as was to be expected, the most coiupicuous o.isrs were 
even more clevawd. They were conducted by two rctnarkabW wi.nim. 
hfrs. Henry Whitman and Mrs. John L. CJardncr were ladies, hut they 
wished to be something more, and they succeeded. Ikwton first hear.l 
of Mrs. Whitman as an unknown from some savage town— tialtitnarr. 
perhaps— who had married into its sacred circle. She -awn liecamc a 
center of social influence; that peculiar kind of smul mlhiru.r 
which there were strands of .art, ideali.sni. intdlrcr. Oi,r .„vH,.rrd 
her with ostrich feathers, beaver iKrnnets, marvellous f.mc .md .orrun.g 
slides of silk or satin capriciously but unerringly chown. and hrr 
adjectives were no less precious than her cosiumrs, For her rit,„t 
sahent quality was an extreme imensity of spirit, almost mvsi.v m 
Its enthusiasms. ' 


Like her fri^d William James, Mrs. Whitman had i„„.e,o..,u 
emotions. She was eonscicniious and itonhlrd: the 

Ae hidden facts, the submerged classes, the dm{u,c.,i,g ,dca, wlu- h 
polite Boston preferred to ignore. She was not cnirni tunrlv n. 
appreaatc the fine arts; she studied to liccome an at Ust aiul ihrn 

Wk: Wtimptri „ commWc ,l,c , 2 

^ to wortagW dub, ouJ .0 collegia,. 


1 
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that fhe bad rediscovered the imixvtancc of cnovrrMiimi. dtui hut- 
Uant men, as well as artists, Hnckrtl tti her hotor, She uilrrrd them, 
too, on the altar of youth—askinu old |attir« Kussrlt lamrlt to time 
with a doaten young pco(>le; stimulating lusHtr ihihnes and die 
philoKipber josiah Royce to debate the Inlinitr in her drauting room: 
spending senufestive evenings with James and hti iollrague Cirurge 
;^ntayaiu, and their Miudents in phitusuphy, llirre was about Iwr a 
grace of heart, a faith and joy in Ufe, which eaw^elled any vanity that 
may have attached to those inienngs. She added tomethiitg ^aMOt 
and pure to the wcurld, a^ such was the eJf«:t of her 'mfluerKe that 
when Ax died, a whde society teemed to be suddenly extinguidsed. 

The personality Mrs. John L. (>ardnrr was qinir dilfrreni, and 
it vi^ only in her old age that llostmi iHtlv ai.«r|>ird her, iiuii,h as 
Margaret Fuller actri'icil dir uiiivcim-, ni>( wah rmur 4j>j«ri>vj|, hiii 
out of rrsjirtt foi ihr .Ittontjilitiird In ratlin irjit shr hatl 

iharinrii atul tt ihr ttish Im llitf itmtu, hrr rsKsva* 

gatiir, hri I.rulrii, jrpriil,4iil |nrfi*^ Shr iiaj hj4 I*u4r#rw^k| |» Uf 
iiir hrr ulMiir, lirinir h »lir iti^|ir«i rtli *4 

llic Mty ^ III |Maii**. >hr li.t.l fijiti|»csf 4 Im»ii III ihr 

cj| llir /IHI, aiul tlir iUnt.in Ht*%l S*»%, 4 IhI rtl 44 f|l 4 |tmi A 

ituiiitlH'r unheal 1 4 ft* i|< light hrt !i$c#ii.U, |*jif 

she tti Igiuh. fmi> aiu! U*14H ; Inil, ilufiiig lUAf Wrrli, ftActl 

in bbtk* *hr kiirti 4U*1 ihr ^luf Mr|M» td itw t hiifch *4 

a^\tlvriii, /\Uv »yi, ^hr mui V4%u!lf, in inlj rrhrf. ciimpkicly 

(livtchul; %Uc %ri y».ii iti itiiiikiiig t4 iHihri' iiims ptMrs in wh^ll 
hiifiiisl hfigiitri, |»tr4«iirr« yrrir iti«*fr Afitl 

|)rfil4iur9 itiisfr tliJliMiii. , I^shrt III ^*r%v ^i*fk, Iti | IrfifY |4ft^3l 

luti ilruiiivst hrr %%ilh 4 !>%% r%s|ui,ifc %ighr*l 411*1 

sImI they knrw h*»w t*i tir hkr iti4l, |l fct|Uifrti tm flivilMlicin l» be 
icilatn that ihry il**! iioi kiu»%%% Hturgu lli||rhiw« 4fl wcrriific llt^liftllll 
whu W4» alwi 4 iliitltlhiu, flMiMghi hrr iIht ^ii ruamJ 

iUfu uiiiivallril 44 4 ghNsiti 4H|vllcr, irviiirf, 4 imI ^neraj 

ihirkrr ii|i. liriiiy .\al 4 ttt% % 4 hI iImI rlfri .1 t 4 4 ti htHir with Iwf 
llul fil ihr Ahtailuir. Wi!lt 4 fii J4itir« rr|iiirfrti iImI iIm* 4 
CMr,ii»riliii 4 iy 4 tnl till tii«»f 4 l iitthirtur, Hiil il llrtify } 4 l^MI 

whtj Iftitfiii ihr ms»f /M##r hu *|r4f %vih| ainl W 4 mtrniig fr^t^ 
niiriilrti hifii «i| 4 ligiirr im 4 %v«»i»airtfii% riiHjurvrrtiii Fttr# jj 

!Mticil4 (»4riifirf Iikrtl u# iirhrvr« slwc rrieffibl^ 
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d’Este. She was as erudite as she was frivolous, as witty as she was 
unscrupulous— and her court attracted scholars, philosophers, men- 
of-letters, artists, musicians, lovers of the humanities. 

They continued to surround her, in her old age, at the Venetian 
palace which she had built in the Fenway, as Egyptian monarchs 
built their tombs and went to live in them. For the palace, with all its 
treasures, had been designed as a museum, to be left to the city which 
she had defied and starded in her youth, and which so long had tried 
to hold aloof from her. As George Santayana remarked, her palace 
and her pictures had become the last audacity by which she would 
vanquish old Boston. 

There was something touching in this old lady who, as time went on, 
came to deny herself all forms of luxury in order to perfect her be- 
quest to the people. As a young woman, it was said that at the end of 
every season she had ordered all her ball dresses burned in the 
furnace. Now she was thought equally pretentious for living in 
modest rooms on the third story of her palace, and keeping no cook. 
When her girlhood friend, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer of New 
York, passed through Boston, Mrs. Gardner invited her to dinner. 
Dinner was announced, and oysters awaited the ladies on a beautifully 
appointed table. When these had been consumed, Mrs. Gardner took 
her guest to a nearby hotel for the rest of the meal; she had felt obliged 
to offer the traditional bread and salt at her own board. Her Boston 
friends sometimes teased her about her purposeful deprivations, 
saying that they expected to find her one day on a street corner, 
wearing aU her pearls, playing her Stradivarius and begging alms. 

But Fenway Court had been conceived and planned as a gift to 
the people; only incidentally as the residence of its mistress. This 
initial dedication was to serve as a kind of beacon for other collectors 
—the Morgans, Huntingtons, Fricks, and Mellons whose paintings 
and manuscripts and varied objects of art, acquired for their personal 
satisfaction, were eventually to enrich the culture of the American 
people. Mrs. Gardner, who never followed fashions but undertook 
to set them, in this instance created a tradition of responsibility and 
obligation to future generations which wealth could not lightly dis- 
regard. It was to be followed throughout the country: in the Morgan 
Library and Frick Museum of New York, the National Gallery and 
Folger Library at Washington, the Huntington Library in California, 
and many more. 
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Fenway Court, in every least detail, was a personal creation. It 
bore the unmistakable stamp of Mrs. Gardner’s masterful character, 
her taste, her knowledge aijd her unbridled prodigality. She made 
large drafts on the specialized scholarship of her friends, but she 
bought nothing by which she was not herself profoundly moved. 
Charles Eliot Norton advised her for a time; Henry Adams secured 
for her an early thirteenth-century stained-glass window from Saint 
Denis, the finest example in the United States; Bernhard Berenson, 
the critic and expert whom she had discovered as a brilliant student 
at Harvard, and whose early career she had financed, served as her 
technical authority. But the large, noble design was purely her own; 
and its execution was her absorbing passion, her creative activity. 
What wonder, then, that she decreed that, after her death, nothing 1^ 
moved from where she had placed it, and nothing be added to what 
she had chosen? As time went on, the very inviolability of Fenway 
Court, its few errors and strongly contemporary judgments, were to 
become a major interest. For what would today’s lovers of art not 
give to see the Mantuan Isabella’s palace just as she had arranged it? 

The exterior of Fenway Court was massively plain, but the interior 
was a fairyland. A large central court, glassed over at the top, formed 
a garden where mimosas bloomed and fountains tinkled and nightin- 
gales sang. Its fagade was that of the Ca’d’Oro in Venice, with the 
original carved arches and balustrades, marble pillars, galleries, and 
double-arched windows. There was a mediaeval Spanish chapel and 
cloister. The furnishings of the great, stately rooms were individual 
works of art, and on the walls one saw the superb Tintorettos, Rem- 
brandts, Titians and Giorgiones, as they might have been displayed 
in Venice or Florence during the High Renaissance. In other, smaller 
rooms, were the works of modern painters whom Mrs. Gardner 
admired: her friend John Singer Sargent, whose portraits of her in 
middle age, and as a venerable sybil, white-swathed and white-hooded, 
were among liis finest; the Swedish painter and etcher, Andreas Zorn, 
of whom she was the earliest American patron; various young Amer- 
icans whose fortunes she tried to advance. For, unlike most other 
great American collectors of the period, who thought of art only as 
a relic of past greatness, Mrs. Gardner had a lively interest in the 
contemporary. And although a later age might deprecate her judgment, 
her taste was vital for its time. 

Vitality was her dominant attribute. She was still taking courses 
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at Harvard in her eightieth year, when paralysii finallv idnfuini her 
to a couch spread with silver sable or finest ermine. It dul imt iiufuir 
her vivacity, or the bright malice of her green eyes, as Sargent's water 
color showed. Two years later, she wrote to a fiiciul whom she luil 
not seen in nearly fifty years, a hermit in darkest Africa. She »a».l that 
she had a rather jolly house filled witlt really gwxl things, and that 
she still led an interesting life, with young ami «ihl fnemU. ”1 he 
appropriately old are too old— they seem to have given up the wofKI. 
Not so I, and I really shove some of the young ones rather close, i 
really have energy.” 

This quality of energy— the Amazonian trail which seenti ipenlWally 
characteristic of American womcn—gocs far to explain the lady's de- 
cision to vanish. It was a trait for which ‘‘Society" furnished no 
appropriate outlet; and, in due time, even the creation of wh i.d i.asct 
ceased to offer an absorbing vocation. At that |>omt, an indc(»rndeni 
career was to become .synonymous with the practice of a pri.tcssmn 
or an art; and, later still, with the alternative of an entry into ihc 
world of business. To the ladies of the older generation these «pjic*r- 
tunities seldom occurred. 

But before the lady— seeking to be judged on her merits alone. an*l 
trying to find an opportunity for indepentlent, free development - 
turned to the arts, the professions and business, the discovered a 
field of activity that was both interesting ami gruitinrlv soci.d. This 
was the field of public service, of '‘reform," and itir |..i.r ,4 hri 
example had a significant effect upon Amcric.m cultuie, hi drcimg 
herself to a cause, the lady learned how to liecoinr a wuntati, t he 
woman learned something more. She learned how to Ik-v.iuc an 
individual, and take her place as a citizen, 

[5] LADY INTO FOX 


The long, arduous struggle for the political cmamipati.in t.f .Amrf, 
can women was the most imjxirtant, as it was the ni..»t rdiKauve 
cause through which both lady and woman were to htrak ihr 
Chinese wall of convention that restricted them to de.o,.mvr loi.h.v 
In this strugge, the credit for final victory kiongs o. ,he Arum. 

to l'‘•wcrf.d ladir. ;h.>«- 

identify themselves wuh the suffrage movement, ami |c,hap, k 
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aMninj! mnrr engrcMaeti liwin they had an(ki{»ied. established new 
rsiucs and new {tattrtns nf activity tof others ed their kind. 

t)f these, the ini>st wulely pulditired was Mrs. O, H, P. Belnttmt. 
Her metanwitjdMMi* as it were from lady into fos-Hiignalixcd the 
disai^arance «il tlw l4«ly, as a nuial tyjir. from the social scene. 
Plum{>. jnijsoaiHHis and intrcpwl, Mrs. lklitn»nt had begun her con- 
qunt of "btaiety" by not maneuver mg Mrs. .‘‘kstor, who had mn wished 
m admit her to the lacreil citasWl. Jihe was ahle, in the end, to wrest 
the Kepler of dwtaiordup from Mrs. Asiwr's failing graqp. ^ 
m think «d herself as a pirmeer. **l always do everything fir« " Ac 
tioastcfl; “I Ware ilw trail fm the ri« to walk in.*' She had married a 
Vaitderlwlt when Vamlerbitis were tonsnb-red socially ineligible; she 
hod hern tl*r first n».iriy woman i«» ask for a divorce. She had been 
the rarlicsr jtatom Hichaiil M«aris Hunt, and her lifelong pauion 
for butl.bng kil «•> Her rlrciion as the first woman mcmlier of the 
American Imtnotr of .\o bnretorr, Aliei ilw death of her second 
husftand, m ksk**. Having cshausir.l the |nissibilitirs of ihr world of 
fasliam. sfic was aifarmtly eager l.o iirw hrldi of Iwnic. She was 
boib an ,\m4r«>n and, in a way, a puritan*, loiiirst Was, fur her, the 
wli«.W imoal .cmient of life, ami vieuwy was tbrteforc a kind of 

disastrt. . 

In I'.ngland, tlie milnani sultragisis had licgon ihnr sjicctacMlar 
strugsk* to Win ilw Iramlnsr. llirir rsamplr gave adtlrd im|ictui to 
the Ameruan «wivrm<*ni. laumlic»l many years earlier l>y Susan B. 
Anilwmy, I l./alieih l ady Stanton, l.Mcrrti4 Mott and other pioneer 
(cmimsis to this nortrineiu. and rs|icnaUy to the bramh which 
ptfUtiiird to ad»>|a il*e new tactic militancy, Mrs. Brltiwinl te- 
termmrd to mntnlniir her wraith. Her energy ami her cmuideral^ 
talent foi sirairgv. She went to I nglatid to confer with I lirisiabel 
Pankhursi. Sl«* founded tlw PoliiHal I .|ual,iy Uaguc. and Inidi. tn 
Washington, a home for itie National Woman’s Party. I hen she 
joined Mrs. Stanton's daughirr. I larnolt Slanirm Hlaich, awl iwn 
ywing. aggressively militant leaders. Alice Paul ami I.uey 
pbnning ilse camfsaigns and dcimmstratwns sjmnsortd by the Um- 
grr^sionat lm«.ii. Ikl.-tc ilir cause was won. these were to lead to 
hunger strikes in |ail. to picket lines amuml ilie White House, and 
to varmus «ahrr bums of eifective dramafiratMUi prewmsly untried. 

Meanwhile, Maibk llwisr. Mrs. Iklmoni’s rrsiikwe at Newp^, 
beoimr the scene *4 mass meetings f..r tlw cause; at one of them Mr*. 
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Howe, who since the days of Miss Anthony and Mr*, Stantim hat! 
preached the gospei that “women are people” wherever she r«>amci!, 
made a stirring appeal. By 1912, Mrs. Belmont had iKConir one ul the 
dominant figures in the movement. In that year, site led her furte* m a 
monster parade down Fifth Avenue, in New Yt»rk, whah, i«j the 
country at large, demonstrated the insurgent spirit of the frrniniiis. 
Two years later, with characteristic swift dccisitm, she cloicd atul ths- 


mantled Marble House. The largest and most sumpiuotis of the 
palaces which Hunt had designed for Ncwptjrt*s fabulous era simnl 
vacant, boarded up like a cenotaph of departed glories. !t sreineit a 
monument to the death of “Society,” the desuetude of Newport anil its 
way of life. It was a portent, and certainly a symbol, of the disapjiear- 
ance of the lady as a social type. When another thirty years had i^assed, 
the way of life, the culture and mores of the era of magntiketKe were 
to seem as remote as those of the court of the Grand Monanpie, and 
some of its relics as worthy of preservation, for their hisinrnal nuerm, 
as Versailles. In the nineteen-fortics, at the instigation of 1‘irsidrni 
Franklin Roosevelt, the palatial home of Frederick V'aiulrrbdt, in il»r 
Hudson Valley, with all its furnishings and works of art, was given in 
the nation as a museum— a representative example of 3 single, alni..it 
forgotten, aspect of the national past. 

For the younger generation of women of the favored social claw, 
the empty privileges of the lady exercised a rapidly dimuudiing ap|>ral. 
It was not enough, as Eleanor Rcwscvclt assertn!, lu be kind «. the jn-.,. 
to assume limited obligations of pliilaiuhropy, tu dinr .mtl u, d.tiuc 
with the right people only, and-live where you wouli! lie in ihrir niuKi 
A social conscience had begun to make itself felt in other splirtr*. and 
Its influence spread. Miss Mary Harriman, daughter of the taihoad 
magnate, made a serious study of sociology, liecamc actively involved 
m the work of a settlement house in New York City, and, wuh .1 laleni 
for organization that resembled her fathers, worked out a prog, an, 
of w^are service which, taking form as the funior Uague. was 

S Morgan, cipially au.vr in 

lal welfare, devoted herself cs{KcialIy to advancing the iiait,. „f 
women engaged in the professions. 

horizon of aspir.«ion. At ihr.r 
obW ^^^hhy and advantaged had felt an almost fcdal ,r„v of 

seldom attempted to remedy the causes which produced ,t. It wa. 
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nm incompatible wiih ignorance* or with a repudiation of responsibility 
for enlightened leadership* It was humanitarian, but it was inadequaiCj 
and the younger generation l)cgan iti susjHfvt that it was serially un* 
prmluctive* When the United States entered the first World War, 
Eleanor Roomelt s younger brother promptly enlisted in the army* 
Her grarulmf^her inquired why he dit!n*i buy a substitute* as many 
gentlemen did during the tlivil War. Ibe qursibn moved Mrs. 
Rclt^seve!l to her first really outspoken declaration against the acceptwl 
ttandards of the surroundingi in which she had spent her childhood, 
Ukc cMihers of her gemration, she had begem to think for her^lf~and 
neither the Mamlards nor the education which she had received ap- 
peared to have any genuine validity. l*his critical attitude had long 
been evident among American women who ciijoyrd mme of the ad- 
vantagei of inbcriicd wrahh or wh t.ij jHi^iUun. I hr laily. insulated ai 
die vvas from the .uul tniMniH of t.iifninofi rHjH^riemr, wm» the 

1,1*1? fti ii. Hut fhr AS thr rx.implr of Mr^. RiHJ^^cvclt and 

main utlirfu wnr to %}iu\v, Icil in .m rvp.inilnl hnn/nn. A arw* proqiect 
(^iriird. I iir Mp|Ni»ituHity whu h it nlfrtril IkuI dir Inftr 4»t all obliga* 
1 ) 011 , !i %s AS ilir nf iiinfr th>>o>ui.di ^rlt itia'kirry, m*»rr coinpleie 

futichno, lotifr itgiuhvjfU |>.if to i|*,i!ta»t) III ihr vfrativr hie of the nation. 

Em Mff. H*»*>M’vrh uhn, 4*1 the yr4fi jM%%ril, %vat to cirvrite her 
energy to rvny wnfihy %*kuI <.40^ ihr firld of |K»t)tict provided the 
thmhnid to 4 t4frrf. It 4lfi*f4lril tme lii hrr iinnin, llirotlurc Roewr* 
vrItS ibtughfrr, Aloe I^uigwiuilt, who lircame all able and willy 
{mlifical It Irtl Mrs. Iit»rdrn Harrinun to a {Hnittcm in the 

high uniiuiliot ihr I k-nuiirain parly. Apptafitn! by Rmideni Wilson 
ai a inriiilirf nf fhr l*rilrr4l ImliHttMt Hrlaiintu t !tiinmi««ton srt up to 
ilivc%lig4tr the t4Uir% iif w i,!r?|»fr.i*t 4 t>i||h, t liriwrrii iaptlal and labor, 
the muinfify fr|H»fi uj«ui whuh ^lic ittlLilititalrii at the end of three 
years* tiu.ly citalMiilird her as an aiithfUity on one of the tnosi im- 
|itift4iii issuri iotiiouitiiig the iiaiton. nir rffrci of tins rsj^rrience 
iijnm the piv^hohigv «>i ilir Uily H4% fevealnl by ihr stnktng tftbiilc 
whiil) Mfi. llafftinaii |Mid i»» *"Mtahrf" |oiir%, llir old lalitif agilalor 
whf*, fiu fiu*fr th4ii hall 4 ictiuirv. hacl kept alisr ihr svorkrr's hunger 
for frrnltmi. Mnthrf J*.iiri hat! fimi a ttfrlifaiul, find mcnidird and 
|»arits4n, but M#i. Ilafruiiafi th«»Mglii her ihr iniol iigniittaiil ss^oinan 
ill Amen* A, flM^igli hrf iilc had lirrn alirn !•» rVrfytluflg toinfortabir 
Amrritaii %% loppfJted to siainl for. d he gulf Iwtssrrn the 

World* fA Mfs. Asit^r and Mt»ihrf Jt»nr» had Itccn bridged; ami this 
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was in many ways more remarkable than that Mrs. Harriman, ap- 
pointed Minister to Norway by President Franklin Roosevelt,, should 
render distinguished service as a diplomat. 

Mrs. Wharton, who had been one o£ the first to question the values 
o£ the traditional, social pattern, thought hersel£, like Theodore Roose- 
velt, a sel£-made man. In her old age, she came to question the value 
o£ emancipation; though, to a limited degree, she had sought emanci- 
pation for herself. Considering the grandchildren of her contempo- 
raries, young women taught by their elders to despise the kitchen and 
the linen room, and to substitute the acquiring of University degrees 
for the more complex art of civilized living, she was inclined to think 
the higher education of women a social danger. Brooks Adams, whose 
studies in history led him to anticipate the decline and collapse of 
modern civilization, took an equally pessimistic view. The effect of 
woman^s emancipation, he felt, was to make her ashamed of her sex, 
and compel her to imitate the man. As the cement of society, the head 
of the family, the center of cohesion, the woman had virtually ceased 
to exist. She had become a wandering isolated unit, rather a dispersive 
than a collective force. These opinions, whatever their merit, registered 
the phenomenal swifmess with which social change had taken place. 
Even as a subject for fiction and drama, the world of “Society”— the 
world of Henry James’ novels, and Mrs. Wharton’s, of Clyde Fitch’s 
comedies, and Langdon Mitchell’s — had ceased to have any relevance. 
In letter after letter, James lamented that his later novels were unread. 
In the nineteen-twenties, writing to Scott Fitzgerald, Mrs. Wharton 
ruefully suggested that, to his generation, her work must seem the 
literary equivalent of tufted furniture and gas chandeliers. 

If the world about which she wrote had diminished in significance, 
she was, so to speak, the victim of her personal example. For it had 
been quickly followed, even by her former neighbors at Newport. 
Elsie Clews Parsons, daughter of the banker Henry Clews, went to 
study the Zuni Indians of the Southwest, pushed her explorations into 
Mexico, and wrote a series of books which awakened the nation to the 
necessity of preserving a heritage of art, folklore and culture in danger 
of extinction. She wrote other books as well, admirable studies in 
history, ethnology and anthropology; she wandered to the Cape Verde 
Islands, and the Sea Islands off Georgia to prosecute her studies; she 
helped to edit the American Journal of Fdlf^lore, Another Newport 
neighbor, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, seriously practiced the art of 
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itfulpiiire. Young American ariisis knew her ai a mocksr, gcneroui 
br^c’^a^:«or: anti ibe public was to prufit by her fmmdation of the 
Whiinry in New York* ami m constantly expanding coUec* 

tian of the works of cotucm|Hirary American painters and ^ulptors. 
And there was young Mim Alice I>uer, who profmimUy shocked Mr*, 
Astor by projHwng lu work her way through tollrge after her family** 
fortune had been Imi, She carried out her ituention, sjicciati^iing in 
advanced mathemaitcs and aitronomy; only the ipur of financial 
nrccswiy led her to devek^, prc^ewonally, a natural apittu^ for 
writing. Ai Alice Omr Miller, lAe wa» to have a bng career, to win 
svealth and popular ii^^ss through her hetion, |ournalism and verte, 
and to v^k in die thi^ter, the movies and radio. 

Such diverse career* were syniptofnattc of the nature of i^iai 
change. The world of Nrwjuirt and tMtih Avenue hat! linlr in common 
with the learned irty of S4 irniiUs. It was irtnntr Ifnin the studuts of 
paifUrrs and sculptors, Ittr n undrtslfMMl art fiidy as a irjic of the past. 
And wha! iiniM it nf dir iMOtriiHis gf»>up nt siiphoiu atrs who, in 

the Ja// Age, luirgaihe tnl at a nntiid lahlr m the ilming rtM>m of the 
Hotel Algt«iu(um m New Yt»fk, wmt joutnalisiic crlrhrity a* the 
”Thanafi*|ois lafrrary ami Itiintc Straight Cduh," and invited a 
Hurr In ihaftcr iiiriulpefship? 

Hy iheii maiiv of the grrai rsfabhshrnrnii of Nrwjsort were vacant; 
ihi»»e nn I itdi Avrfuie serrr faUiiig i*i the wrrckrri, aiul being replaced 
by towriuig hlmki Ilf apartments. A* art irtllurnce on fashion, on 
maniiefs, i»n ilir (Miiiplrti aft of civthjred living, the vanished lady had 
liertt iu|K’fir.lcd I |rr oHirtMif, for ilir American public, wai the n^vie 
itar who lilirn rsirrded her in audaiiiy, lapricuiutneta and ex- 
tfavagasur I fir ladv's daughtrr, or graiidiiaiighirf, was uiuaily being 
laught rnraiii of earning her livrlihoi*d. She was in lie hnind, in 

imrrasing niiinlirrs, making a varrer for herself; in the olficci of 
Women** maga/mrs^ in flollywootl and the ilicatrr, inmng enter- 
iainert in tiightilub%, arming pififes^sional model*, in faibionable ih^a; 
ot^atioiially in ibe praiiur of law or fnetlitinr, or teaching in a college. 
Whatever the was a teriiied clear that die was irking tliat 

free dr%rl€*|»fiiriii Mm|»ciuvr of ut tirafing on the other sr* which an- 
noutucti tiff final riium ipati«?ii and iblareil her fetiisal to lie- as the 
laiiy ollcn ha*! lierii a rradi Miadr gatinent« designed fo fit the average 
man. 



CHAPTER n 

The Woman Takes Over 


[l] THE VOLCANO OP UNREST 

As the new century dawned, America’s most popular poetess diH iissetl 
one of its emergent problems in Thf CosmopaUtan, A Matrly liKurr, 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox was softly cnvclojicd by pluntes, shtifons 
and Oriental metaphysics. Her life was blameless, but her inugiiiaiioit 
simmered. Day after day she boiled gently, always with a smgtUK 
sound. Over the land, millions of women throblieil t« her vrrws, linlr 
suspecting that her psychic temfierature, like their own, was in.hurd 
by daydreams. Many of them wrote t(> her. 'I'hc niuuni.itii nl mjil 
that reached her, she said, was often a seething V(ik.uu» of untr^t. W'j* 
knot time that something be done abrmt the restlessness of the luiHlrrn 
woman.? Mrs. Wilcox thought it was. 

Others, equally aware of the condition, shared her anxiety, ('harloite 
Perkins Gilman, a feminist and the author tif nuny cwrllrnt li»«.ks. 
expressed concern about the new lyjsc of home that hail Itegnn to 
appear in American cities. What wouhi Iw the cficet td 4 ibvellmg 
lifted clean off the ground—yardlcss, ccllarlcss, stairless, even k»t(,hrn 
less? Did the American woman know how to make wue nw ..f her 
new leisure? Mrs. Gilman doubted it. She dcurtliesl her as reheved „f 
much household drudgery, but tew ignorant, too iimul, is*, self 
indulgent to do other work, wasting her time, tailoring at anuisriucni, 
and salving her conscience with charity. 

This description provoked sou! searching among leaders of the ( «-n- 
^2 
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era! Frckraiion of Women*i Clubs^ fnuiulril in iSSfj a% rhe channel nf a 
new fcirce in progrrMive woinanhmHl. Were ii% mi*re than fifty 
thuu^ant! rnrmlirri aciiully ignoring ihe new hfr hir wtimcn, fhc 
siariltng fati ilwi "women mnv hirm a new mh ial grruip, iie|Mratr, and 
10 a degree hfum^gmetau**? Surely ihe rarnr%cnr%« ul ihc clubi could 
not Ire doubled! Wai not each of ihrm a "nutiual improvement so* 
cicty,” trading it* mcmberi "uui iniu lieifer bo|K-s, tudilcr aspirations^ 
and larger life"? 

llierc were ckiN organixed for ttudy of the art of the Renati- 
sance, Chinefc i^ligkms brfort Confuciui^ or the mystery of Browning. 
In citiah towns and even rem«e villages, women were meeting every 
second Wcdnei^y to read pa|>er» on IMaio anti Danir, on the language 
of the Iroqmiis, or the trail of the Saraerns m Spain. I’hry bravely 
embarkiNl on a srrirs of pr«»gf.inis dcvuinl In Cinrthr's /sm#r first 
debating llir Ijurnfma, ‘*t ',iti \vr l»r^l atiaifi In .i irur .ipprr» Mtmu nf fbr 
|»nr! and Im w^tk bv vu wuig hiiii .n 4 man bkr f»rhri mni* tit as unr 
liahhcil b\ ihr liivmr i nutd it Iwr ftor, as a pnaiuiirul Itinidirr 

ibargri!, th^t siu h rifntl i.4tiir In ptri n* |y linflung ^ bnr Mis. Hlirla 
lliuldr l^nit, a siUiTssful |niiiii.ilni, !.4fi|y suggrsfrd tlul ibr rifret of 
club paj^fs W 41 tiiftrly !*i ptnsr utirilirr tbr svnfrf was a skiituiirr, a 
Wadri, nt 4 drrp %r a divri ut sCaiidafd rditinjis of the rncyi Inj^'iliasl 
Cdrarly, Mrs. iKifr lacked ici|*rwi jwf ihr "Midillr aged Woman*! Ullt- 
vcfsity." 

Hut sn liid oibrfs. In iqnL|. ibr I’rdrraiiriri iniiallfd a new presidcni. 
Hnsk, busnisi Mrs Sarah IHali I^tkrr ivai a rrstdrni of I^iivrr* aC* 
custnitird <«» bii/b aliiiudci bui given hr all impish tuimof. 111 C*cilofadf> 
Wnittrii wrir lull t lU/riis, faiiidui sviflt ihr ImIIhI fcif ffltire than a 
dr^adr* and .Mrs. Drikrf bad wnfkr*| aitiVrly amt»iig n tati! in be- 
tuif of rrfiirm. Slir bad* a brafty infitriopt Inf bttlr linitbrs of congrniat 
ipinis wbii gatbrfrd ill iiuMty si tidy sliibs. *lti ibc tlclrgairi awrnbled 
in itiiisriiiMui, ilir iisurtl a thallrngc, ’"Dante is tirail,** dte fold them. 
"Hr dird several irniiifics ago, and a great ifiany tbings have hap 
jirfictt siiuc bis iiiiir. lx! us tlmp tbr ittnly of bis i^ferm am! pfiiceed 
in rariirsl fii tiiiitriiiplair mif tisvii 111% lal tifilrf i" 

dbc Mfintrdiair frsulis were suipfisittg. Sic yrafs later, another 
prrsitirnt svai able l*» afiii*»iifu r tbal the l*rdrralifiti bad lio platform 
eCsepi "fbe tair of woiiini an*! s btldrrn, and ibe hoitir, ibr latter 
meaning die four waUs *>1 tlie nty, as well a» the futir walls of brick 
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and mortar.” Even Mrs. Dorr marveled at the rapidity of change, re- 
cording with pride that the great majority of the women’s clubs were 
organized for social service. 

Leaders developed who could foresee the immense power that an or- 
ganized womanhood might some time wield, and who had courage to 
irect the forces under them towards vital objects. The old programs 
had been laughed out of existence. Instead, the clubs were grappling 
with child welfare, public health, the protection of women in industry, 
pure food legislation, extension of educational facilities, civil service 
reform, the elimination of commercialized vice. “What are you eating 
with today, garbage or the social evU?” Miss Jane Addams was asked by 
an elevator boy in the Chicago City Club, as she hastened to a luncheon. 
For the interest of the clubs in self-culture had given way to a militant 
effort for social reform. Even the exclusive Colony Club of New York, 
which appeared to be nothing more than a beautiful toy for its 
wealthy and aristocratic -members, inaugurated a course in industrial 
economics given by John Mitchell and lesser lights of the labor world. 
In many communities, the women’s clubs were the only agencies 
actively working for civic improvement. Miss Addams, herself deeply 
involved in their projects, found them ready to investigate any situation 
which seemed to call for vigorous action. 

With more than a million members by 1912, the federated clubs 
represented a vast social and civic movement. Their assistance was in- 
vited by the Federal government when social discontent among workers 
on the Pana:ma Canal threatened to postpone its completion; a rep- 
resentative was sent to the Isthmus, and organized the wives and 
daughters of government employees into clubs. The Federal govern- 
ment recognized the power of women’s orgemizations, and approved 
their interest in public questions. But vested interests were beginning 
to fear it. The president of the National Association of Manufacturers 
warned his colleagues against the club activities of their wives and 
daughters; they were becoming too friendly toward reforms inimical to 
industrial profits. 

. The mood of the women was as earnest as ever. But hadn’t it become 
disquietingly belligerent? They professed to repudiate the view — 
held by man in the aggregate— that strife is not only inevitable but de- 
sirable; that material gain and visible reward are alone worth coveting. 
They boldly asserted that they were weary of wars and hatreds, im- 
patient of greed and privilege, sickened of poverty, disease and social 
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injuitKe. lliey hmi evolved a group Clinton and a group ideal. They 
were learning huw to exert mau presuure on pt>li(icians and Indus- 
trulists. 'I hry were liecuintng adept tn the irnky buunru til shaping 
public opinion. ’I'hey tleclarcei ihernwlves ready to disftlay, in their 
new ftaiiul enthusiasm, a singularly tibsiinaie spirit. C'onservaiive folk 
sighed ftu^ the gntal old times wh«i a wrunian knew her place. 

*rhe lady had wanted to transform her {lersonal life. Hut the woman 
seas prnpiMtng to transform her environment— and this was quite an> 
mher matter. It was rug altofether her osvn idea; the notion h^ m ii 
Were, a history. A current df diicoiitcnt had been rini^ over the land, 
and powerful vmcea were calUng into quenion certain aspects <ei the 
estsbiisiwd social order. Rapid indunrial expansion, together with im 
creasing concentration of hnancial conirnl, were rrrating great de* 
pretaed areas in the naiinnal urtir, Was it true that a (imdiiion had 
arisen whith cnahlrd a wralihv nuiioniy !•> rsplml ihr masses^ Was it 
triif dial ihr avnuirs ««I iippi'miiiiiy svnr ilnsrd^ I hat laigr srgniritli 
i>i die wr«r {Nrtttianritdy iniuirniiicd ti, a drgfadrd 

c li'iiciis r ' 

Ihr wistnati vniild luil havr u^inJrsl ihr^r t|iirftut||«, futl ulir Wsinird 
|ri. 'lhr> ilcktfrsi, hiUrrly 4ml m nrufly rVffry 

tjiMHri. lly }Ni4itM4lii Ukr \Villi4ftl Hry«lfl 4ml *rh«HklfC 

Kt»»tc%rh. Ih Ijiwri lrjs|ri% hkr }tilm Mlfrhcll 4mi lutgrilC V's {>rbl. By 

4 liitir ImimI Hfilrrt ui ihr |tfi{»iibr miMkrakillX Itwgil^^inw, By 
1 hrt%tt4ti Ssw^i4li%ii 4iul «4hrr iilvrrat itrrgymrn Umn their pulpits 
AihI, hi ihr sMllri*rs hy iiHh nlujUff Rithard T* Wy, |f4iQ R, 
nitiiu, VhU l> Viithlrf, Stmun N. 4iid ITHirMrifi Vrblrn. who 

tifirii fras^hril ii4*fi4s ailriiia autfinurt liy mrant of li^tUfei 

and jftuir? A ijur^i liH |iHti»r %% Miiilfr way, 'Hie wtaneiv* 
ijrg4iii/4firiiii %vrfr i|iiisklv rlf4wi! tiiiij it, tin 4 II IrvrU nf fhii general 
rmsvrrncnt w»sinrn umm I»rg4ii tu 4»tiiitir the te«{Hmiib»lily of teackr* 
ihip. 

( ,1 1 OMH TV %im t iiN%« ifcNrr 

M*m fanr AihUmi rurffiphlirtl thrir new otjilmik nn life. Already, 
dtr W 4i thr ftw»H UttKiiM %vf»m4ii isi ihr ttiiiniry, and lMin>jvaiii ttmie- 
ttmn laliril tirr iii fif»i Mfi/rii. I hit W‘4t 4 inbutr !« her idealiifTt* 
whiiti ihry hkr»l iti think %V4» grntnnrly AmrrH4n, fhmigh in Anwfica 
{ieriiA|^ rniiiHi. Bmi Anieiicafii, who knew her to be all in* 
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novator, were aware that she was no exception. The women of her 
day recognized her ideals as their own. They i’clt th.«i ihe ha,i an- 
ticipated their experience, and was undertaking to exprew 4i for them. 
She was, in a sense, the deputy of their conKtemes, nicaking and 
aron g for them on the grand scale and the n-itional scene. 

In part, this was an effect of her person.ility. For, to the svomen of 
the time, she reflected their favorite image of themselves. ITcrc was 
no accent on youth in those days. Maturity was a badge of hmmr, 
proudly displayed. And it almost seemed as if M>ss Atidams ha»l al- 
ways been middle-aged. She was conventional, well bred, well 
dressed. She was serious, public spirited and cfticieni in actum. She led 
a crowded, busy life. As she aged and grew stout, and her hair whil- 
ened, she came to resemble a wise, kindly maiilen aunt; the (letuin to 
whom a family would turn in time of trouble, tonfcMing all its 
shameful secrets, somewhat dreading her rebuke, but sure td ci)inf«>rt 
and shrewd advice. 

Miss Addams’ family was the nation. She cxeniseit the ptertiganves 
of a universal maiden aunt, and one of them was to si*rak bn mind 
plainly. Though she was a consistent champion of uniH>piil.ii , .imrs, 
her personal popularity seldom suffered by it. Fven when sbr gave 
her support to Henry Ford’s peace ship and opjuned Anirfuan par- 
ticipation in the first World War, she was eventually fotgivm. In ber 
role of maiden aunt she could scarcely help rescinbling a nu>ial jmiiu 
pine. Her prickly independence was often inconveotrni, bm ihnr was 
something admirable about it. W.isn’t it almost her ihiiy to gn |K.kitig 
about in queer places which everyone else agreed to igo«>rr, aiul 
blandly prod the family into tidying them up? Wlirrc after all sviuiKl 
one expect to find her, if not in the forefront of cvny miivnoriii m 
improve the world-international peace, woman lullragc, vbihl svcl- 
fare, or whatever? The more “advanced” the movement, the likrhrt it 
was to appeal to her. But all this did not curtail her right to tnisure. 
Mss Addams made the most of it. 

In her make-up there was a strong clement of Mutdlr AVretern, 
middle-class common sense. This gave even her most ailvaiurd i.lras 
the color of respectability. When people called her an ulralm, dir trim 
implied no reproach. She w.is the kiml of idealist wlu.m Amnu jos 
liked and understood even if they disagreed wuh hrr, fnr her idraU 
always furnished a program for action; they were pratiHal. .she saw 
every social problem as a moral issue. But wasn’t ibis the tbaracicristic 
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American way of stating a problem, in order to get it solved? Stated in 
any other terms,- nothing might be done about it. An intellectual, social, 
or economic problem might leave the public cold. An appeal to 
conscience was certain to rouse the American people. Miss Addams 
knew their habits of thought. She shared them. 

The fact that she was an idealist led her, one summer, to journey to 
Russia in order to spend a day with Leo Tolstoy. The visit was to 
prove how little radical she was, and how impatient of eccentricity, 
even in the realm of ideals. Tolstoy was living as a peasant on his 
ancestral estate, abstaining from all comforts, despite his advanced age; 
laboring in the fields; practising an extremely literal Christianity. Miss 
Addams was known to him as one who had long shared the lives of 
the poor. When they met, she noticed that he glanced distrustfully at 
the sleeves of her dress. The leg-of-mutton sleeve was fashionable; 
hers were monstrously large. He took hold of a sleeve, pulled it out to 
its fullest breadth, and reproachfully observed that there was enough 
stuff on one arm to make a frock for a little girl. Did she not find such 
a dress a barrier to the people? For women, he approved a cotton 
blouse following the simple Hnes of the human form. Though she did 
not argue the point. Miss Addams thought the “people” of Chicago 
might find it peculiar. Presently, he inquired about the domestic 
economy of Hull House. Where did the food come from? She admitted 
that it came from a farm which she owned, but did not herself culti- 
vate. Tolstoy was profoundly shocked. Was she, then, only a social 
parasite, an exploiter of the suffering masses? Brooding on this after- 
wards, Miss Addams concluded that Tolstoy was more logical than 
life warrants. Such excess of logic, even in respect to moral principle, 
was a form of eccentricity. And wasn’t eccentricity only a way of evad- 
ing, instead pf meeting, the real problems of life? 

It was like her to brood over such questions. She had always been 
serious minded. At college she was an excellent student, rather proud 
of her erudition. There was talk of her becoming a missionary; the 
predestined spinster may already have been detected. When women of 
her generation remained single from choice, vanity usually urged them 
to explain their motives. Thus, Miss Ida M. Tarbell told that when 
only fourteen she was praying to God on her knees to keep her from 
marriage. Her prayer, she said, was an echo of the strident feminist 
cry filling the air at that moment, the cry that woman was a slave in a 
man-made world. Miss Addams, however, had not sought divine inter- 
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cession. In her day, she said, women were unable to combine a career 
with marriage. Men did not want to marry women of the new type. 
Public opinion did not tolerate the double role of profession and home- 
making. And modern inventions had not yet made a new type of 
housekeeping practicable. Did she cherish a grievance for having pre- 
dated the washing machine, vacuum cleaner and kitchenette? Prob- 
ably not. The real point was that, while still at college, she made up 
her mind to study medicine and live with the poor. 

A breakdown in health compelled her to abandon this project. So, 
like the heroines of Henry James’ novels, she set out for Europe, in 
search of culture. As a sightseer in London she was taken, late one 
night, on a tour of the East End slums. The misery and wretchedness 
she saw haunted her. On her travels, she became aware of social mal- 
adjustment everywhere, gibing at her with a sense of her uselessness. 
Soon, she was suffering. a moral revulsion against her feverish search 
after culture— as American clubwomen were subsequendy to do. Was 
she not completely out of touch with reality? Was not life, with all the 
difficulties removed, too much like eating a sweet dessert the first 
thing in the morning? 

She visited the great European museums, and came away with an 
admiration for Diirer, who had been unwilling to lend himself to a 
smooth and cultivated view of life. Her faith in the moral worth of 
“culture” had been rudely shaken. Was it not merely a kind of orna- 
ment, a costly superfluity? She recognized the futility of all artistic 
and intellectual effort when disconnected from the ultimate test of the 
conduct it inspired. What about her own scholarship, her own con- 
duct? How could she justify her pleasant, self-centered existence? She 
had been lulling her conscience with a dreamer’s scheme. 

This conclusion was natural to one who, in youth, had worshiped 
Emerson. Her enthusiasm for Emerson led her, when his friend 
Bronson Alcott lectured at Rockford College, to clean the old philos- 
opher’s heavy cloth overshoes in a state of ecstatic energy. In those days 
she heard die clear summons of an “iimer voice,” and had resolved to 
share the lives of the poor; for Emerson urged absolute compliance 
with the dictates of one’s inner voice. Had it not spoken again, that 
night in London? 

In London, a group of university graduates had lately established 
Toynbee Hall, a social settlement in the East End, the first of its kind. 
Miss Addams joined them as a resident worker. Her vocation, her 
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duty, could no longer be ignored. She would work for social adjustment 
by seeking to break down the e.'cisting barriers between classes. So, 
during the winter of 18S9, with her friend Miss Ellen Gates Starr, she 
opened Hull House in the heart of a Chicago slum. 

Something resembling Miss Addams* crisis of conscience occurred 
in the lives of many other American women. Their discovery of wide- 
spread social maladjustment came as a challenge to which culture 
furnished no adequate answer. It produced a mood of moral earnest- 
ness. It incited them to action, even when they weren't very certain 
about what kind of action to take. Any action was bet^ than none; 
and one could learn as one went along. Shortly after Miss Addams 
opoied Hull House, another Middle-Western woman went to New 
Ym’k City to study trained nursing. Miss Lillian D. Wald knew noth- 
ing about the aw.ikcning of .1 siKud conscience or (he existence of a 
settlement movement. She h.id little more th.m an inspiration t«j Iw of 
use in stjmc ssay or somehow. An crr.UHl of mercy took her into the 
slums of the lower luM Sule, She w.is distressed by the misery of the 
utulerprivilcgcrl itusscs who rlwelt there. Presently she went to live 
among thetn as a volunteer nurse. In time, Miss Wald established the 
Henry Street Sciilrmcnt, anil a distriii nursing service. Ikrcaute of 
her expctiriHc m all forms of s<xi.il welfare -gained by the cxjicrt- 
incntal, trial and error mcthiKl of meeting prt^lrmi as they arose— she, 
like Miss Addaiiis, srxin liecame a national figure. 

Hull House and Henry Street, and similar institutions in cities 
throughout the country, developed social services which later became 
|uthhc fiiiKitons. 'I hey initiated progressive social legislation, lliey 
providetl opiNiri unities for represent .it ives of Ktlxir, management and 
govcriunetu to meet and disi uss tonirovrrsial issues. They coofieraied 
With ageiuies of the I’cdrrat government, and gradually brought 
alxHii an expansion of its rcs{ionsitHliiy to dc|tcndeni stxiat groups. 
l‘ront the ranks of their residents they furnished s|>ec(ahsts in many 
varieties tif public welfare work, originators of reforms like Mrs, 
tdoreme Kelley, Miss julia C. l.aithrop, Mist Josephine Ixiwcli and 
Miss CierifUiie Uarmim. Even on (xxii like Edgar Lee Masters and 
Vachcl Lindsay the exficriencc of residence at Hull liouae left a de- 
cisive impression which atfccied their future writing. 

ImlectI, as the years {lasxcd, Miss Adtiams' sentimental decision to 
share the lives of the jKx»r prtxluced some very extraordinary results. 
I'rom Its mutkst start, Hull House devetofied into a complex organiza- 
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tion which acquired the prestige of a national social laUiratory. It 
served as a model, not only in the United States, but in many foreign 
countries. Visitors came from all over the world to study its vancil 
operations, which were as extensive as those of a university or a 
municipal government. But its true importance did not lie m its prac- 
tical achievements, notable as these were. Hull House was more 
significant for what it represented than for what it thd. I*‘«ir it ex- 
pressed a new social attitude, as it were a new philosophy, to which 
the plain American people, in increasing numlrcrs, were pledging ihcir 
allegiance. 

This was why Theodore Roosevelt asked Miss .Addams to help 
prepare the platform adopted by the Progressive j»ariy in the cam- 
paign of 1912— when the demands for s0ci.1l justice, sti long diuinvd 
by small groups, were at last thrust into the stern ,irrn.i of I'ohtu.il 
action. Who, better than Miss Addams, couUl M.ite the pimuplrs m 
which the new point of view was grounded? She luid alir.idy au.ilv.*r»l 
them in a series of provocative iKKiks. Again and .ig.nii, on Irtuirr 
tours that took her into the smallest towns scrvcil by the ( h.uii.itn|ti.i 
circuits, she had discussed them with all tyiH-s of aiidirincs, .she h.ul 
served as missionary, afxjstle, prop.agandisi. Atul-'moci iinprohahlv 
she had succeeded. The new doctrine was like a rising wind, swrrpmg 
over the country. Theodore Roosevelt, challenging privilege in die 
name of decent government and fair play, knew that Mis* ,\dd.tnis 
had opened the way to Armageddon, 

For the moment, the battle was taking place in the arrn.i of |M>ttiH.il 
action. The issues were being dcfmctl in economic terms. lUn to .Mm 
Addams, and to many like-minded AmerkMits, the bran of dir ni-iurr 
was neither political nor economic. It was purely niur.d. Tbr long 
range solution would therefore have to lie an ethical one. 

In their view, the economic structure of society, like ns juilnnal 
structure, existed to serve a purpose, 1‘hat fuirfxisr was to make pos. 
sible, for all, a particular way of life. The American economic sysirm, 
with its trusts and tycoons, its concentration of {mwer aiu! wcahh, no 
longer facilitated that way of life; it obstructed it. Amrrujtis b-id as 
sumed that evolution was synonymous with progress. Hut m rcononiic 
as in biological development, evolution was a blind fone, li resuhrd m 
the reign of jungle law; only the ruthless ami powerful survived bv 
treading down their fellows. If the American way of hfr was n, lie 
preserved, the process must be italtcd. Economic o|icrations must Iw 
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controlled by ethical principle. They must be made rcsj^insive to a 
truly ^ictal ideal. They must lie dircctctb not so much iu the survival 
of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive. In a 
broad sense, property rights must yield to human rights* Americans 
would have to adtl the social function to democracy, 

llus dcKtrine clashed with that of the {Kjwcrfut high priests cjf the 
‘'buclvgtnidess Success.” Had not William Graham Sumner bid down 
the principle that the mkIsA order is fixed by laws of nature precisely 
anatagous to thc^e of the physical order? That the most that man can 
do is by his ignorance and conceit to mar the operation of ^ial laws? 
By man’s ignorance and conceit, Sumner meant humaniiarian effort t 
the absurd attempt to make the world over. And ticorge Ibcr, pres* 
ident of a Morgan railroad, speaking for the lyctKinH, luul expressed 
Sumner’s doctrine in warning the workers that ihnr righis am! 
intrirsts nuisi lie itmtalcd lu die (liristi.in grnilnnrn to whom CkhI 
in his inlinne wiMinm h.itl given the coiuiol til the pinjHrrty iiiterrs!s 
<i| die iounuy, 

lUn Minn Adtlams. widi ieriain oilier Amriu.ins, was tniiliilriU that 
the woihl i tiiiiJ be nude over, ainl was titi|trlul that it \Vou|tl lie. The 
nuinediate, uigeni pioblrm \\ i\ in nuke tlir plain (leoplr lK-|irve in 
this jHisMbilnv, and priMudc dirni to i.irr, {’hthmiphets hke William 
l.tnirs and lolm I Jewry ni\iUrd dial wm irly is a plastii tifgaiium: that 
MHial rnvirinunetu \s only nulcrial to Iv sha|ird, by inirlligriHr» to ac* 
iortl with men's dr^iur; dial the worhl is wilil and young and »iihjrt:l 
to i-hangr* ‘In ’uinple lolk ilutnigluHii die icuiniry. who |>rrhaps ha«l 
nrvri hrard o| lainrs ami I Jewry, wlui were igiUirant t»f all scK tal 
fliriifV but awair dial die “Afiirfuaii dirain'* had n»mrhuw lieeM lort^ 
she carnrtl dir iti>|»rtut ilrw gusprl. Natinr will cafe fur pritgresi if 
fiirn Will cair Ji»r irforfii, Pfolesstir Simun N. I'atitm tlcciared, at- 
irinpimg fti redme the sicrd of litirraitsm to a phra^’, Mim Addams 
maiie reltifin lecfii an rxiUsng atlventiirc as wtU as an ethical » hlijia. 
lion. 

Hrfiiftn drinamieii palirncr ami faith. Not all lii^rals had ihese 
t|iuhfirs ni the atiipir tnrauire f»{ faiir Addams. ‘I hr rminent lawyer 
t lairiur tJaffinv, imc of her rarher assiiciaies at I lull I louse, con- 
cluded dial "il'i no use |nii!iitg tnlil pavks oM die brow* of a fevcrUh 
nun; fiml die siiiittr of the fever and rout it mil of the luidy/* Was 
Hull lltiusr, wr?r all ittivriiish clloris dedicated to reform, no more 
than a tohl patk, a inrrc palltalivr? As an old lady, Well pas! her 
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seventieth year. Miss Addams sometimes wondered. S!ir iuitl seen 4 
postwar generation cynically desert the quest ior sivi-d jimuc, 4iut 
make a gospel of individual freedom— csfiaially in sex tcUiiuns prt 
haps because their predecessors had been too excliisivrly iitincrnrd 
with the masses. Now, she saw the country sunk in an abs ■uii.d n i»ni irna 
depression, the people in a mood of despair. After nearly liiiv vraii i.f 
valiant effort, Hull House was still surrounded by fetid slimn, mil 
only an island in a vast sea of human misery. An old, intnnatr fjieiul 
said that Miss Addams’s accumulated honors in nt» svay «.MiiM>lrd her 
for her utter failure to lessen poverty even in her own wnlruieni 
neighborhood. 

Social maladjustment was greater than ever. Mivs Addarus ihmighr 
she knew why. Was not its real cause the failure of cut idr.o .m.l 
conventions, not to mention our prejudices, to keep up with the pur 
of material change.? The American miiul had not kept .liur.iit d ui 
own inventions. Culture stilt lagged Iwhind civili/aiion. ( •uliuir, « !„. h 
had provoked a revolt of conscience in her ymiih, trtururd 0. pi igur 
her at the end. Yet she, herself, would be rcmrinfierr.l by ssh.u dir 
had added to it. For— as much as any Amcriran of her iimr dir h i.l 
awakened the nation to the gravity of stK-iai issues, aiui ripiipi^^d u 
with a social conscience. If, in the grc.at mass of the Aturiu.ui i«-cplr, 
there existed a resolute will to bring alxuit ch.mgr, th.ti wdl b.id Iktu 
fostered by a maiden aunt who never faded lu sjicak bn nund. 

[3] REBELS 


Before women of the prosperous classes ha.l Iwgun in runrsi m 
conteinplatc their own stKial order, women lc.idrrs had .invn .,in..ug 
the underprivileged. In 1877 there cKcurred a nationwide r...h.u.l ,n.kr 
which paralyzed nearly every city. Violence, disorder and drurun,.,,, 
broke om everywhere, but in Chicago they pfenp„.„rd 4 rnru of 
terror. Watching the unequal struggle between werkns and luuir.l 

«hc wckrr,, Sf,r sv.„ 

Is r widow of an iron moldcr, who earned a g..«| l.vuut 

Ubor and became an organizer. Urcr she itlent.hrd hr, self wuh ibr 

■«' I- I- 
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Mother Jones* as she came 10 be known, was tough, sentimeniak 
imfmtient oE all social theories and most reforms. A iM^nign Uule old 
woman in a tidy bonnet* she was tneendiary. It was her pride that 
she had always raised hell to keep idivc the hunger for freedom among 
her boys, the miners. Her atm was to make lalHjr a religion with laltor, 
and to do this she would use any m«^ns that ofTereti, She could out- 
talk and ouiswear any man. Once, in order to dramatisu^ the plight df 
the miners, she led an army of tagged, tttarving childmn through a 
dozen Eastern citi^. She lived in an aimc^phere df violence, at the very 
center of bitter industrial warfare. She was ohm homelats, sometimei 
pennilet^ mually in danger of &rtm and imprisonment. Her fiery 
spirit never su^ided; she was incapable of urulcrstaiuling defeat or 
despair. It was this spirit which led CIbrcnce I>arrow m tlescrilic her as 
the Wendell Phillips at the lalHir mcivrmeiu. I Irr own verdict on her 
life was nearer the mark, have made the nacion kn<»w chat I am 
alive and un the gcuuinl*'' she unce told an aiidirtue of tlubwomcn. 
iihe hail. 

'rwn wi»mrn of similar caldirr were among the leaders tif the 
agratian rrvnlt that surgnl up m the Muhllr West during the decade 
of die eighteen iiincues, Mrs, Amu L, Ihggs ami Mrs, Mary li larase 
came from larins diat ftir, cm year*, had licrn parched by drought and 
seared by hot winds. I hey knew the plight of the Urbf ridclcn farmers 
of the CJreai Plains. Simple wumen, without much education, they had 
a bitter sense of grievance and iniustice which flared into the eto* 
cjuriue learned at revival meeting*, niroughcnif the Middle West, 
great crowds jKiiimf iruo the litilr towns to hear them speak in 
churches, h h*«4hnuscs, |iulilic squares aiul, for a irason, Mrs, la?ase 
made tbe euimtry ring with her baitlr cry: "What you farmers nmd to 
do is raise less v*»rn and more Hell!** 

Bill if was in the ranks of organi/ed labor that the nesv leadership 
of wiimrti lircafnc mmi rapiclly cllective, Wiih few exceptions, the 
younger gcitcraiiiiri of leaders bore no resemblance to pioneers like 
Mutbcf foties, 1 hey iitatlr bitle um of invective or »j»clllhnding araiory, 
They liTcaine cxficfis in pratiiial sirairgy, makers of pilityi and. in 
order to iiirri on their own grmincl men like Samuel (iumiicrs who 
Were *1abir siatesincn.” they poicrrded to ac(|uire a thorciugh grouneb 
ing in ciontunics, general social ihrnry and the laws alfrciing lalmr. 
Women like Rov hchnriderman, Agnes Nesitir and Fannia M. tkihn, 
emerging from the cap-makers’, glove-makeri' and garmcni-makefs* 
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unions, made themselves powerfully felt in the crusade against sweat- 
shops, and soon rose to positions of -influence in the national move- 
ment, spokesmen for women in industry, but likewise representatives 
of labor as a social group. 

The fiery example of Mother Jones had one conspicuous follower. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn had been brought up in the extreme radical 
wing of the labor movement. Her father was an early “wobbly” — ^a 
member of the revolutionary, roistering, reckless Industrial Workers of 
the World. This organization represented workers excluded from the 
conservative craft-unions — ^migratory and unskilled labor; the “bums” 
and “bindle-stiffs” and “hall-cats” who, by leaders like Sam Gompers, 
were considered a proletarian rabble. A handsome, vivacious girl of 
nineteen, Miss Flynn received nationwide publicity during a spec- 
tacular conflict between the I. W. W. and the authorities of the city of 
Spokane. As the “wobbly Joan of Arc,” she was among the leaders of a 
series of violent mass strikes conducted by the L W. W., using her Irish 
gift of eloquence both to incite the workers and to plead their cause 
with the public. In the opinion of Emma Goldman, she v^as one of the 
first American women revolutionists of proletarian background. 

Of such women, Emma Goldman herself was the most notorious. 
Short, stocky, exceedingly plain, she looked like a strong-minded, re- 
spectable housewife. She was strong-minded, no housewife, and any- 
thing but respectable. Her prim white shirtwaist and black skirt dis- 
guised a proletarian Aspasia whose tempestuous love affairs, whatever 
their private passion, were always public demonstrations of a theory. 
Emma Goldman loved theories with an indiscriminate ardor. The 
violence of her affection for ideas was equalled only by the violence of 
her antipathy to capitalists and reformers. As she was convinced that 
every attractive idea ought to be adopted, her life — except for intervals 
spent in prison — ^held few vacant moments. In the phrase of the day, 
she “believed in experience.” So her path was littered with abandoned 
lovers and discarded philosophies. To all of them she had been faithful, 
in her fashion. Each had seemed irresistible— for a while. 

Like Miss Addams, Emma Goldman was a sentimentalist with a 
swollen conscience. This combination can produce a domestic nuisance, 
or a woman with a mission, who applies the same tactics to a larger 
group. Miss Goldman never doubted her mission. Indeed, she was 
incapable of any doubt. Humor was not her strong point. She dis- 
played that exasperating consistency about minor matters characteristic 
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^lie genuine zealot; and, running true to form, she ignored con- 
^ncy in the large. Thus, the refusal of life to be bound by the logic 
moment reduced her to permanent perplexity. There was some- 
childlike about her persistent efforts to make it submit, to bring 
trick; and about her aggrieved surprise at having failed. It was 
only perplexity. The problems raised by her industrious conscience 
seldom more than rhetorical questions. She was ready with the 
^ers even before the questions were uttered, 
txe had two careers, and her talent for dogmatic affirmation was 
^iceable to both. She was a political revolutionary. She was also, 
*^xig the second; decade of the century, a very popular lecturer, 
^alism was then at flood tide, and ‘‘new” ideas were exercising a 
^erful attraction. There was a “new school” in every field — social 
fiction, poetry, drama, painting, philosophy — ^and everyone was 
-r to be brought up to date. Even the women’s clubs, suspicious as 
were of “culture,” succumbed to the cult of the contemporary. The 
e lecturer— who sometimes felt like a species of eunuch admitted to 
' es where no normal male, whatever his motives, would dream of 
udiiig— was already provoking an agreeable confusion in the minds 
-^omen bent upon improving the world. The situation was an ideal 
for Emma Goldman. Who was better equipped to offer the plump 
pretty pupils of extravagance, as H. G. Wells described them, a 
rtory of new ideas? Had she not dallied with all of them — ^free love; 
X control; psychoanalysis; syndicalism; the social novel and the 
il drama; Russian literature; Karl Marx and his errors; Peter Kro- 
:in and the true gospel? Like Margaret Fuller, she felt competent 
peak with authority on any subject. And she did. Women who 
ued culture in bands, as if fearing to meet it alone, emerged from 
Lectures slightly dazed, somewhat exalted, with a pleasant sense of 
rious peril. Sometimes their peril was very real. She had a way of 
ing them thinking. 

er mission, however, was to help bring about the proletarian revolu- 
It had been disclosed to her as an immigrant girl, newly arrived 
1 Russia and sewing garments in a factory for seventy hours every 
c at a wage of two dollars and fifty cents. She became a convert to 
Jneory of anarchism— and what wonder? Presently, she went to 
in the slums of the lower East Side in New York City. Touring 
i slums many years later, Henry James concluded that, in the 
ed States, there was such a thing as the freedom to grow up to be 
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blighted, which might be the only freedom in store for the sttuller fry 
of future generations. Emma Guklinan anticip.ttetl hts h 

was the only freedom she knew in her youth. It m-ulr her .1 Incuil «»f 
the people. It also made her an implacaldc foe of the sf.Uf . 

She received her education in East Sitie cafes where furriijii intel- 
lectuals debated how to save the American workers whow lanuu.n;c 
they seldom understood. There was much talk of the tlavs sttujjcle arul 
the social revolution. How could it best he cxjicittfcil ' Hy irrioriMii, .u 
in Russia? Why not dynamite a factory? Why twit Imtnli .» ptotuinent 
millionaire, no less an oppressor of the masses that! .iny Kn^nan grartil 
duke? Grim Johan Most, a fiolitical c-icile from luito|ie. h.ul puhlnhed a 
pamphlet on the science of revolutionary warfare, fie was l.mnu 
Goldman’s mentor. This kind of talk went to the heail of .\jr\.iiujrr 


Berkman, an intense young philosophical radical. I le w.is Imuui,» t ii.td- 
man’s lover. One day, during a strike at the IhimcMr.u! ,.t tlir 

Carnegie Steel Company in which several wi.rkrn h.id km di.it, 
Berkman made an unsuccessful attempt on the hie t 
partner, Henry C. Frick. Overnight, Emma {iuhliiiaii o., 

torious. Thenceforward she was known as "Keil Imi,iu.i'‘ .md v% .„ 
seldom free from surveillance hy the jHilicc. .She .uhirvrd junhrr 
notoriety when a demented youth. Leon C/olgos/, .ovostn .ir.l I'lr, 
idem McKinley, and it developed that, umler an ..«iimn! o our. hr 
had talked with her several umes Ijcfurc setting uiu mi U\s ttuif ilrmiH 
errand. She was ignorant of his intention, and uuukcui ol v,.mi,h..ny 
in his act. 

In point of fact, she had a deeply liourgeois ahhottnur Muh 
crimes. Isolated instances of jxiliiical terrorism servc.l ii„ ,„rfol 
pose; cruelty could not be defeated hy cruelty, ‘rhe rrvolui,,.,, 

other story. It was the inevitable prchidc to umpia. It w..iit.| u.hcr 10 a 

condition of affairs that would rcpkicc ruthless c«m,iri,i„,n l.v v..!.,,. 
taiy co-operation. Coercion wmiitl k unknown. Ft.vrnv, svar uid 
crime would cease to exist. The need for government wi.uld .h.ipp;.o ’ 
The state would wither asvay. For the first time, the individual w.-uld 

fte^w Hiranr?'”' T ‘"'T*-* «»>Hh ,hr 

^tTZ’ mn'i T individualism .mnrd to 

extreme conclusions. In 1920, after serving a year in ottu.u l„f ,4,. 

s ructing wartime military conscript ion—hke Mis* Addam, »hr w ,* 
a conscientious pacifist-Emma Ciilman w.i* dciior m u Ku 
„dicai. Sh. .0 find 
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in the revolutionary fatherland. Her dtslUusion in Communist Riiwia 
was the major tragedy of her life. 

No less than Miss Addams, Kmma Ckitdman frprrsenfrd the rarnrsi, 
social-minded^ restless mcHxl common to many American sstrmen in the 
early years of the twentieth century, tamwiciue, irntitnrniality and the 
sew culture often conspired to make them tiuiiUllcheatlcth however 
well meaning, Emma tJoldman never undcrsiocxl that the individual 
km which she profe^sd as an ideal had produced the «ciiwmic wdkr 
which she hoped to me destroyed. She was ccHnim^imiis of mfermem 
and liberals because they were tm l^kal; aidl i^volutimtiis. She 
thought the i^tlement p»ple--Uke Miiu Addama^incere but mis^ 
gutdi^ idealiMs wboas efforts, being merely palliative, only srrvetl 10 
c^^uct locki change. Yet, dislielteving in reform*, she gave hrrwif 
indiscriminately to all radical caiisr*, and drlcmlril w»nh iiiipaftial /ral 
ail effcirts to bring alKHst ihc iiitpriivrinmr mI a %mirfy wlu*h ihr 
waiucil !u ovriHim. I hi* inraiu tuily fluif hrr hr.ifC am! Itri liratl 
did nor ahvay* mar^ti lu *ir|i, Hn lir.itr atra lir.i u> all lilirtat 

and IilHrtatUig pi*»}riM, tin iiniul ilmiaridr.l tiir r^orinr, inutifitprm 
fnising soluiMiii. b.vni had *hr nl niafMf ttuiMititlrricy, 

she Would imr have .u km»*vlr*l^fd it. \ amiy winihl tiavr comfirttrd 
her to ilrv lair !iri*rl|, an ^iir did, a i rvi »lutiuiiary tt> the very emk 

Whafrvcf rhnt djifrrrmc^ to nufltii.k, ihr chib women, the mxUI 
reformers, ilie lalM»r leader* and the i|M*kc*ificti |t»r the protrfariat all 
had a cotnition ob|ct(ivr, ll *j|ily a* w'ofnrii, they were aiiiiely Mfusilive 
III Mxial uiiioiur, and h»*jHrd to riimmalr H. TIrrir pur|i«Me was lo 
tramtorm tlsru rnviffjfiiiirnt, in bring dnm a *'tirfifr life.** But, 
ir»*nHally» die m*#*f ratluai ihangr jtriMliirrd in ihr iiKtal terne wat in 
nil WMy due fii llirir rlforN. I hs* itiaiige wa* rua fklilirrair, bill its 
cffetli ttniihrd lirarly rvriy area tjf Amrrivaii life. Ii wa* prodiM:rd by 
wunicn dciiiiied lu tTmain aiiunymuu*. 

(4) ANiiNVMui/s niANsrrniMftlis 

By the miildlr righirm niiimr*, women had tirgiin to tiivaclr die field 
of reniioftm aiiiviiy, ’Ihr foray wmii liecame a mat* movemenl. In 
ii^iOj aiitititi ofirdtiih of all AitirrHan W’oiticn over die age fif irti were 
repirted to lie brradwaiifirrt. Irii year* jater, die had 

reached firafly one tfuarter. The grrairii relaiivr mcrease occuri^ in 
ollkr and store employment. New imiruments of butifWM 
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were coming into general use. Women were virtually swept into office 
work by the typewriter, cash register, acldrcssograph atul filini; svstem. 
Miss Tarbell noted that by 1900 there cxistal in Sirrri the 

phenomenon of a private secretary drawing a salary id ten thtntsand 
dollars a year. It was not long before women gained a innn«>|m|v of 
the stenographic field, occupying ninety-seven percent t'f all avadahlc 
positions. But although it was only a step from liic conruleniial inmiton 
where a woman had made herself essential into the ranks of ibe 


directorate, the step required time. 

The spectacular conquest of the stenographic field was paralleled in 
others. The rapid movement of women into business ap|wafcd i» in- 
volve a widespread, dramatic break with tr.ulitinn. lUtt, tu many 
women who participated, the break was more appaimt than real'. 
They had been trained, in the home, for an older form of the same 
service. As unmarried daughters at home they h.ul "helped l•■alhcr 
with his letters,” the novelist Dorothy (.lanfichl iHimied our; .is u,vcs 
they had attended to a thousand tiresome small det.ids so ihai ihnr 
husbands could be free for real biisinc.«. The transition lo piotrssi.mal 
service in office and factory was easy and natural, tluuiKlt n rrqtmed 
a more subtle adaptation than the earlier iransiiiou fioiu srsvuii; at 
home to making garments in a factory. 


Yet the expanding .share of women in economic auivtiy somniinrs 
exacted a heavy cost. In the cighicen<ightics. as ., you,,.,,-. 
journahst from Kansas, Mrs. b’lorcncc Finch Krilv .uirmpi'r.l u, 
breach the stone walls of Breston, then still the htnarv iru.r, of the 
country. It was only after months of futile se.irch ih.it »hr ohi .mrd a 
job on a newspaper at a weekly salary of ten dollars; „s propncinr 

rS I disapproved of womn, m .omuahsm. 

In 1894, when S, S. McClure invited Miss Tarlwll to ,0,,, h.s r,hio„al 
staff he offered her a weekly salary of forty dolLirs. M.s, TarticU had 

rcDutation ' if r'T P''«f«sionai cxjicricrur, and r,fahli,l,rd 

reputation. But forty dollars represented more money rhait she had 
ever expected to earn. - * 


fhJn! undertook a comprehensive iuvrsngaoou of 

the position of women m four major imhisirics durimt dsr vr us In- 

^^earnerTtcr?' 

wage earners were paid very low * 

upon to own („ ^ c,I„. ..rrZ 
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imttnx in ihr Uhnr pool wai to tkprrM wagrs for women, I^w pay 
wai for a long timr ihcir only f^oncmiie mrrii in comfiriiufin with 
men. In nrafly half ihc iitmpiitllr»^%u*iut working women over 
iUff^n year* of age werr rarning lt%% than %\K tlolLiri a week. Nearly 
thfee<pwrirrt wrtt earning lew than right, liconomsii* refKiried 
that «evrn ibllari wa* nrceioary for hare nulm^tciwc, while more than 
eight dollar* wa* rripnird to provide a living wage. 

In ihcjiff cirttumMaiKrt, it br^aine increaaingly clear that mem 
(Quality of fi|»|K>rutniiy for wtimen did not prevent their ejtpbitation* 
By iQiOt Mr*, lunily Janw* Buinam waa aiMrning that the working 
ymnun mmt have a *|»ccial Mtuatniti treairt! for her if locicty is to get 
the infn«»i ffoni her that she can tki. It *va* f>t*vit>us, even then, that in 
unrctiruirtl 4i»i«|»rtitNm %viih mm *he enmrs to grief and the race is 
iniorrd. lender rvuiirig itnuhtMmi dir wa* U*und to go tfi the wall. 
Though ihc uitcmti of i}*r working w«»inan ami the lady were cs* 
i^ntially itmfhifing, they agreed in dirtiiking from the naive taw of 
hirer. 

Wiiftirii lirgati lakttig Orp* If* erralr a sjirvial titiiaiicm for them* 
selvri. I hr Naiumal WiHuan** *1 f 4*lc l^iion la’agiir had liecn loMiulrtl 
in orM* h* inuuctfiafr tdtjrvf Wa* tii ratir iom|Nrn%attoii, for even in 
ikitlrd Wink wufurii wc#r Itriiig panl tmly one third at much as union 
mni. Ihr iiiiivrmriii lor laU#f fUgafii/alion iprrail rapiilty. S«i diil the 
allrmj»t to j«»rir riias^tfiiritl *>1 oaiat Irgitlalioii pfolCilitig CVoiiirn and 
childirn 111 uidiittfy. In lint, the wnmrti’i clubs cocijirfaied with social 
woikrrt likr hU%% Adtlamt, Miw Wald and Mrs. Krllcy, and with 
union Iratlrri like Miw Hi hriridcr man, Mim Nrsfor and Mus Cohn, 
The rlfftri ilrfin*ii%tralrd ihr comrftrd p>wrr of an orgatii/rd wtimam 
htiocl tvhrfi fhictird itiwafiU vital A licg*nniiig w'at made wnlh 

the pastagr «»f laws friirutitig wmkiiig liiiurs aiul pmcrihiiig saiiiiary 
amt tair tiamlards for indusinat plaitis. And by ioia^ stale latvs were 
firing rnactrd priivuliiig for minimum wage standards to eliminate 
urirrstrictrd tfim|viiiion. 

Yrt alt wtsfiirn were corivimrd that Irgidaiiori of this kinti was 
desirabtr. Ch*poUi*»n in it i!rvcli>|*r*l anuing the iifgani/ed lUlTragiiif, 
They rcwnird frgulaiioii in Iwhall of Woiiirii as a weaker sr* trcpiiruig 
Miciat prr»iritiuii, I hry wafiirt! no sjircial iifuaiioii. they afgunl with 
a show of rraltsiif h»ga that Hides* minimum wages were marie 
rtputly appluahlr to womrii ami iiirii. they cvouhl iiirrely Imorne 
masinuifii wagn for sviiinni. and itught have ihr elTecf of excluding 
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women from many types of employment. The controversy over this 
issue was to continue into the nineteen-forties, with opponents of the 
special-situation theory agitating for an equal-rights amendment to the 
Constitution as the only acceptable solution. 

The movement of women into industry, the professions and public 
life was enormously speeded by the First World War. President 
Wilson did not exempt them from his call to service: “It is not as an 
army that we must shape and train for war, it is as a nation.” The 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defence was set up 
to mobilize them. Among its members were such prominent rep- 
resentatives of feminine leadership as Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss Tarbell and Miss Agnes Nestor. The 
emergency demands of war opened opportunities for women on a scale 
never before conceived possible. Reviewing their activities a decade 
later, the historian Charles A. Beard asserted that they had worked 
in every capacity save that of the soldier at the battlefront, foreshadow- 
ing, perhaps, the day when equal opportunity would have no limita- 
tions or exceptions even there. 

During the war, millions of women replaced absent men in manu- 
facturing industries, business offices, financial institutions, transporta- 
tion and communications services, and government bureaus. As the 
novelist Inez Haynes Irwin reported, “the executive secretary came 
into full power. Banks and department stores put women into ex- 
ecutive positions with hundreds of subordinates. Women invented and 
established the tearooms which stretch from coast to coast.” By the 
war’s end, women were firmly entrenched in occupations that had 
previously been open only to men. Five hundred and seventy-two oc- 
cupations were listed in the census of 1920. Of these, women were 
actively engaged in five hundred and thirty-seven. 

Because of this condition, their long-belated enfranchisement, in 
1920, failed to yield any very spectacular results. It did not usher in 
the millennium confidently predicted by the pioneer feminists. Nor 
did it confirm gloomy oracles like Brooks Adams who expected the 
vote to destroy the influence of woman in modern civilization, save 
in so far as her enfranchisement tended to degrade the democratic level 
of intelligence. It increased the political power of women to force the 
enactment of social legislation, and they used it for that purpose. In less 
than a decade, their political effort produced more than four hundred 
national, state and local laws promoting social wel&re. 
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Partly in consequence of their enfranchisement, women began enter- 
ing public service in increasingly responsible posts. A woman was 
elected to the bench of the Supreme Court of Ohio. During the ad- 
ministration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde and Mrs. Borden Harriman were appointed ministers to Scandi- 
navian countries, and Mrs. Frances Perkins entered the Cabinet as 
Secretary of Labor. In many of the states, women presided over juve- 
nile courts, and courts of domestic relations. Women had served in the 
Senate, and were frequently elected to the House of Representatives. 
They were as much at ease in Wall Street and political party conven- 
tions, Mrs. Mary R. Beard asserted, as they*were by the fireside or in 
their beauty salons. 

By the opening of the decade of the nineteen-forties it was possible 
for Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning, a popular novelist, to say that work 
which was once begged by women as a right, and later chosen as a 
privilege, was then approaching an obligation. In the competitive arena, 
they had levelled all barriers. They operated railroads, public utilitiesj 
department stores, chains of hotels and restaurants. They controlled 
international enterprises in cosmetics. They were retained by great 
corporations as foreign trade consultants and public relations counsel- 
lors. They helped shape the policies of some of the nation’s largest 
newspapers and magazines. They were successful in all branches of 
engineering. On the radio, and in the columns of the press, women — 
Miss Dorothy Thompson and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt were outstanding 
examples — told the people of the nation what they ought to think, and 
few any longer considered it remarkable. Theirs seemed a boundless 
horizon, Mrs. Beard declared. And Mrs. Banning noted that the 
American girl could now direct her ambition toward almost any kind 
of job without either losing face or being extravagant in hope for her 
future. 

This was a social change as drastic, as pervasive in its effects, as any 
that had occurred in the nation’s history. Nothing revealed it more 
clearly than the complete reversal of public opinion about the “woman 
question.” At the turn of the century, the restlessness of the modern 
woman had been under attack: her disposition to question the social 
order; her reforming proclivities; her wistful desire for a career. Who, 
asked Mrs. Marion Harland, would banish from our midst the 
matronly figures so suggestive of home, comfort and motherly love.'^ 
And a public official, reporting the drift of women into industry, called 
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it a sad comment on our civilization, since it would inevitably bring 
about the loss of all maidenly modesty and those qualities which are 
so highly prized by the true man. 

But by the decade of the nineteen-forties, criticism had long been 
directed against the woman of leisure; the women supported by men, 
or economically independent, who were neither homemakers nor 
wage earners, nor otherwise socially productive. The fiction of lead- 
ing American novelists furnished a crowded gallery of satirical 
portraits of the type — ^selfish,, superficial, materialistic, predatory. Her 
complacent egotism was the medium for boundless aspirations, and 
whether she was called Undine Spragg or Fran Dodsworth made little 
difference, for she was always the same. She was recognizably true to 
the American scene, and the public, like the novelists, considered her 
nothing to be proud of. 

[5] THE DICTATORS AND THE FOLKWAYS 

Even before the turn of the century, American writers were discussing 
the peculiar power enjoyed by American women. Henry James be- 
lieved, for many years, that the young girl was the one frail carrier of 
culture in American civilization. Later, after long absence, he visited 
the United States and revised his opinion: the young girl appeared to 
be a pathetically broken reed. Henry Adams considered the American 
man a negligible quantity, and felt that if a dix-neuvieme was to be 
built up for America, it must be for — and by— the women. But the 
most revealing comment of all came from William Dean Howells, a 
deeply sympathetic portrayer of the sex. Howells complained, some- 
what ruefully, that the fate of every serious American writer was in 
the hands of the womeii, for he had to go for their taste and their 
sensibilities and their sex-piety along the whole line. However benevo- 
lent, they were absolute dictators. 

Forty years later, it became evident that American women, in the 
mass, commanded a power probably unique in history. Its effect upon 
the character of American civilization was not meeting universal ap- 
proval. Howells’ complaint was frequently revived as an indictment, 
furnishing a controversial theme for novelists, dramatists and critics. 
Thus, for example, the witty and intellectual novelist John Erskine — 
a former university professor — discussed The Influence of Women and 
Its Cure. Americans, he charged, were now living in what was es- 
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mmmily a woimn i wtwM m a m t%i ulrai which were cjualifidi by 
mmiAn^ {h»iiii t»f vic%v r^iher than by trnni. Analyzing ihai m ol 
wfca* a» they i»|*rr4ic%l m vartnui tkUU dl aciiviiy, Mr. Erskine found 
iJwm, m% die wIimIc, ilclccuvr uml iiuliituiig, l lus view %% a% dwred by 
amuhrr nt»vrb%i. I«»r ihe mitnrnt lurtird cfiiic. In (irnerAimn 0 / F#^z, 
Philip Wylir cuaitiifird die luiure tif currrnt American ctviltzaiion 
ami culture, 1 liev, he cmUeiHfoi were n« bnger being fth4|)ed by 
well* but by ^Timwn, Women cr>n»iitutr(l the American audience for 
all art ami all ulrat, lliry were the ultimate cansumert of mmt td ite 
gomb prtidmrd, ITiry were the hnal arbiters of the **way of life” cullb 
vaird by die fiaiitm. 'the rmilts «il iHia condition cvere* in Mr. Wylie*i 
c^iintui, ttarcrly fti lie trunmriulrtl. Hit iuclgmriit of die American 
woman ivat mi ituifr cofiipltmrntary than dial paiird by the Adams 
brtithcri III thrir *ati«tid itMitnrnu. 

If AmrfH4ni wrrr aifually living m a w'liinan** wtirlil, was lUH the 
imiaium liur itt tlu^ tncrtia til Anirruati nirii^ Wiimaii*% jiower 

til pfinliKe itf ihatigrt m the rnt>m had long lirrn ai kniiwl^ 

rvlgrd by rvriy*»nc. In dirve matirrv, dir Amrrn 411 Woman babtliially 
look brr iMnd on im^ral jtfifui|dc, |u%cthtng dir rrutlu — wbairvff 
flieir natufr »»n dir bigbcti rtliHal ground). *I ii men, dir {iroi.rfts was 
iiifnrttmri liHiUiiotg 

|‘iir r»am|ilr, the Amrf$i;ari woman gave her altrgiaiicr, from in 
imr|itMin III the rally righirrn fiifirtirv, ai dir irmfirfanie movemrni. 
Men tinglit nduitlr thr Mtotm wrr&ktng rauU of dial humorteM 
crwvadrf, Mim l aifir NalMtfi; w«>fiirn apidaiHlrtl thrill. I.a&king their 
iupfitiff, dir nti*%rfiirni mighi iirvrr tiavr frviihril m nationwide 
|iroliiliiii«»n. lakr |•frvlilrlll Hi»»vrr, diry thcniglit it for a 
great Miciat ami r%«itioiiiit rs|M-rifiirni, iioblr in iiiMtivr and far reach- 
mg in inifnoM*, Ai lair at ihr {irrdoititnaiidy thy vriitimrnt 

among du- w**mrn of tlir itHiiiiry was irgarilril as a guarantee of Hi 
jicrmancmr, "Hritral iff dir I ighirrnth Amrndnirni i» almml an im- 
{MiDilftliiy/' tlrtlaictl Mfs. Malirl Walkrr Wdlrlirandi, lairly Assivtam 
Aitornry <*rnrra| in thargr of rtiffirvrmcni. And Srnaicir Shrpjiard, 
atidiof of dir amrndfnrni, felt dial dirrr w*ai no morr ihame lor ill 
rr|»ral dial! thr#r wav "for a hiimiiiiitgbirti to fly to dir plafirt Mars 
wridi dir Waihington Moruimriii tir*I lu iti lad." Hui pmendy svoinrn 
— nearly a milisttfi and a tialf, ofgaiu/rtl as a pfrisiirr gfiuip — were 
striving to rrvrfir die law of thr laiul. *1 hnr afgiiitirfil was no! tsaiird 
mi the {)rai.tiiai tonsctjurmcs of imh at lion. I hry advocated rr|yral of 
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prohibition, as women had previously adveoted its enactment, in he- 

half of an abstract moral ideal. In the attempt to nuikc the wmhi uvrr 

did it matter if intelligence faltered, so long as conKtrnce rmtaiiird 

versatile.? 

Over the years, as her public conscience applied itself to her private 
life, the American woman produced a remarkable change m the fiune*. 
That Howells, of all men, protested against the tyranny of her set |hrty 
was extremely significant. For Howells, whose art was "as nattnal as 
the toothache,” was by temfjcrament finicking and wjuramish. Hut in 
those days Anthony Comstock— bearded, sdk-haticd, frtKk coated, as 
befitted a Victorian Savonarola— kept a virtuous, uneasy vigd over the 
arts. Respectable folk were outrag^ by novels hke Stcj>hcn Crane's 
Maggie apd Theodore Dreiser’s Sitter Carrie. 'I he Fttghsh actress t )lga 
Nethersole, playing Daudet’s Sapho, was beset hy the aitrniioits of the 
police. The city of Boston, having commissioned from htedrntk Mac 
Monnies a statue for its Public Library, rejected w»th lu.iou ho h.vrly 
nude Bacchante. To her old friend and .idmtrer, Prnfrsv.i t iutlrc llu.i 
Norton, Mrs. Wharton sent a copy of her new ijuvrl, t he uj 

Mirth. The distinguished translator of Dante, fotKetiuig I'a..!.. and 
Francesca in his anxiety, urgently cautionet! her that no great wmk of 
the imagination had ever Itccn based cm illicit p.icston. 

Illicit passion, excluded from art, met with sictn puimhmrni when 
ever it blemished the smotith and cultivated surface of htc. One rs- 
ample of this punishment deeply impressed the laighdi novrl.si i I, ti. 
Wells on his first visit to the United States. After the Husm.ui trvnh.iiMn 
of 1905 Maxim Gorki came, out of a terrific cimfusion ..f hl..Hl,hcd. 
squdor and injustice, to tell America, the land of light and achieved 
freedom, of all these evil things. Gorki was aieoinpanird by a bdy, 
presumably his legal wife. For a brief pcrimi they basked m an mi- 
mense sunshine of public honors. Then it was diwovrrrd that }ii« 

i, blif Mitir. 
[funl by the 
fnuntl iliriii- 

k CUiy with 

cnmin^rju V 
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buuipdnion 01 many years was mu, in face, Mim. c; 
Andraeva; their union had not licen sanctified. Dri 
press, ejected by hotels and deserted by their friends, tl 
selves at last, after midnight, in the streets of New 
every door closed against them. 

But was it not precisely to guard against the improb 
of illicit passion that convention imposed a nice tlccori 
of convention to destroy those reckless enough to ignore 
Everyone knew this, and the knowledge made The //« 
exating book to read. Was not the inevitable doom of 
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plicii m iHc firtt tha|Wrr? Linking A c)»permi« die rrftticc! to havi 
m with a ftmng ftwn iii a public restaurant. Bui»»s3iit impnKient girl! 

con»rtitril lo have tea in ht» Imihckvr A{^rtmcfU« On lliis point, 
ite r^Hial arbtirri of eiiijOrtif were raplicii. liven an '‘elderly girl** of 
thirty-live nunt mM viiti an artitf's ifutlto abne-^aUhciugh there wai 
in art an enn<ddmg anti pyrifying intWnce which idwuld be a prch 
teciiM. So fufcd Mrs, lolm Sherwimk And Mrs. Burton Harrii^— 
^tl^gh the wai a profetuMnal author, die had been bom a d 
Virgtnia--alMi mmk chapertmaip e^ndatr^t a girl wtMiid fm 
ture to cMiihai ti wiihoui the mk oi dianp critkiun from alim 
Mrs. Frank l^arnrd e)tpfin«rd atrioui concern becauK, in 
many f^rts of the Wciu and StHiiht young gtrU had the privilege of 
visiting pLu.es i*f piibtic frfredimrnt ami amiiicmrnt alone with a 
ymittg mate 1 hetr was fu* irllmg what ikrriicttciiii might n« 
Comlofml, ofne the *lrhcatr pfri.autwm% were frlaJtetll 
Yrf, wiilun the %a*.fed ttiatWI of inairiimmyt drasik changes were 
jtrrady laktng |>ta*r, Ihvtutc W4i tturrasttig. "I hr btrlh i4lr was sud- 
denty falling. And ilwse changes wrtr miutfing ihirlly among 
families on the higher it^ial and etonomic IrvrU, Brrsidenl 1 heotk^c 
Rntnrvrlt. wbi shared the Amernan woman's jsrufiensify to make 
every sottal poi^ilem a moral isstir^ waihtiigly drimiificesl the modern 
wiifnan's wrllishmrss iti bfinging aljoiii race suicide. Was ctuUra* 
cqtfHai illrgah as well as iinirntfab^ 

A md«l fiiannrrrtl, wi wnts mimksl, quivotk lociat worker vigt«romly 
dissenirth Mrs, Margarn Hanger bad serv^l as a district nurw in the 
slums of New Votk t ity. Hhe knew the law, iHil site was imprcMed 
by ilw •osial rwetl lt»f family limiiaiutn arming the under privilrgcdt in 
llw inirtrsl of tluki welfare ami matrriial hralth. In 0114, she brought 
out ihr Itrsi issi^ of a magarinr, Th^ IVumam ilevmcd to birth 

cotiiroL |i was pifunptly iwiincd by tlw Othce. Subsequently, she 
was letiirnced to a term in prison for circulating a pamphkt on the 
Mme sub)rct, Rrlraurd, she tmtunmti her erusaefe. yiiiic af^ft frmn 
tlw toctal results lo be aih^veil, was mu ihi^ likewise, a prtdilefii for 
const leme^ |u«ice was dreply invtdved. For how could one S|ieak 
of rc|uat lusiwe iiiidrr ihr lasv, when ibr law iisrif ilrpfiveU the poor 
of tiiformaiioii rraildy aticsiiblr i« ilie prosperous? t>ver the years, by 
ihm moral real, aiitabrr snuay was Won, 

Where tlnl coimiemr Maiul with rrs|ieii lo the cild sriS piety? In 
htik more than isvo decades, woimrn had achieved efnamipaikn, 
suspictfius con vein urns ami lussy tkemum of yetiefyear were 
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obsolete. Illicit passion had become a commonplace subject for fiction 
and the drama. The nude had been admitted to respectable art. The 
theories of Freud were a favorite topic of conversation. In the realm of 
ideas, sexual freedom was no longer a disturbing novelty. In the realm 
of practice, conscience wavered. As the nineteen-twenties .dawned, a 
new generation came on the scene and a new era opened. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, the brilliant unfortunate symbol of the jazz age, afterwards- 
characterized it as a whole race going hedonistic, deciding on pleasure. 
It was an age of miracles, it was an age of art, it was an age of excess, 
and it was an age of satire. The earnest older generation chiefly 
noticed its excess. Miss Addams was not alone in deploring the new 
gospel of individual freedom, especially in sex relations. 

Remarkably, it was a representative of the older generation who 
stated the case for conscience. Judge Ben B. Lindsey was almost as 
closely associated with reform as Miss Addams herself. He had founded 
the children’s court in Denver, thereby launching a movement that 
spread over the entire nation. The author of several widely read 
books, he had long been a favorite lecturer with the women’s clubs, 
and his ideas always commanded respectful attention. He, too, was 
alarmed by the sexual laxity of the rising generation. Under the exist- 
ing mores, could it result in anything but social disaster— divorce, il- 
legitimacy, wrecked homes and ruined lives? Pondering the probable 
consequences, he held to the philosophy of reform, the theory of ex- 
perimental social change. Better revise the mores than attempt to turn 
back the tide of nonconformity. Should not the mores be fitted to life, 
rather than life to the mores? He proposed that society legalize a pre- 
nuptial trial period, a companionate marriage. A bitter controversy 
developed. Yet Judge Lindsey knew the conscience of the American 
woman as well as any man in public life. His willingness to risk his 
reputation on a daring formula implied a belief that the outlook of 
conscience had shifted, that the old sex-piety had been— at least tacitly — 
discarded. His faith proved to be premature. But the next twenty years 
were to show that it had not been altogether misguided. By the nine- 
teen-forties, public conscience no longer made an issue of sexual free- 
dom. 

[6] PURITAN CRUSADER 

There was a characteristically American irony in the fact that the most 
notable exponent of sexual freedom was, like Miss Addams, a puritan 
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yn4W4rt t»f \wmg om. Yrt ti wm itm m ^ puriian lhal the 
Am€fn^4ti iHtbiK taw |%ailt»fa I>ufU4n whrfi, frrth fft»m luirt^^ri 
Ifiuinphf, %hc Iifti t.*iifr%| ilir lfrtitr«! StMt%, Her wnall Invcly head 
buwlcn»wiir»t, hrr rwnlc bnly itartrly vcilrtl, her feel Iwrr, the tbiiml 
fepf «ray thr I hit %V4» in the rrj wl ftuilfling fabrics, 

whjfcbiwtl fiiw«rabfy, I hc iti4tiirt|nf^r hail nm yri thrd iu lambic* 
^mn, m ibc piami in pall I br Irmalc tuirn bad licrn mvitihk fw 
f^arly 4 triiiiify 4 bi«}b»gHa| ifmvrntrrHr rfciigiicrl Uke the ck«h«i 
to layer r 4 of iiyfli, Va^tmmh beautiful m4 ut- 

jj^ly frar ttatkira chaltrn^d (^utkfv. Weartug only 3 tiiniCt ibc 
M^rtl 10 the tiifiiig fktii 111 am^ni auilHuity, 

Slic tUiHnl !n ibr nf an f*reln?»ira canduaetl by 

Walter rafting ihr blnr «!r4{)rrirt ol an rrnpty stage* ihe 

cnirmi like a iigurr Ctrrrk miiinuff, aiitmalnl by ihr music of 

fdmk «*f lirrflufvrft Hri ilarKtrig rvi»krt! ihattr mrfn»»firt t»f claisical 
anittjiiicy. I hr puf nv t #irck art wjt t 4 >%ttiu«* rt|sri ully In Americans 
svlin ha*l nrvri fr4^1 dirtf IiaAtfa, trtisrtuilg in hrf native Ijiul 

at an cvangrlii n| ^uiutir, tti%|nrr«il it In a.l*»|a her at a lull, 

Sbr ba%l |irv4*ftir a ^ nil ui I.Mfi»|ir, alttJ. | hrfr the %vat amimg the 
ntiitl tvutri^ kinnvft «>! all v\mr#t%afit, itlritllliril hkr rtiVally, hv bcf 
firti name akuie I Icf iiraiity » apei^^atril ami tlHlraitrtl gfral artlStl, 
Rmltn inatfr «ti!4%tMigt i#l Iki lt»«fy; tii ili«l MaiHtil ailil Ikiur- 

ikilr, hhr ifinveil iti 4 ttMfll i»| irtchfiiict a»lfr%tri, tvrilrft, Kusiian 
prifuct, philittfiphrrt, llir Iratlcft nf' lyiMirfy tn laHulon and 

pant, KuHNir ttat btiiy ttith her sfirnitihrdt rsiravagaiKC* hrr lUC* 
fcstivr iitfaCiMf IMII9 Ihr Irgritil Hhnh tvmild k»ng tiirvtvr brr was 
alrrady iit thr ni4kiiig Ihr irgrnd tvat laltr, Itadiifa Wat griuimcly - 
and ingriiiMHitly Anirruaii, at tirafl a |ntriia!i liriil iipin iniprftVing 
thr Wnrid. It wat tlut ttmpliMty whuh, i<» I.iif«j|H-aii%* made her term 
M) ritir|tlii»ttail% (i>fiipir%, 

Sl«* had 4 gt|»t%likr « ti 4 dhi«i«t in San Framiwroy where brr nwriher, a 
divnferd wimiaii, tu|»|»*»rird a faiiiily sn prrcarMnJt rrt|wci4bdiiy by 
Irathing thr piaiiii, Stw* wlirrtllrd ifrslif Irnitl %kr|»fHai Ifailrtmrn, and 
laiighi ilaiutfig III itrighU^fhiii^l ^hildrrn In adil Iff the fafiidy incmTir* 
Scni ifi 4 inattr# ff| iMlIrf, ihr Um*k ilurr |r%t*>ni and frlutrd fn ton* 
limic: ihr rtrfHiwt wrir Ugh, and agatnti italisfr. She rit4|»rtl Ifrom 
ichtitil 41 i|tiHkiy 41 pniiblr, in thr tame way. All during her life 
die Wat It* fc^ni any dtt* and ihilikr tnaking any thrtkull intel 

Irtlital rlfttf! lake thr heft^mr 0! "Ihr Sirgr tif latiitlofl/* the might 
have pf«aritr,| that ihftr fhingt tlitlii'l niatirr : "H I tifwr gel iliefc, t 
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sh all be perfect.” It was the common faith of the women of her tlay. 

and in her case it was justified. 

As a girl, sfte read indiscriminately, flottks .ilfottlc.i .m ev ,»(*<• from 
unlovely fact. From all her haphazartl Jhittrrini; nt p iyrs \hr cmrrijrtl 
with a distaste for reality, a tcntlcncy tn mntakc iltr oiivinr for the 
profound, and a cluster of wistful preferences. Jshe had .dira.lv tlmded 
that she would live to fight against marri.tge, .md for the rmam rpaiion 
of women. She felt a constant spirit of revolt against the nattownrss of 
the society in which she lived, against the lirmiaitons i»f htr, .md a 
growing desire to fly eastward, to a life which might Ik- hioadcr. Two 
generations of American artists, under the spur of the same iltv ontmt, 
were to follow her, reversing the tide of migration, Mr.iim hdr , shr h.ul 
acquired some local reputation as a tc.n.ltcr; she latlr.l hni .» nesv 
system of dancing, but in reality there was no svstrm. Vn a was 
enough to give her a sense of vocation. 


At eighteen, she set out ea.sfwaril, to conqitrr the woil.l, t 'tar .inr.l, 
uneducated, with nothing more than a strong n.nsutu.n ot hn ,,vv ti 
talent, her purpose was quite clear. .She would not studv .uni m.nirf m 
art. She had invented one for herself; she w.mld pi-uu,/- aud le .. 1, n 
Had she not “discovered the dance”? ‘I'his w.is m the j-Muirr* tr.,,!,ii..n 
of her forefathers, who had crossed the contitirnt m .1 ...v.-ir,! u 
B ut it also expressed the puritan spirit; confrni|>tni>ut ..t dir a, . imtu 
latcd experience of the past; ctmccrnetl with ilw nm .md umu.-.!; m 
tent only upon the futurc—ujKiii wh.it m.iy l>e .m«! oii.ht o. 1,,- |,.i 
dora’s way led her, briefly, through ( diiwigo .nul NVw y .,,k, whnr m> 
welcome detained her. Then, tm a cattlrlvui. to 

Like James’ Isabel Archer she brought to 1 im,i>c Imlr moir thm 
her meager knowledge, her inlbtcd idc.i|s. hrr r ..t ..u.r 

innocent and dogmatic, her temt>cr at tntic csaitmg .m.| mdui.'^iu ft 
was with these slender re.stnirces ih.it, in her d.iv, womru wr,r '.,sm.. 
to make the world over. Wh.u womirr that limy m.,.|r vuo.r „i 
uinbling, or that they thought c.xperirtuc .1 lontmnou, rsi«-nmrm ’ 
Ladora was no exception. She was unupir only m catty mg the .urvad 
mg attitude to its extreme ccjii?^c}ucnccii. 

After five years of priv.iiion—»,tnctitnrs ,hc sjirtn hrr d.m m 
museums, her nights in a public p.itk - »ut cr.s, ,.„nc, a, .hr },.d d 

told bewildered impresario, to bring altont a ,rna.„a„.r ..i 
y means of the dance? Was she not a real Ainctuai,? dl.r ical 
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American, the wm ernam, wm mn a gold ch4ief, or a monry lover* as 
the kgriul i^bwed him, bui an utralitt and a mytiit. CJnc nmird only 
lo liiirn it* "inner vintr/* fuiknv ibe glram ot one** ‘'inner light 
mad ihafr the rr%uliiiig rrvrLiiiim. Vm c«|)erimrnt was* or shoutdl be, 
d^ n^»l r|i*t|itc«l rvangcliMti* 

Ho l«t» A rrlmiwr ihati Jor^ Acyams and fhr oilirrs, she asf^ired to 
pmtiscc tfhdfige over a wok rralm td human alfairt. ‘*1 was never abk 
m ooikfirttatul.” dve Mid, "why* d one wanted to do a thing, one sbouldl 
m ^ hlw wanirtl to icvotuikmiee the art of the dance* and the 
did. $he waniwl to rrhMrm the early rdi^al^ of chiMren*, her ichooli 
bad mmvc rfirt i ufion birr "jnogrewve^ imt^k She wanted to make 
wmmn tulisvaie their bwltct, am! mU^n a new freetbm in elcrthrs. But, 
above all, the lu make ibr wmtd ottrjH 4 new giM|irl of w^stual 

fror*kmi, and a iM*%v $*lral i*l matcfniiy. 

Hrr kne adaift %i.rir tuiiiirftHm ami many wrre i|iri;tai:ubr. 'riuHlgh 
they t|Harig horn iMvium, iMdoia emidmied tlirm on pniiiiplrt they 
furrudird a mrdnifii tat hrr |vri*»fiat evangel* I very new tlrvrk»|imeiU 
in her litr frrmrtl iti |frt*ifnw flic lirgiiinttig njt an al»%»»liilcly new life* 
So the cmlMfkrfc! am rvny k>vc at it st wcfr drtunrd in lir jirrfril and 
periiianriit. She %% ai Icti |tf«mtttikiitHi» ihaii fttvi hoaily vsrgiiiaL None 
of the otafnf l*»vr^ t*i %t lioh fhr gave hritcll bfi night her inorr than a 
iranttrm ha|»|jmrit, %let% faded her with 4 ic«ltnui iinantiiiity. SIw 
aikrd fuiihiiig n| ihriii r%tr|f| |Vflr%tii»n« 1 hat pattinri Wat m iiflcfl 
accntsipafiic^i hy 4 tof erttt ol (a|ntali/.rd, ahtiravl mntm did not, on the 
wb4c, make ii ratnrt ft*r fncti to ufukrttaiid Iter* Mmt of them, captb 
vated hy her bauiy, hrr fame, or hrr art, were soon dmumerted by 
her uiralt, tvhuh ilwy were rVjv%ir»l tu tharc hut irkkiin even grai|^d> 
I hry wafitril ait atlvrniuir, and wrir t»llrfrd an rilmation* Hbc wji% the 
vktirti i>f her itmtttrmr, iHrr k*%r, ihr iiitKf light hurned j»cr|iciually* 
If W41 4 iiffitiigai t*»n8 river of miragrt, 

Itaditra wat alwayt aitratird by gensil^or ivltal she look to lie grio 
ill*, .^imciimri, the w at |i»i atiraticd, and thru the rlisccivcry of gcnuii 
folkmrd ayioftiaii* ally In riihcr saw, it led tf* frouhlr. *rhrrc wat, for 
esamfdr, Ckirikni t raig. the mmi of lirr friend, ihr great avirrst lUkn 
Terry. They nsei to Hittna, wherr lta«kira, alrratly laiiitiut, wat having 
a lentattcMial tticirit, t rasg wat on the ihredMild of hit tarrer as a dc^ 
tigner of wenrry iiir the thrairr, Ytning and rsifavaganily hamlsftme, 
he was dike Isadora iitprrmrly i.f>nlHirftt of hit abdiiy to revoluiion- 
tm theatrical an. i Ir, loo, was *lee}dy aware of a ineuiamc vocation. 
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There were some months of wild, impassioned lovemaking, during 
which she made an effort to advance his career, while he endured, and 
tried to fulfill, her exorbitant ambitions for him. Then there began the 
fiercest batde ever known, between the genius of Gordon Craig and the 
inspiration of her art. 

There was at a later stage, Paris Singer— she called him “Lohengrin” 
—the expatriate heir to a great American fortune. He entered her life 
when the expenses of her fabulous school in Paris were draining her 
equally fabulous earnings. It had always been her hope to have her 
school, and her art, subsidized by the state; the insecurity of her child- 
hood inclined her to a vague kind of socialism. Failing this, “I must 
find a millionaire,” she had said in jest. When Lohengrin offered to 
finance the school and provide her with her own theater, Isadora could 
think him nothing less than a modern Lorenzo de Medici. And had 
not Lorenzo been a genius too ? Soon, they became lovers. There opened 
the period of her legendary, expansive splendor. But Lohengrin had 
never been disciplined to the responsibilities of a Renaissance prince. 
He enjoyed the luxurious, selfish, meaningless existence of the modern 
rich. He was improbably generous, but did he, did he really^ under- 
stand her art, share her ideals? He professed to, but — could she be cer- 
tain? In endowing the artist, was he not merely indulging the mistress? 
Was this to be endured? Not by the inner light. Not by Isadora. 

In her attraction to “genius” there was a large element of principle. 
Disbelieving in marriage from childhood, she had an exalted concept 
of maternity. She believed sexual freedom to be an inalienable right, 
and felt herself obliged to make society acknowledge it as such. Free 
unions opened new possibilities in maternity; above all, the exercise of 
eugenic selection in the choice of the father. Through such selection, 
society might deliberately produce great artists, philosophers, scientists. 
The dedicated moral will of women might bring about another golden 
age. In these circumstances, was it not also her obligation to illustrate 
the noblest use to which sex freedom could be put? On this theory she 
bore, and tragically lost, three children by different fathers. Two were 
accidentally drowned; one was born deai She had conceived them as 
her hostages to faith. They were to have been her most eloquent argu- 
ment for the need to make the world over. She never recovered from 
their loss. “A part of me,” she said long afterward, “died with them.” 

In middle age, when her fortunes touched their lowest ebb and her 
public career appeared to be finished, there came to Isadora the oppor- 
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lunny whah thr hail 4U%a% t liiifirtl. Tlie ^ivcrnment nf the Sovto 

Uniim 111% ifc^l Ivff u» St*mi»%v Shr %%4% in r%i4bls%h, uml ilimi, 4 hHooI 
Ip bt l»v thr %t 4 ir. Itcf knt>%% Irk|^c ut ihc cltN^iritirt of Mdfil 

ainl Ijriiiii %V4» iu|^rfui4!. lUii the Ktmt4ri r%|H'f sninu nutic cUims 
iipMi her iikahifn, 4ml it W4% raiy hir her in %cr in it the archt- 

IPCUire »rf 4 liiSUfr She 4fckr|>trt| ihr iiiviialUm rnthilimi- 

ikaHy. She flrvinr the fc4i »t her litr lu ercaitn^ 4 mw pruletaf- 

m an. 1 Iwe vrniuic u> prme the diiaitrmii of her nmny 

Afwmg r«twr ii lr»! to the Liirt of her mjjnr bve aflfairtt 

the tm!% *»tir %%huh, tn thr rrul. Irft |>rr liatilrii aiul humtltatrrl Hci 
byrr H 41 Vfifri Ak%4mlrrtvifkli 1 tirninr. f»nr «»f the liirrary iliHover- 
m hjiird by ?hr t\€%% Himi4 Hr %i. 41 4 |*»irf «t| (tniihilitt mrrif, A bltmtl 
jir4%4ilt %i>uth, still *fi fill rifU ?i.t. »'tiur i. hr lu*! I»rr|t 4 Vicilrtll |UrhMn 
tif the fcvnlufsnii, -ifu! lu*! ttiffirif fM fifing vrrsr 4lii>itt ihr lilc i>t llir 
j»fs»lrt4iuf Ihr iirnn.! lu atrr hn pirfn% fiUilr ihrir |»t»iHit4f }! y itV 
CVit 4 i*k Itii %%rtxf efutaigh tniny fthfu-ni. lie %% 41, ulla i.illv, pro- 

ilaunrs! !•* 4 g--mus 

I htf iijiuitt <rf I urtitftr H 4* ll*»l fti »|nritu){l. Njtr W4% I%4 

||<»t4, ihnsjgh fhrif fir If ffir<fiilg luvr bjfri 4%l ivluf %V4% in »t«rc 

h*f hrf. Hr , 4nir li< i v\uh^* %%i?h 4 gmuj* ttf tbiuikrit iMmt.ulry. Shf 
UaiHril In# butt hrn shr lu.l ItntshrJ^ hr in.i4r 4 irinifk %vblih pri> 
ytikr^i %t»4f«r bughfrf |•u.'*h^h !«4 kj#4 aiLril Inf 4li ct|»!4fUlit»n. 

SullirtMir ff m iib%MaM rmliaf f 4 4sfiiriif, "t lr tay* It ^'4% 4%%'filli 

, , . 4lt«l lhat hr t Att th4is th4l luliiicll," rup»fl b ticillfir 

yliimbIriLl lu hi* Irrt 4u4 lirgjifi nUlutng altuifl flir yliiihu like 4 cra/y 
flUli. 

Hr %%4% 4n given in im, iblr f igr?; |^fh4pi ifl the 

rally *l4gr* *ii 41 * tnsifuty %%liuh btr# IrJ «*» lu* *ut* i4r. Hu t>r4willlg 
4ft*l hi* <|*i4ffrl* r 4i!i* fig the |4^« #i«r IrgrmU **1 Sl«»ai»%vS litihrillia. 
Iliil %%hjO‘%rr tjhs #nni*»f t*r-»ughc f** I*44*»f4 ilir tlititr !*» ig!ii>rr. Stir 
kiir%*r ni# Hiiiii in. 4n4 .fju! ! ti*#i trail ht* %vi>fk I |r kffcr%v n** irtbri latt' 
giiagr, 41*4 intil4 fw*« ftaiMiasr if |t»f hr#, t «Htl$l *br ikiuhf hi% griiuii? 
Aj>j»4friif 1% fhr t|rfr,¥.4 iii I 4%vk%%4fil!y tffivmg til ist%riil 4fl 

4fl <4 p^fry, »»inr it afhinfy In tlvr gill in 4 iliif4ill jM%t, 

had tfrl rf jiiKif 4 a* m*. ruf 4 ri»*w afS *4 llir *! 4 iur |i% ihi* liflir, llir 
Virf gnvrfnfurnf ha ! tth*!r 4 *% II iff |»f*ii!si*r4 lifijfuul *ii|ni*>ri frufll 
iirr fcl***ih t luf 4 . tri nfi* alb, ihr 4rk t4ir*! t»» tuifV if *»n lilaiitlrih Ifl 
orthf !*I # 4 m t|i< iNr^Mftfl ullaul |*r{fniisi«*n In liuke 4 itMtcigH 
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tour. Arrangements were made for her to appear in Germany and the 
United States, and there were plans for engagements in France. She 
proposed to take Essenine with her, to show him all that Europe had 
of beauty, and all that America had of wonder. Under Soviet law, this 
was impossible unless he became her husband. Despite her lifelong 
prejudice against marriage, she married him. 

The private misery of her tour was equalled only by its professional 
failure. In a letter to his coterie, Essenine outlined a poetic creed. “Let 
us be Asiatics. Let us smell evilly. Let us shamelessly scratch our back- 
sides in front of everybody.” This, he proceeded to apply to life with 
single-minded devotion. There were drunken rages, and much smash- 
ing of furniture in palace hotels. There were constant visits from the 
police, who always reduced him to meekness. There was a day when, 
finding Isadora weeping over the photographs of her drowned chil- 
dren, he tore them away from her and flung them into the fire. There 
was the discovery that he had stolen most of her clothing, which he 
destined as a gift to his mother and sister 'in Russia. There were daily 
scenes; there was daily public humiliation. 

When they arrived in the United States, anti-Soviet sentiment was 
running high. They were detained at Ellis Island on the suspicion of 
being political agents. Isadora’s indignation vented itself in an ill-ad- 
vised speech at her first performance in New York. The press raised a 
hue and cry. In Boston, she used a red scarf in one dance; when com- 
plaint was made, she berated the audience from the stage. By this time, 
the charge of revolutionary activity had become a public sensation. In 
Indianapolis the police refused to permit Isadora’s appearance, but were 
persuaded to 'remain in the wings, ‘ready to interrupt any seditious 
exhibition. The American portion of her tour collapsed in disaster. 

After further scandals in France, Isadora returned to Russia, and was 
persuaded to divorce Essenine. Her belief in his genius was unshaken. 
She was able to forgive all the indignity to which he had subjected her. 
She could not forgive her failure to save him from himself. This cut 
deeply, as the sequel demonstrated. Some years later, Essenine com- 
mitted suicide. Isadora was then in France, and completely destitute. 
The Soviet government proposed to transfer to her Essenine’s funds, 
amounting to more than a quarter of a million francs. She refused to 
accept the money. 

For two more years she existed in poverty and obscurity. Of her 
beauty, there remained only a melancholy ruin. Of her art, there re- 
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mained only a memory. She continued to look hopefully to the future. 
She wrote her memoirs and, in a studio at Nice, worked at an art of 
mime which, she believed, would liberate her from dependence upon 
physical grace and the lost loveliness of youth. One day word was 
brought to her that Lohengrin, from whom she had long been 
estranged, had determined to come to her assistance. 

At a nearby garage, there was a handsome youth who owned a 
small, low-slung car which he drove for tourists who made excursions 
in the vicinity. To celebrate her good fortune, Isadora sent him word 
to bring his car; she would make an expedition to a nearby hill town. 
She wound a bright scarf over her head and about her throat. She waited 
with a friend at her door, the long scarf trailing on the ground. The 
car came, and she took her seat. Jestingly, she said to her friend, ‘7^ 
vats a la gloire^ 

The car sped forward. Her scarf flew out in the breeze like a banner. 
Then it dropped, tangled in a wheel, and her neck was broken. The 
youth, returning with her body, became hysterical. “I have killed the 
Madonna,” he kept repeating. 

The Madonna? In its paradoxical truth, the image might have 
pleased Isadora. But did it not have a wider application? The Madonna 
concentrated in herself the whole rebellion of man against fate, and 
the whole unutterable fury of human nature beating itself against the 
walls of its prison house. She was above law; she took feminine pleas- 
ure in turning hell into an ornament; she delighted in trampling on 
every social distinction in this world and the next. 

And had not they, too, shared this emotion — all the grave, troubled 
ones who, in the American “paradise of women,” devotedly interceded 
to procure remission of the sins of men? 



CHAPTER in 

The Fingers in the Tie 


[l] OLD PLOT, NEW TRAPPINGS 

The famous English novelist was impressed. He svas { lav. 

ing conquered America with his IkkiIcs, he c.itnc over u< wc lor luirtM-li 
what America was like. In every way it exceeded hi* aatti The 

impact brought on an eruption of adjccuves. Aiitold Iknueti rii)iiyr>t 
nothing more, in 1912, than his own coniinuotis sm|itivr. 

Friends in New York City took him on a tour of the Htntn. Sidl an 
outlying borough, although penetrated by the new »it!ivv.iv, it w .n en- 
gaged in a frenzy of building. Where could one more ilcarly dinetn 
the shape of the future.^ Even a stranger, like ikniieit, ».iw at oiue 
that the Bronx was different. It was licginning ag.iin, at a uagr railirr 
than art, and beginning better. It was a pl.icc to vvhub the lit w..iild 
be attracted, and where the fit would survive. It harl, be frit, a rather 
harsh quality. Indeed, the Bronx struck Bcnnrti as a jdair where the 
right of the inefficient to die would be cheerfully rciogm/rd. 

Less than two decades later, this conjecture was king vrniird ahuir 
dantly, though perhaps not quite as Mr. Bennett h.Kl expcticd. 

At the time of his tour, a tcn-ycar-oUl Imy was consoriing vvith a 
tough gang in the streets and open lots of the Bronx. "1 he Imy grew to 
manhood. He was a disappointment to his patient, pious hard working 
mother. Deserted by her hu.sband, she h.id taken in wavliing to supixirt 
her boy and girl. She did her utmost to train her Min for Mime rrspe. t- 
a e trade. But Mrs. Elcgenhcimer fatted. In his own {secuhar fashion, 
Arthur was an uncompromising realist. Though a ma«cr of realism 
64 
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and a prophet o£ efficiency, Arnold Bennett could have taught him little 
about how to live on twenty-four hours a day. Arthur despised ineffi- 
ciency. He cheerfully recognized the right of the inefficient to die. He 
actively promoted it, in ways that were sometimes imaginative but al- 
ways unlovely. His willingness thus to advance the evolutionary proc- 
ess had far-reaching consequences. Temporarily, it brought him a 
fortune estimated at many millions, and a notoriety which — ^to some 
Americans of ids time — ^seemed very like true prestige. By the late nine- 
teen-twenties “Dutch Schultz,” as he was known in many circles, was 
commonly regarded as a portent, or as the representative of a new dis- 
pensation in American life. 

In point of fact, however, the most remarkable feature of this new 
dispensation was that it contained few genuinely novel elements. The 
scenery, costumes, properties and dialogue were brought up to date; the 
plot and theme of the play were old, even historical. During the era of 
the gangsters and racketeers, which extended from 1920 to 1940, Amer- 
icans witnessed the creation, within the body politic, of an allegedly 
new society based upon lawlessness; enforcing its own code by means 
of a private police system; corrupting public authority for its own ends; 
setting up its own industrial combinations, bankers and legal staff; 
efficiently organizing its own distributive outlets; finally appointing its 
own “impartial arbiters” to regulate its internal conflicts of competi- 
tion, when methods of violence had become too costly. 

To Americans with some knowledge of their country’s history, all 
this had a familiar look. Did it not bea'r a close resemblance to the era 
of the robber barons and the trusts — the period of railroad construction, 
industrial expansion, erection of monopolies and ultimate financial 
concentration which began after the War between the States? For the 
underworld, during two decades of spectacular power and gaudy af- 
fluence, adapted to its economic purposes the tactics, strategy and tech- 
niques developed, far earlier, by a generation of ambitious plutocrats 
equally greedy for power. There was, indeed, a deadly parallel in nearly 
all aspects of the two periods. 

At first sight, the outbreak of gang wars and wholesale murders 
seemed a disagreeable novelty. In 1926, the O’Banion gang of Chicago, 
with a score to settle, sent a convoy of eight automobiles into surburban 
Cicero in broad daylight, to rake with machine guns the headquarters 
of A 1 Capone. Had Americans forgotten that, in 1869, rival armed 
gangs controlled by J. P. Morgan and Jim Fisk had terrorized a large 
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part of New York state in a sanguinary war for physical possession of a 
railroad? Americans professed to be astonished by rumors that Capone 
owned the municipal administration of Chicago; that the operations of 
Schultz, in New York City, were protected by the political power of 
Jimmy Hines, a Tammany boss. Had they forgotten the railroad Con- 
gressmen of the eighteen-seventies; the curious dealings of Mrs. Howe’s 
brother, Sam Ward the “king of the lobby”; the cynical bribing of state 
legislatures undertaken by Jay Gould and Comrhodore Vanderbilt? 
When they heard that “Uncle” Goldberg— a racketeer apparently uni- 
versally trusted by his fellows — ^had been appointed arbiter and sort of 
impartial chairman of the crime industry, did they find ironical proto- 
types in Mr. Will H. Hays, who performed similar service for the 
movie industry, and Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the czar of 
baseball? 

When the robber barons had amassed their fortunes, they built pal- 
aces at Newport, and mansions in Fifth Avenue. They collected paint- 
ings, patronized the opera and theater, entertained with spectacular 
magnificence. The plutocrats of the underworld followed this pattern 
of conspicuous waste. James Stilhnan of the National City Bank had 
collected Rembrandts; Arnold Roths tein, leading banker of the under- 
world, went in for Whistler etchings and Oriental rugs. A1 Capone be- 
came the seigneur of a luxurious Florida estate, with a marble swim- 
ming pool unrivalled at Newport. He was an inveterate first-nighter, 
and no robber baron had ever achieved the imaginative touch of being 
accompanied to the theater by eighteen gendemen in waiting in fault- 
less evening clothes. The Vanderbilts and Astors had maintained costly 
yachts. But Capone rode about Chicago in a custom-built limousine 
with armor-plated body and bullet-proof windows, preceded and fol- 
lowed by the cars of his retainers, as in a regal procession. 

In the days when Mrs. Astor ruled Society, she had appeared at the 
opera proudly wearing her fabulous diamonds. Miss Texas Guinan, 
the Queen of the night clubs, was buried wearing diamonds almost 
equally fabulous. When Joe Masseria, boss of the Unione Sicihane, was 
killed, he lived in a penthouse overlooking Central Park, and enter- 
tained the mobsters, when his wife was away, at opium smoking parties. 
As against bachelor dinner parties on horseback, the aristocrats of the 
underworld enjoyed “kicking the gong around.” Weddings and balls 
had afforded the old plutocracy opportunities for costly display. One 
Newport ball was said to have cost thirty thousand dollars. Perhaps as 
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‘‘there’s a lot o£ grief attached to this limelight.” And most of them 
could have protested, v^ith as much truth as Jay Gould: “I began life 
in a lowly way, and by industry, temperance, and attention to my own 
business have been successful, perhaps beyond the measure of my de- 
serts.” 

Their own business was widely diversified, and touched the life of 
the nation at many salient points. By the early nineteen-twenties, crime 
had become “big business” — and it appeared to be as necessary to the 
national economy as oil, steel, electric power; or the other, lawful, 
slaughtering industry. It was illegal. But, sanctioned by custom, it wore 
the guise of legitimacy; for it accorded with the requirements of logic, 
if not of law. It was nefarious. But it was abetted by the people, pro- 
tected by their chosen officials. It was morally proscribed. But the pa- 
tronage of millions, otherwise ethically upright and devout, made its 
efficient services profitable. The nature of crime had not changed. The 
mood of the American people had. So had their folkways. 

[2] THE MANNERS OE “nORMALCy” 

The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution aroused no organized 
opposition. The Senate debated it for thirteen hours; the House, for 
only seven. The prospect of national sobriety infatuated the American 
conscience, pitched to the highest idealism by a great crusade — a war 
to end all wars forever, to make the world safe for democracy. Then, 
after hostilities ceased and the last parades disbanded, idealism sud- 
denly collapsed. When the prohibition amendment became effective, 
in 1920, Americans were tired of causes, surfeited with conscience. Did 
they care to follow Woodrow Wilson to those heights upon which 
there rests nothing but the pure light of the justice of God? They did 
not. Presently Wilson, broken and embittered, made way for genial, 
handsome Senator Harding. “Normalcy,” the familiar dead level, was 
preferable to lonely, inaccessible heights. In the emotional reaction 
which that choice represented, a new dispensation began. 

All at once, America was going on the greatest, gaudiest spree in 
history. The older generation was merely weary of idealism. The young 
generation was truculently cynical. Heroism, and the sweetness of dying 
for exalted principles? Let John Dos Passes answer for them, in TAree 
Soldiers^ or E. E. Cummings, in Enormous Room; both had been 
“over there.” F. Scott Fitzgerald, recently of Princeton and the army. 
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spoke for them too. The note was one of utter disenchantment; pride 
alone modulated tears into a febrile, heartbreaking laughter. This 
Side of Paradise announced the jazz age — ^the reign of the beautiful 
who thought themselves damned, the lost generation whose casual 
couplings were casually reported by Ernest Hemingway m The Sun 
Also Rises. 

Gendemen might prefer blondes, but youth declared its extreme dis- 
illusion: the older generation had pretty well ruined this world before 
passing it on to them. It had grown up to find all Gods dead, all wars 
fought, all faiths in man shaken. What remained — except, perhaps, the 
mystical gospel of the wisdom of the flesh expounded by D. H. Law- 
rence? Wasn’t it worth a trial? In one’s stride. Without pledges. If pos- 
sible, burdened by no hope but the hope of a momentary oblivion. So, 
disappointment would be cheated of its opportunity. The new vocabu- 
lary of passion excluded sentiment: Edna St. Vincent Millay — ^her shin- 
ing palace built upon the sand — ^wrote the bittersweet, skeptical love 
songs of a frightened generation. 

Over the land, youth was convinced that life was lousy, but that sex 
might be swell. The word “neck” ceased to be a noun; abruptly became 
a verb; immediately lost all anatomical precision. Closed automobiles 
swifdy replaced the familiar old open car. In Muncie, Indiana, a judge 
of the juvenile court told the investigating Lynds that the family bus 
had become a house of prostitution on wheels. This new use was ex- 
pedient, and prevalent. After a litde, older folk picked up the trick 
from their juniorsl Sheiks and their shebas flocked to the movies to see 
Women Who Give, and The Queen of Sin. They sang and danced to, 
“Hot Lips” and “Baby, I Need Lovin’.” Two and one half million liter- 
ates emptied the newsstands of Bernarr McFadden’s True Stories. In 
New York City’s austere temple of classical music, Paul Whiteman 
offered the first performance of George Gershwin’s “A Rhapsody in 
Blue.” With Blac\ Oxen Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, a novelist no longer 
young, aroused wistful hopes in her feminine contemporaries. The 
story revealed how, by means of a glandular operation, grandmothers 
might be rejuvenated, and thereafter raise the temperature of youthful 
sophisticates. 

“Normalcy” was being ushered in by the ubiquitous wail of the saxo- 
phone. By petting parties and gate crashing. By drunken brawls in 
exclusive country clubs. By bootleggers and speak-easies; rumrunners, 
hijacking, bank robberies. By a procession of weeping women eleven 
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blocks long which filed past the mortal remains of Rudolph Valentino. 
By the cosy extermination of new enterprisers whose disgruntled com- 
petitors took them “for a ride” or buried them alive in barrels filled 
with cement. The Federal government fostered a boom in padlocks. 
Jewelers did a brisk trade in hip flasks. These new accessories were- 
usually made of silver; but one could likewise procure them in gold, 
sometimes encrusted with gems. For this was the coprosperity era of 
Harding, Coolidge and the luckless Hoover — ^who foresaw a national 
destiny of two automobiles in every garage, a fat chicken in every pot. 
Cooks, bootblacks, clerks, housewives, teachers, errand boys were 
plunging into the maelstrom of a runaway bull market in Wall Street. 

An outstandingly successful advertising agent became the nation’s 
favorite theologian. Were not the gospels obsolete? Bruce Barton un- 
veiled The Man Nobody Knows. Barton knew, and told the world. In 
the new gospel according to Bruce, Jesus was an efficient executive who 
picked twelve men from the bottom ranks of business and forged them 
into an organization that conquered the world. His parables were the 
most successful advertisements of all time. He was, in short, the founder 
of modern business. There was another man whom nobody knew who, 
by the efforts of Barton’s professional colleagues, achieved an almost 
equivalent celebrity. This was “Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle.” He was 
the American whom everyone had met and promptly forgotten. But it 
was important to remember him; to be able to greet him by name, 
after years of oblivion. It was important if one wanted to be, like Jesus, 
an efficient executive — ^as who did not? Why it was important, except 
as a minor matter of courtesy, was a mystery understood only by copy 
writers for a memory course; but the mystery became an article of 
faith. When Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of Harvard, 
sternly rebuked America’s “best people” for setting an example of law- 
lessness, few heeded him. The age of ballyhoo had invented its retort 
to all old-fashioned moralists: “Aw, you’re nuts!” 

At luncheon, at the cocktail hour — 2l freshly-minted social occasion 
—at dinner and long into the night. Dr. Eliot’s best people were to be 
found in their favorite “speaks.” In New York City, the number of 
these establishments was reputed to stand at thirty-two thousand. This 
was the official estimate of the commissioner of police, Grover Whalen, 
whose urbanity presently elevated him to the function of metropolitan 
greeter aboard a municipal yacht. His estimate was, however, disputed 
by another, equally affable, public servant. Izzy Einstein, a fellow of 
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infinite jest, was ‘‘prohibition agent number one” for the New York 
area. He intended no humor in asserting that the city contained one 
hundred thousand speak-easies. He was professionally acquainted 
with most of them. In four years, he raided many — disguised as a 
waiter, drummer, visiting buyer, grave digger, football player, iceman, 
musician, automobile cleaner, or mere Sunday stroller. Then he retired, 
to write his memoirs — ^touchingly dedicated to the four thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-two persons he arrested — ^and predict that “the day 
when Prohibition is repealed will not be in our Hfetime.” This pre- 
diction had an ominous note of probability. For, by then, the Federal 
government was causing lethal poisons to be added to legal alcohol. 
Conscience was taking the form of a sinister chemistry. 

The speak-easies of midtown New York were domiciled in old 
brownstone houses formerly inhabited by Mrs. Wharton’s world. Some 
were operated in the guise of clubs, under titles like “The Bombay 
Bicycle Club.” These issued membership cards to trustworthy patrons. 
But, whether club or not, all had their lookouts posted at the entrance. 
The best people descended the basement steps of a decaying residence, 
stood patiently at a metal-reinforced door, waited until a grille snapped 
open and the hard eye of Tony or Leon or Charlie had appraised them 
— and hoped not to be denied admission.’ For, once inside, they could 
drink at a bar. The Scotch was poured from bottles seemingly authen- 
tic, on which the historic labels had been artfully reproduced. So was 
the gin. A polite fiction had it that both were imported. Usually, they 
were the product of stills tended by Sicilian alky-cookers. Beyond the 
bar, there was a restaurant. The fare, Italian or allegedly French, was 
likely to be good and almost certain to be costly. 

Toward midnight, revelers could move on to the night clubs. These 
opened and closed and reopened with startling rapidity, confusing 
changes of name and location: their peripatetic and protean nature de^ 
rived from the attentions of patrons like Izzy Einstein. The most cel- 
ebrated were, in sequence, presided over by Miss Texas Guinan. MisS 
Guinan claimed that she had turned New York’s night life into an es- 
sential and basic industry. The sedate New York TimeSy apparently rec- 
ognizing that her contribution to social history was equivalent to those 
of Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Fish, whom in many ways she resembled, at- 
tributed to her a “national vogue.” In ten months of her heyday she 
converted an inconsiderable investment into a fortune of nearly one 
million dollars. Over the years, she added to both the gaiety and vo- 
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cabulary of the nation, introduced many nuances of etiquette, and 

greatly spurred the purchase of padlocks. 

Her career was largely accidental. She was born in Waco, Texas, and 
christened Mary Louise Cecilia. At the age of four, she won a scholar- 
ship in music endowed by Marshall Field. She became, in turn, a 
broncho rider in a circus, a chorus girl, a vaudeville trouper, and the 
gun-girl heroine of early Western movies. In 1923, buxom, blonde, and 
middle-aged, she was to be seen playing a minor role on the stage of the 
Winter Garden, in New York. One night, friends took her to ^ restau- 
rant for after-theater supper. “But it was dull,” as she recalled, long 
afterwards. “Someone suggested that I sing. I didn’t need much coax- 
ing, so I sang all I knew; my entire repertoire. First thing you know 
we were all doing things. Everybody had a great time.” The inspira- 
tion to improve the world, to make it more agreeable if not better, had 
visited her. As in the case of her earnest predecessors, it provided a 
philosophy and led to a career. 

It led, first of all, to Larry Fay. He was a long-jawed, cordial person, 
with a weakness for indigo-blue shirts, declamatory neckties, and a 
high polish on the fingernails. He was among the most prosperous of 
the new tycoons. Three years earlier, he had been a taxi driver earning 
twenty-five dollars a week. He got into rumrunning. With his profits 
he bought a fleet of gaudy taxis, and by strong-arm methods gained 
control of the stands at the city’s two railroad terminals. He then per- 
suaded a large company to buy out these stands; in addition, to pay him 
an income of ten thousand dollars a year in return for his promise to 
abstain from the taxi business. Though he was to be arrested forty-nine 
times in his forty-four years of life. Fay had a yen for respectability and 
wanted to associate with people of importance. Ownership of a smart 
night club promised to realize these desires, at a profit. Fay went to 
Europe to gather ideas. He returned with a knowledge of the latest 
nocturnal refinements, and twelve trunks of English clothes, to form a 
partnership with Miss Guinan. 

They launched the first of a series of boites-de-nuit which, as the 
Times recorded in its obituary of Miss Guinan, attracted out-of-town 
buyers, theatrical celebrities, and a sprinkling of the social and under- 
world elite. It was the conjunction of the last two elements that consti- 
tuted Miss Guinan’s major social innovation, for this gave the age its 
peculiar tone-— and, in time, resulted in the emergence of a Society as 
beguiling to the American imagination as that of Newport in the days 
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of its splendor. Had there existed, ever before, an ‘‘underworld elite” ca- 
pable of being so described by the chaste, austere Timrs} And, if there 
had, would the social elite have chosen to mingle with it? 

Like Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Miss Guinan wished to redeem her world 
from the cardinal sin of dullness. Like Mrs. Fish, she was singularly 
free of illusions and possessed a notable talent for imaginative insult. 
Seated in the center of a nightly bedlam, her diamonds blas^ang and her 
gown shining with sequins, armed with a clapper and police whistle 
to ward off any intolerable momentary silence, she would welcome 
patrons with a loud, cheerful, full-throated “Hello, suckerr— and an 
amus^ world, ignoring her jovially contemptuous meaning, responded 
delightedly to her flippancy. Her high spirits were infectious. Who 
could take offense at her salty, giKul humored abuse; at her cynical 
binhomic? She laid about her with wisecracks and nifties and made 
them like it. And when one of her girls came cnit tcj pcrftu'm at one 
time she had a moh of seventy eight who could resist her command 
fo*’givc liiis latlr girl a great hig h.uur'? One niglu an unknown “live 
one*’ matlc Ins a[ipearauic, and reveived as a title her mt^st cclchratcd 
phrase. He paitl ihc etatvert charge for everyone presetu, distributed 
fifiy tlollar hills to the emertainers, and when asked to identify him- 
self refused his name, remarking only that he was in the dairy producc 
business. Miss Ctuinan promptly christencil him the “big butter and- 
egg man “ T\m phrase liecarne part of the vernacular. Like Sinclair 
lewis’ Hahhiit, it crystallised an American type, 

Iiulred, Miss Guinan* view of the national life was not unlike 
I,rwis*. She, UKi, was a disillusioned seniimeniaUst, and there was a 
strtiiig liiuturc of puritan moralism in her contempt for her public. 
Her jmiilar svisrcracking was seldum far from cnplicit censure. It 
was as if, elevated to fame by a workl suddenly gone cfxkcycd, she 
had taken her fnriunc as a measure of the worUI s moral aljcrration. 
'I he sixi iade invited shame and scorn; and she had ncj illusions about 
herself. Life, as she saw it frcim her table, had the kxjk of madness, 
and she took a malicious pleasure in abusing it, making it more 
whacky, stepping up Us fren/y. For, by nature, she was a small town 
woman inclined m simple decencies; dcvtifed to a family whom she 
kept frtJtn public view, ftcrcrly solaitoits for the WTlfarr of her girls, 
Ifiyal to fj|d Irirmls who had never emerged from tibsturity, l*hc rest 
was liveliln»ott. J»hc dealt with it shrewdly, realistically, Bui— was 
there n«i snmeihmg more than shrewdness and high spirits behind 
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the retort discourteous which was her habit, her trademark? A 
commentary or a verdict? Or, perhaps, a deep distaste; an almost 
forgotten integrity which included herself among the objects of her 
derisive cynicism? 

After a time. Miss Guinan broke with Larry Fay. In addition to his 
luxurious nightspots, Fay went on to develop an industrial racket 
which served as a model to the new tycoons who gradually began 
extending their operations from illegal liquor to fields of legitimate 
enterprise. Fay chose the milk industry, dominated in New York 
City by two great corporations, but likewise served by many independ- 
ent producers among whom a disastrous competition prevailed. Tak- 
ing advantage of their disorganization and his own army of mobsters, 
he combined them into a “trade association” for which he established 
a code of “fair practice.” For this, he received a royalty of five cents 
on every forty-quart-can of milk which the “members” shipped into 
the city. This pattern was soon applied to many other lines of business. 
By creating a so-called trade association, dominating a labor union, 
and making ruthless use of a “goon squad,” the new tycoons were 
able to terrorize businessmen into paying costly tribute; the cost 
was passed on to the public in advanced prices. The practice came to 
be accepted as almost inevitable. Did it not reflect the historic tendency 
of all American business toward some sort of monopolistic agreement 
that would file the rougher edges off competition? Nineteenth-century 
America had tolerated approximately similar methods in the heyday 
of the robber barons. But, although twentieth-century America ap- 
peared to have lost its conscience, it had developed a kind of squeam- 
ishness, There came a time when murder, mutilation, terrorism and 
miscellaneous violence no longer seemed normal components of a 
system of free enterprise. 

[3] “decay’s effacing finger” 

Meanwhile, tabloid readers, absorbing the stories of gangster kill- 
ings, found in them adventure and splendor and romance; to be 
followed, presendy, by movie audiences. And behind the gaudy, 
glittering fafadc of New York’s night life a network of corruption 
spread over the city— later to be exposed, in a series of sensational 
trials, by the brilHant young district attorney, Thomas E. Dewey. It 
had its duplicates in nearly every other American city of large popu- 
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ktton; and thoughtful Americans, remembering the sordid scandals 
of President Harding's administration, found cause to study the social 
ethics of “normalcy.” The new tycoons, the elite of the underworld- 
products of that great social and economic cxjicriment which was so 
nc^le in motive, so far-reaching in purpose — required a number of 
services necessary to large-scale businc.ss enterprise. Among others, 
they needed banking facilities for credit, legal talent, and useful 
political connections. It was in order to secure these that they set up 
their complex network. 

As became clear after his murder in 1938, Arnold Rothstein was the 
Morgan of the underworld; its banker and its master of economic 
strategy. He came of a wcll-to<lo, respectable family. Early in life he 
chose the career of a professional g.imbler. As hiji’ fortune mounted, 
this career served chiefly to conceal his major, less admissible, activi- 
ties. Ilis fist, rather th.in his finger, s;mk deep in the pic. He owned 
gamlding luuiscs; itn.inccil a worUlvvidc trade in narctnics; had a 
share in the illegal Itquur ir.itlic; cuntrollctl a number of imUtstrial 
rackets; disp«»sctl of stolen jewels and stitlcn Ixmds; tlirccicd the 
ojKraiious of Wall Street "bucket shops”; was a silent partner in 
several fashionable night sj*ots rtm by gangsters. Undoubtedly, these 
dul not exhaust bis interests. 

Kothstetn was a Hrtjadway figure, the friend and companion of 
wrll known journaliiis, theatrical ami ${X)r(ing folk, reputable business- 
men and their wives, influentiai {xiliticians. Rumor connected him 
with unsavory episodes such as the bribing of the Chicago White Sox 
to "throw" a World's Series of baseball games; the theft of Liberty 
IkituU v,ituctl at five million dollars. Hut, although many Wieved 
these rumors, no f.iclttal poHif «»f them was rstahlishcd during his 
lifetime. Mis fortune was v,iriously estimaied at from two to ten 
million dollars. He osviied valuable real estate, maintained large 
accounts in rxcclicnt banks, kept an ex{)ensive Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment. f le was a matt of position; he had the influence which flows to 
wealth ami prestige. Why spurn so advantageous an acrpiaintance? 
F'ew did. Then, too, he did m« lack social grace. He owned a stable 
of horses, tic had some reputation as a collector of art, furniture, 
rugs. I !e rnieriained in a rptiet way ; his guests sfxrke favorably of his 
wit; women seemed to find his flashing black eyes, his pale skin, chin 
dimple and courtly manners irresistible. One of his mistrcucs con- 
sidered him a sentimental and tender lover, a genial and humorous 
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companion. Everyone agreed that his confidence in his own intelligence 
was unbounded. He was apt to be impatient with those who “dubbed 
along.” He was well marmered, soft of speech, but his associates were 
chary of trifling with him. It was his opinion that the majority of the 
human race were dubs and dumbells, and he was always ready to turn 
to profit the fact that they had rotten judgment and no brains. 
Therefore, they thought him crooked. Only because he had learned 
how to do things and how to size people up and dope out methods 
for himself! 

The mystery of Rothstein’s murder was never solved. He went to 
his grave, like many another of the new tycoons, faithful to the 
common code: he refused to name his assailant. The range of his 
activities, the part that he played in elevating crime to the status of 
big business, were quickly established. His private files were seized, 
after his death, by the authorities. It appeared that certain of then- 
contents had already been removed. But the fact that they remained 
so full of dynamite for the community at large that one responsible 
custodian after another came to the conclusion they were better 
suppressed— this offered a theme for moral reflection. Rothstein’s 
ruling passion was money. His attorney, William J. Fallon, once 
described him as “a man who dwells in doorways ... a mouse stand- 
ing in a doorway, waiting for his cheese.” The thresholds across which 
his sinister shadow fell evidently included those of the “best people.” 

Fallon, his attorney, represented the kind of legal talent which the 
new tycoons found useful. As counsel for the major figures of the 
underworld, he was called the “great mouthpiece.” Because of his 
peculiar ability to secure jury disagreements which freed his clients— 
the vote usually stood at eleven to one— he was also known as the “jail 
robber.” Auburn-haired, and handsome in a flamboyant way, Fallon 
was an eloquent pleader. His theatrical sense was so pronounced 
that David Belasco tried to persuade him to become an actor. He 
was a legendary figure in the weird society invented by Miss Guinan, 
almost the first of a line of notorious playboys. The surface was 
spectacular, and many found it likeable. Underneath, there flickered 
an intermittent ray of genius. For Fallon’s intelligence was exceptional. 
His mastery of criminal law, his startling grasp of technicalities, his 
knowledge of medical and psychological theory— these evoked the 
reluctant admiration of eminent jurists and honorable members of 
the profession. Like Rothstein, Fallon came of a respectable, well-to-do 
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family. He had had what arc called advantages. Yet such was the 
moral climate of the roaring twenties, the age of normalcy, that he 
regarded the bribing of jurors as a proper professional function; that 
he and his legal associate were willing to become the payroll employes 
of a crime machine. 

In distinction to Fallon, “Dixie” Davis was called "the kid mouth- 
piece.” Davis was the attorney for Dutch Schultz, and the inventor 
of his most brilliant business exploit. He was a tailor's son who went 
from comparative rags to considerable riches the easy way. As a young 
lawyer, he practiced In the magistrates' court in Harlem— the political 
l^lliwick of the Tammany leader James J. Hines. The district in- 
cluded a large Negro and Latin-American population and, by virtue 
of certain night clubs where the Ixjst jazz bands were to Iw found, 
it had become the Montmartre of New York. A peculiar form of 
illicit gatnbling, the so-callcd “numljcrs” or "policy” game based U|xm 
a d.uly lottery, flourishctl among the imligcnous jwipulation. Davis 
specialized in defeiuling the operators of this game, at cut rates. He 
was suave, a master of the fasciu.iting idiom of the lower depths, 
well tadored with tlark-huctl suits atul white starched collars. Ex(«- 
ricnec convinced him that the setup of the jiolicy game involved a 
conspiciKius economic waste, 'rhcrc were Ukj many operators. Too 
imicit money was iiring s|*cnt on "ice" — political protection. What 
the game needed was monojxily; an cfHcient organization under an im- 
(urtial chairman who would impose, and enforce, a code of fair practice. 
Davis tcxik this program of economic reform to Dutch Schultz. 
Sciuitiz. Kxik action. Under his ciTtcirni atlministration, the policy 
game stxm yielded an annual take esiim,ttcd at one hundred million 
dollars, 

Schultz was small of stature, given to swift, dangerous rages; an 
csjx*ri with the "tyf»cwritcr" or submachine gun, reputedly likely to 
shcxrt and kilt on the slightest provocation. When he died, at the age of 
thirty-three, he had been arrested thirteen times, in several instances 
on charges of homicide; and he was known to have Ixtcn guilty of a 
numlxtr of murtlert. But he served only one sentence in prison, for a 
rotilx-ry cnmmiii»i in his adolescence, when he was a Bronx iuxKllum. 
Though he died a fugitive from justice, lie had been forced to "go on 
the lam" only Isecausc he was under indictment for evasion of income 
tax. At one time, he was appointed a deputy sheriff of Bronx County 
by tulward |. I'lyim, the Democratic boss. This apjxiintment was 
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subsequently canceled, and Schultz’s badge of ofBce was withdrawn, 
But, nominally, he had served as an ofScer of the law while also 
acting as “trigger man” for two notorious gangsters, “Legs” Diamond 
and Owney Madden. 

Dutch Schultz performed a traditionally approved economic func- 
tion. By effecting the consolidation of independent units he eliminated 
waste, promoted efficiency, and replaced the disorder of an obsolete 
individualism with rigorous discipline. His economic thinking was 
not unlike that of John D. Rockefeller who, when building the 
Standard Oil trust, declared that he wanted in his organization only 
competitors who had proved their ability to do a big business, re- 
marking that “as for the others, unfortunately they will have to die.” 
Death solved the problem of competition. 

Schultz was not as conspicuously devout as Rockefeller, yet he held 
religion in deferential regard. He sought its comfort in times of crisis, 
and after he had become wealthy was a soft touch for representatives 
of any religious denomination seeking small contributions. During 
his first trial for income-tax evasion he accepted with equal courtesy 
and apparent gratitude a rosary from a woman who wished him well, 
and the Yiddish wish for good luck uttered by some of his henchmen. 
“I guess Pm going to need all the good luck I can get,” he told a re- 
porter. “I ain’t passing anything up.” At various times during his 
career, he declared himself a member of the Jewish, Protestant, and 
Roman Catholic communions. He was buried as a Roman Catholic, 
but his mother— -to whom, on his deathbed, he cried for the comfort 
and protection of childhood — ^was an orthodox Jewess, and at her in- 
sistence a praying shawl mantled his body in its last resting place. 

Rockefeller was once described as having the soul of a bookkeeper, 
and the phrase is likewise applicable to Schultz. He was humdrum, 
money loving, abstemious. He cared nothing for gambling, luxury, 
or the diversions of a playboy. His only picturesque quality was a 
faculty of coining underworld slang, a gift for quick, cryptic phrases 
to describe persons and things. For the rest, he was a model of in- 
dustry with a remarkable talent for business organization. Death found 
him hard at work. He was murdered, late one night, while in con- 
ference with his lieutenants, the fabulous figures of his enterprises 
spread out before him. 

In 1928, Schultz was a bartender in a Bronx speak-easy. He became 
a partner. The murder of his former employer, which he later avenged, 
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set him up as an independent enterpriser. Soon, he owned three more 
speak-easies. He ran his beer into the Bronx from New Jersey, across 
the Hudson, and had to hire gangsters to protect it from hijacking; 
thus, he acquired a mob of his own. Presently, he entered the field of 
wholesale distribution; became the dominant partner in eleven speaks; 
gradually extended his operations from the Bronx to Harlem. One 
of his offices was in a warehouse having a masked elevator on which 
trucks could be lowered into a cellar and loaded. Another, like a 
fortress, had walls armored with steel. Less than five years after he 
ceased being a bartender, his annual income from beer sales alone 
exceeded two million dollars, and he had accounts in eighteen banks. 
It was at this point in his fortunes that Davis proposed that he take 
over the Harlem policy games. 

There were some forty “bankers” conducting policy games in 
Harlem when Schultz entered the field. Within six months, Schultz 
consolidated the six most important into a monopoly; the others 
found it discreet to discontinue operations. He financed his bankers 
when luck ran against them and they had to pay off. The odds 
against this contingency were a thousand to one, but since the pay-off 
was at a rate of six hundred to one, Schultz — always cautious about 
money matters — ^soon found a method of rigging the game. For his 
services as monopolist, the muscular protection afforded by his mob, 
and the political fix which ensured freedom from interference by the 
police and courteous dismissal in the courts of justice, Schultz took 
sixty per cent of the revenues received by his bankers. 

Like the early builders of railroad systems and industrial trusts, 
Schultz found that the law obstructed this evolutionary economic 
process. Like them, he hoped to purchase immunity, and succeeded in 
acquiring protection. Like them, he bought a politician — one with 
unquestioned ability to deliver the requisite services and accomplish 
the necessary results. 

James J. Hines was not on the public payroll. But in New York 
City he controlled many who were, and his political power was 
sufficient to give him influence throughout the state, and with the 
Federal administration in Washington. He had clashed with Charles 
F. Murphy, the old-line boss of Tammany Hall and, after Murphy’s 
death, his insurgency brought him into a position of dominance. For 
Tammany Hall was wracked by criticism and reform. 

It had been disavowed by Franklin D. Roosevelt in his first cam- 
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paign for the presidency. But Hines, the opponent of the organization, 
enjoyed the friendship of James A. Farley. When Mr. Roosevelt 
assumed oflSce, Mr. Farley became Postmaster General; as such, he 
was responsible for the distribution of Federal patronage. Tammany 
Hall was ignored, and Hines won preference in suggestions for Fed- 
eral appointments. It was therefore possible for his lawyer to declare, 
at the time of his arrest on charges relating to his connection with 
Dutch Schultz and Dixie Davis, that “a few years ago the President 
of the United States praised Mr. Hines for humanitarian activities. 
Even today people crowd into his office in such droves that he can’t 
take care of them.” 

Hines’ humanitarian activities were indisputable, and followed a 
traditional pattern. As district leader, the supreme boss of a local 
machine, it was his function to get out the vote. To this end, it was 
necessary that he be prepared always to help people in trouble; that 
he see to it that turkeys were distributed among the deserving poor 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas; that he have fimds at his disposal to 
advance to the needy; that he have access to jobs for the jobless. Under 
the American political system the district leader is both a philanthro- 
pist and a social-welfare agency—the most reliable source of direct, 
immediate relief. “In politics the thing to do is to build yourself an 
army,” Hines once said. “Whenever a man comes to me, no matter 
whether or not I can do what he wants, I begin to think what else I 
can do for him. By the time he’s through telling his story, Fm giving 
him maybe what he’s asking for or maybe something he didn’t know 
he could get. I see hundreds of people every day. It’s a lot of work 
but I keep it up.” As his lawyer remarked, Hines “has been a father 
to thousands. He’s an angel.” What wonder that, if his bail were to be 
set at one million dollars, it would be “supplied by thousands of 
citizens”.?^ 

To deliver the vote, Hines needed money and an army; Schultz 
possessed both, and required the use of such poHtical power as, in 
New York, Hines alone commanded. Already, Hines had tested 
Schultzs political usefulness: his mob had proved to be an excellent 
resource in elections; and only an innocent could doubt the value of 
his money in future municipal campaigns. Hines was no innocent. He 
was the man who, although merely a private citizen, held in his grasp 
the police, the courts, and the public prosecutors of the world’s second 
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largest city — ^the man who, for all practical purposes, controlled the 
law. 

He was rugged, blue eyed, square faced. His white hair was 
cropped short, and his skin was very ruddy. One noticed his flinty 
stare but, on the whole, he had the look of a prosperous farmer. He 
had come up the hard way, leaving school at the age of fifteen to work 
in his father’s smithy; following his grandfather and father as a 
Tammany election captain. He had operated a successful trucking 
business. He lived modestly with his wife and family, spending his 
mornings on his political affairs, his afternoons playing golf or at the 
races. It was assumed that he had private means; at his political head- 
quarters he frequently gave away as much as a thousand dollars a day. 

When, ultimately, it was proved that he had been the paid hireling 
of a thug named Arthur Flegenheimcr, also known as Dutch Schultz, 
many were disposed to condone his lapse from grace. Had he not, in 
his lifetime, done a lot of good? It could be said that of the enormous 
financial return that came into his hands through crime, relatively 
little stayed with him. It could be said, apparently with truth, that a 
large percentage of this blood-stained money was scattered by him in 
service of the poor. But that he left his people to be preyed upon by 
those who operated the rackets was a fact he never looked in the eye. 
Nor did the importunates whom he served. During the two long, sensa- 
tional trials which preceded Hines’ conviction and sentence to prison, 
thoughtful Americans had an opportunity to study the operations of a 
political system for which, as citizens presumably discharging their 
civic duties, they were themselves in large part responsible. They 
might have been moved to wonder whether Hines’ attorney was not 
accurate, after all, in declaring that “his name is legion.” 

Hines was not indicted until more than two years after the death 
of his associate, benefactor, and employer — ^the man whom he had 
set up as one of the overlords of New York City, able to subvert its 
civil government to his own ends. Death came to Dutch Schultz late 
one autumn night in 1935. Under indictment in New York, he had 
transferred his headquarters to New Jersey. That night, he was sitting 
with three of his lieutenants in the back room of an obscure tavern 
in Newark, poring over a sheaf of papers which appeared to be a 
monthly financial report of his enterprises. Two armed men entered. 
There was a sudden fusillade of shots. The three lieutenants were 
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killed. Somewhat later Schultz, mortally wounded, was removed to 
a hospital by the police. For two hours, he was closely questioned by 
a police official, and a stenographer sat at his bedside taking down 
every word that he uttered. His wife was sent for, to bid him farewell. 
A priest of the Roman Catholic Church administered the last rites for 
the dying. The questioning continued. 

In the gathering twilight of his pain and fear,- Schultz’s mind 
struggled with its hallucinations. Determined not to reveal the identity 
of his assailant, he denied knowing him, then mumbled that he had 
been shot by ‘‘the boss himself” — one John — ^in a dispute involving 
over a million, five million dollars. He gave instructions to his 
lieutenants— “George, don’t make no bull moves.” He spoke of old 
enemies: the “cowboy in one of the seven days a week fights” who had 
“no business, no hangout, no friends, nothing; just what you pick up 
and what you need.” He realized that he might be dying, and ex- 
pressed concern for the future welfare of his wife: “Oh, sir, get the 
doll a roofing.” And from his rambling discourse there strangely 
emerged one meaningless metrical sentence: “A boy has never wept, 
nor dashed a thousand kim.” 

Among the letters of the poet Baudelaire, there is one written in 
extreme despair, under a compulsion to suicide. It is addressed to the 
mother whom’ again and again, he had disappointed and betrayed; it 
is an appeal that she come to him at once. “I supplicate you, come,” he. 
entreated her; “I am at the end of my nervous powers, at the end of my 
courage, at the end of hope.” In his anguish, his memory revived the 
passionate love for her that he had felt in childhood, and he wrote 
heartbrokenly of his awareness that she had always sacrificed herself 
to him. 

As life ebbed, Dutch Schultz, too, recalled his childhood and sank 
back into its helplessness. He kept crying. out for his mother, the 
pious, hardworking woman who had tried to make a good man of 
him, and whom he Had failed. “Oh, mama, mama, mama,” he moaned. 
He pleaded with her not to judge him too sternly: “Please, mother, 
don’t tear. Don’t rip. That is something that shouldn’t be spoken 
about. . . . Please, mother, you pick me up now. Do you know me?” 
She was not there, but to him she was visibly present and, very near 
the end, as if in judgment on his life, he said, quite clearly, “Mother 
is the best bet and don’t let Satan draw you too fast.” His last words 
were, “I want to pay. Let them leave me alone.” Four days later. 
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with elaborate secrecy, he was buried close to his contemporary, 
Larry Fay, and near Anna Held, a beautiful actress who, at the turn 
of the century, had come from France to enchant the American public 
with a song which protested her inability to make her eyes behave. 

[4] THE DAY BEFORE TOMORROW 

In 1945, Schultz had been in his grave for a decade. Hines had 
served a prison sentence, and had been paroled, all political activity 
forbidden to him. An angry wave o£ reform had swept the country. 
The nation had survived the longest, most hideous economic depression 
in its history. It had emerged victoriously from a second World War. 
It was faced either by a magnificent destiny or an ignoble fate. 
These were the alternatives posed by the abrupt incidence of the 
atomic age. For now, at last, civilization had developed the means to 
commit suicide at will. 

Newport was a mausoleum, and the lady was supposedly extinct. 
But, in Newport, a debutante “came out” at a party for which her 
parents paid forty thousand dollars. In the autumn, the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera was one of the most brilliant in many years. Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt arrived five minutes before her usual time, in 
a five-year-old red-lame dress; Mrs. George Washington Kavanaugh, 
never seen at an opening without her diamond tiara, paused to smile 
and pose for cameramen. Richness and variety of furs dominated the 
scene and diamond necklaces were worn in their own splendor, or 
decorated with one or two clips. As usual, many of the audience 
sweated out the opera at the bar. Some weeks later, in time for the 
Christmas season, a New York department store advertised its stock of 
mink coats for dogs. 

The rackets, it was widely believed, had been broken up. But the 
new social organism invented by Miss Guinan had persisted, and 
come of age. Even the Times had adopted the established term for that 
fusion of the social and underworld elite. It was universally referred 
to as “cafe society.” The gossip columnists of the tabloids and the 
radio chronicled the exploits of its members in meticulous detail, 
to the apparent satisfaction of millions of Americans. It was, in one 
respect at least, socially conservative; it displayed a certain reverence 
for its principal tradition. It continued to cultivate murder as a fine 
art. Miss Guinan herself had been immortalized, with appropriate 
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splendors, by Hollywood biographers. And now Hollywood was 
glorifying the world’s most exclusive nightspot, the glittering rendez- 
vous where every night was New Year’s Eve. Even in Plainville, U.S.A., 
the plain people no longer languished for the amenity of New York’s 
Stork Club. 

Women had long been emancipated. No woman sat on the bench 
of the nation’s Supreme Court. None now held a Cabinet portfolio. 
But Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt had been appointed a delegate to the 
United Nations. Many women were returning to domestic life after 
wartime employment; many did not wish to. Senator Myers of 
Pennsylvania urged American manufacturers not to discharge women 
workers and replace them with men during the period of reconversion 
to peacetime production. In Plainville, U.S.A., a Middle- Western agri- 
cultural community, girls knew that women were supposed to be the 
equals of men. But few occupations other than teaching were locally 
open to them and, except as wives, they were seldom able to migrate. 
In Plainville, when a girl became a “hasher” (waitress) or hotel 
maid she was generally assumed to have become also a prostitute. 

The climate of public opinion was no clearer than usual. The 
editor of Life oscillated between a conviction that the nation might 
make this an “American century” and a fear that it was morally 
incapable of facing the most portentous decisions in its history. The 
editor of The Saturday Review of Literature declared that modern 
man was obsolete. The editor of The Atlantic Monthly rejected such 
counsels of despair; modern man, he suggested, was merely passing 
through a crucial period of readaptation and social growth. 

Modern man himself, perhaps seeking relief from their disagree- 
ment and his own confusion, was turning to a “better class” of pulp 
magazines devoted to detective, mystery, and crime stories. One of 
these illustrated its fictions with posed photographs, thus equipping 
the characters with an illusion of reality; would not readers receive an 
incremental thrill from the inference of an authentic fact case? Neither 
the carnage of war nor the ominous implications of the atomic bomb 
had dispelled the American preoccupation with violent death. Murder 
continued to find a rising literary market. J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, deplored widespread juvenile 
delinquency, our national shame, and warned that, in glaring red for 
all to see, there were unmistakable portents of a new era of gangsterism. 

As the year 1945 drew to an end, it became increasingly certain that 
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the nation was about to be plunged into industrial strife, probably on a 
scale unprecedented in its history. The relations of labor and manage- 
ment had never been worse. The President of the United States, ex- 
pounding his personal faith in the nation’s future, exhorted all his 
fellow-citizens to get in and push, reminding them that the achievement 
of a benign destiny did not require anything in the world but a plain 
understanding among ourselves. Though this might be all that was 
needed, it appeared to be lacking. 

In New York City’s Times Square, one million frenzied horn- 
blowers, cow-bell swingers and clapper manipulators hailed the advent 
of a new year, a new age. Elsewhere, as the old year died, one might 
have found other Americans of all faiths, in their houses of worship. 
Their hearts neither empty of fear nor full of hope, they were praying 
—perhaps for light with which to meet the equivocal future. 

As the new year, the new age, opened, an American soldier estab- 
lished communication with the moon. A radar signal, launched into 
celestial space, touched the moon and bounced back to earth in ap- 
proximately two and one-half seconds. For the perplexed world of men, 
the goddess Diana had no counsel. 
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CHAPTER IV 


‘The Melancholy of the blasters 


\ 


[l] RETURN OF THE NATIVE 

One summer day in 1904, a long-time resident of England disembarked 
in Hoboken, for New York City. He was a bulky figure, of rolling and 
voluminous outline. His head was massive, sculptural. His bold fea- 
tures and big, dramatic mouth resembled those of a noble Roman 
mask. There was about him an air of ceremonious, diffident formality, 
of snobbishness both insecure and arrogant, but as faint as the scent of 
cologne on a handkerchief. It had been said that he lived hidden in the 
midst of his strange, heavy, alien manners and customs. These served 
him as an armor, which, just then, he may have needed. For, months 
before, he foresaw, as an absolute certainty, that he would alight on the 
dock in abject and craven terror. 

A very distinguished author, he enjoyed an immense prestige and 
suffered from a paucity of readers. Was he— as his brother candidly as- 
serted — ^becoming a mere curiosity of literature, destined to remain 
unread and neglected? Moments of doubt afflicted even those ardent 
champions who considered him the brightest ornament of American 
letters. For, after all, was not Henry James in a fair way to achieve the 
exquisitely unintelligible? 

Within a few months there would be published his most recent . 
novel, The Golden BowL The enthusiasts would be dampened, if not 
utterly daunted. And among them, some would liken the author to one 
of his own characters, would ruefully suspect that Henry James, “be- 
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traying, extraordinarily, no wasted year, had been inscrutably monoto- 
nous behind an iridescent cloud.” 

He had left the United States of President Grant to take up per- 
manent residence in Europe. He had not seen his native land in nearly 
twenty-five years. Now, he was returning to the United States of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt — ^in quest of exotic experience, hopefully 
anticipating a romance of belated and elderly discovery. This venture 
had been affectionately discouraged. William James predicted in- 
evitable shocks. Henry would be certain to find American vocaliza- 
tion ignobly awful, and must surely be repelled by the peculiarly horrid 
way in which his compatriots dealt with soft-boiled eggs. William Dean 
Howells, was no less apprehensive. But Henry James could not be 
shaken. Surprises and disconcertments were precisely what he de- 
sired; they would be grist to his intellectual and “artistic” mill. Besides, 
he could learn from Howells to be shocked and charmed in the right 
places. 

His program was ambitious. In youth he had lived in New York, 
Newport, Boston and Cambridge. In these places, he would revive old 
friendships and early memories. But he wanted, also, to explore the 
rest of the land, which he had never seen. There was the South, the 
Middle West, the Far West. There was the whole vast, queer, wonder- 
ful country where, in presence of the native phenomena, and in his 
quality of restored absentee, he might — ^he just might, luck being with 
him — find everything very interesting and quite unexpectedly and al- 
most uncannily delightful and sympathetic. He was still sufficiently 
American to grasp a relation between probable pleasure and possible 
profit. He intended to write a book of impressions. 

His first one awaited him on the wharf of disembarkation, with an 
embodied intensity which no subsequent experience was to diminish. 
It was produced by that most significant of all native phenomena, the 
monstrous form of Democracy. The strange, frightening thing tor- 
mented his curiosity, shattered his peace, provoked endless speculation, 
and left him permanently bewildered but rich in dogmatic conclusions. 

At the very outset, he realized that, in the new United States, the 
“common man” and the common woman had their appointed paradise 
and sphere, and that the sign of it was the abeyance, on many a scene, 
of any wants, any tastes, any habits, any traditions but theirs. The con- 
dition, he conceded, might represent an immense boon. But what did 
enjoyment of the boon represent.? In this vast crude democracy of trade, 
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he soufjhi the answer in whae was usual. Alas, the usual was always 
the new, the simple, the cheap, the common, the contmercial, the im- 
mciitate, aiul, all t«Ki nhen, the ujjly. 

The "will to j;riiw" at no matter what or whose expense-cominu- 
ally iK-traycvl iisclt : anyihmj? might he tlunc that any smlkient number 
ol suhscritiefs to any sullkicni number of sufrtciemly noisy newspapers 
might want, t he prcKcss that was taking place was a perpetual repudta- 
lion of the past, so tar as there had Iwcn a past to repudiate, so far as the 
past was a fHmiivc rather than a negative quantity. Everywhere, he felt 
the hfraili ot an interested pawinn that, restless beyond all passions, was 
forever seeking more pliahlc forms. Ami, if he could not fail to note 
the uhii|iiiiy «>l (hr tiniitiiig.iird luisiiicssman face, he also could not 
Ck a|H- an iinprrs-iion o( the nil rounding scene as a huge Rafipacini* 
garden, laiik wiih each vaiirty of the poison plant of the money- 

’I hr frfuaf k.il4r t uti^i jtirfu r nf ihi^ Universal jUlrsilii fif wcahh, 

hr Irli. H .n .1 UIM4I f*nc. l*ur» uvrr ihr Uiul, fhr %v»mrn apprsim! 10 he 
lit' 4 fliaikr lly Inirf irMmr lli.iii llir iitcti, 4 flt| rlirrr r\iMrik lirlwccn 
ihr srtr%. 4 ipirrr ilrrp ^phi t#f whuhs hiiii, %rrniril ihc feature 

of liir %4rnr. U'h4t iouM tir tnofc iluruktcriMtC tiuil this ap- 
parent pfiv4?fuii, itif ihr fiMti, of hti kititi of Woman, and this 

appjrriu pfivation, l^r the woiti 4 ii» nl hrr ri}*hi kmd uf man? As 
iivi!i/ 4 tu»n irtisliiig ui the l^niird hiatri, ihr right kiiul of womafi 
for ihf Aineiu jii fii ui inighf iiirn mil In tic oiir who wmild rrquirc 
him «*n!y u> iiip|»tsit her ami l^rar wtih hrr. {I(|ii 4 tly% ihr right kind of 
nun 1**1 flir .\fiirru.ifi woiiuit Miigii! rrally l>r ihr nun who inicr- 
vrnrd Hi liri hir milv by o^» ulf, by luirly ihvtfublr, |iy praciicaily 
dtuviiwrti h«» laf 41 hr unild Amrriian life wms a society 

tif %vcMiirn liH iffd m 4 wuikl nt ftini «ii diflrrcrtt a matter from s 
tnllrs Iifiii t,| ffirii t*t tbr woikn ihr iiirfl Hipplyiflg, ill U Were, all the 
caiivj^, 4 fid itir Wtifiirii all ihr rililifiiidrrys 

Yrf jvtiiiii4fy |»*»nrr, whrii aihfrvrd. apfiearrd rondemnrd to beat 
ii» w iiigi in ilir vtnd *1 hr iirw. ihituiig skyHra|»rr* of downiown New 
Vmk frinplrf tsi ihr tlmiiiitanf Amrficaft jiassitin-— did not 

luvr ihr aiifli-.ifiiy s»f i»l jirfiiunrmr or rvrii of things of long 

diiraliiifi 1 lir% Wrrr r%|»r|invrlv pfiivituiiiak llirffly the kill WOfd of 
Cinii*»fins siu^rfiUifv «»fi}y till aiMiihrr Word l>r svriiirn* *rhe very mis* 
lum «*f Sr%% V^fk* tlrnr^ janir* iuriiiitcd, was l« gild the !rm|iOfary 
With Its gold aiul then, ill Its iplcfidid cyniciim, abandon ifi eitorbiiam 
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work as the merest o£ stop-gaps. The truth was, he suspected, that New 
York did not believe in itself; it failed to succeed, even at a cost of 
millions, in persuading you that it did. 

He noted, too, that wealth beat its wings in the void in its s£K:i.d 
flight— in that vivid show of a society trying to build itself, with every 
elaboration, into some coherent sense of itself, that appc.iling, touching 
vision of waste. The effort of Society struck him as no less tentative .itul 
temporary than its domestic architecture. For the pompnis p.tlaccs of 
upper Fifth Avenue, in their florid majesty, sat only in the lurid light 
of business between an absent future and an absent past. They en- 
joyed no security whatever; they were built but to be torn tlown. Tl« 
whole costly uptown demonstration, he thought, was only a rccrirtl t»f 
individual loneliness. Customs, forms, functions, the .issurancc of 
perpetuity were lacking, and these lavish experitnetus- bristling with 
friezes and pinnacles, but discernibly deficient in rcasoits -ctniltl an- 
ticipate no magnificent compensatory future. 


In one of these palaces, Henry James attended a tlinncr party, atu! 
he came away amazed by a social organism flountlcring in its own 
splendor, but betrayed by its paucity of real resource. The liilies, iK-auto 
ful, gracious and glittering with gems, were in tiaras aiul a smiblanve 
of court trains, a sort of prescribed oflicial magnificence. *l o wh.it, in 
the wide American frame, could such magnificence relate? In I'airoiir, 
a great court function would alone have met the strain. Hut in New 
York, there was nothing to do at eleven o’clcKk— for the ladtcs at least 
—but to scatter and go to bed. Had there been a court futuiion, the 
ladies must have gone on to it alone, for all the exalted reference of the 
occasion was to them— and not to the gentlemen iit whose so often 
quaint presence, yet without whose immediate aid, the effort of Atncfi. 
can society to arrive at the “best” consciousness still went forwanl. 

Certainly, the implications of completeness, that is, of .t sustaining 
social order, were conspicuously absent. Was not the tleruimcy at- 
tributable to that oddest of native phcnomcn.i— the failure of the srxrs 
to keep step socially? This failure met him at every turn, and he i.tinr 
to beheve— as he privately told the young playwright Lmgilon Mmh 
ell, offering it as his reason for refusing to live in his native l.iiui that, 
latiLsh^°*^”^^’ ^ opixirtunity for subtlety of sex rc- 

opportunity in America? As he traveled 
about, Henry James pondered this question. There was, he concluded, 
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only oHc basis for any successful accommodation to the prices, the 
manners, the other iiaainvcniences of existence; the Iwsis of active 
jMreumary j,*ain, and of active {'ccimiary gain only. The whole theory 
of life was to make so much money that you would mu, that you did 
iu»i, miiui. tlul iu»t mtiul anything, t he faculty of making money was, 
he reah/eil, the commottest of all; even in the slums of the great cities 
there ss’ai a new style of cHivcrty which indicated an immense rise in 
the living unit's paying property in himself. Yet would not this rise 
shrink and tlwindlc under the icy breath of the Trusts and the weight 
of the new remorseless tnono|>olics.!* Would not the living unit’s 
prii|K^riy in himself so,.u Ik diminished hy those great aggregations of 
capital th.it alli.w the asking of no tinestions and the nuking, for co- 
rsistriur sviih them, tif no conditions? fsomriimes it seemed to him 
that thrir svas sudi a tiling as fierdom to grow up to Ik hligluctl, .and 
that It ttitghi Ik the only ircrdiim in store for the stnallrr fry of future 

^rnri jfjtiiM, 

liiii. h.^ufvrr iluk the futurr llrnry famrji olisrrvril tIntE 

fhr Hiiftiriur f!Ki}i»ttlv wlm Wrrr intulrnuirti Ui live under 

ihrrlfrvi i*! Aiiirfii an urniril prirlrtlly s 4 hHllcd With ihr rxill- 

Jllif itfslri. JiM’fr liMUr\rf. nTitlrfrd ttu|lVidu4U 4 IIUhIc'iI llfHly 

whfi ’ iiiiii.ifd ' uii 4 v-di lir>iiiid .ifiy walr nf iiukitig. The rrlaiitm 

Ilf dir%r Iff. ut ihrif ii»utiiry luiHrd and bli||hlcd. The 

jurvailifi^* w iuH f 4 ijilrtl in fri.uiudr dirin; wjul hnjir Was ihrre 
it*r rhr% hkr luiiHrlt, widitlraW fci KurojX', Of 

ihry r^rii luul frhigr m i}ir wliah, ill ihc American 

unirv un|*ir»ir.i hun 4^ %f 4 iii|Hrt| wall the tiuracicr aiul func- 

U*»ii *»l the his >i 4 VUig nf ihr d4tk 4grs. 

I hr lin»fr hr S4W llir t nitr.l thr iiiiifr | friuy fame!! Wai 

by *lir bii# i}i4? a %v4f 4 luippy Und fur every mri nf j^erMin 
r,ahrt tli ifi ilir iiH^hllc I Kmv lit ihr upjK’f iiiri — in ihe scale of 
wr.iltli, the t.nlv ^ jlr n«»w ».j»u!d it> thnr hrariy* rciriirnt tuidd ihcir 

iiivii 411*1 fii**ve by thru inititirt, Pciiplc iif ihc Imvef mri-*- 

whi* iveir *»| ^ uii ill $^tnr «!ry»frr imdd prufll, 4% nowhcrC 

rbr III thr by ,%tt riuifinoiH rUlrfiMiitl lil ihtiic IlMlrrial faitliUtS 

which ioiibl U' riiftf^rd. Hr %4%v flicm able !*> fii%h alKiUE 

Ml pfirfiii** Mt.in |v.t k% 411*1 liintiril hrftb, whdr fii llic ail t>f m rudliflg 
alwHii 4il ieli Aiul pr**i|»rriiy 4|i|^4frd hir ihrm In have liccn Cnm- 
hiffably rr.i.i. I hr liuitf4fr*| Anirfuail, 44 falliry caW 111111, the 
tifir whi* iiKuir " !**i hide Inf the 44%iir aiitl yet "minded" loo much 
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for the hustled herd, who could neither detach himself from the society 
around him, nor happily surrender to it. The pathetic sacnlicial vtctun 
on the altar of the new United States was, he immiatcd. the «Ui- 
fashioned survivor of the obsolete upper middle class. 

Indeed, during almost the whole of his year’s visit, f Icnry J-iines was 
transcendently homesick— and not only for his tight atichuragc in 
TTnglan/t. In thc pcrpctual presence of the impudence of private grcnl, 
he suflfered an acute nostalgia for the old distinguished life, thc com- 
mon intelligence that had flowered formerly, ftir attesting hunc, from 
so strong a sap and into so thick and rich a cluster. ! l.u! the tihl 
formula, that of Puritanism cducatc«i, anything mtirc to communicate, 
except for “business”? He could find scant iiulicaiion of any capacity 
for the uplifting idea or aptitude for thc finer curiosity. ’I he whole 
tenor of life spoke more of thc power of thc purse and of tlir higher 
turn for business than of the old intellectual, or even of the old motal, 
sensibility. Of the new material and political [Kiwer so rliiiurnily .nut 
abundantly exhibited by an imperialistic America, he touUl icpott only 
that it was almost cruelly charmless. 

As specimens of the probable flower of the new order. I letiry James 
was deeply and disagreeably impressed hy thc commeni.d iiavclrrs 
who filled the trains and the hotels everywhere. The lusty «iriuiiinrt. 
thc brawny peddler more or less gorged hy the fruits of miMeprcsenia- 
tion and blatant and brazen in thc key of his "s|H:ci.tl tine ol giuHls," 
was an ominous figure. He was, as to fiicial clur.Hicr, vis..il tour, 
primal rawness of speech, general accent and attitude, cxif,ttitdiii.iuly 
base and vulgar. Thc tyfte was in ctimpletcly unchallcngrd ihisscsmius 
and it treated Henry James to so lurid a vision of its ttnmiph .is to 
make him brood, heavily, on its significance for civili/aiion. He w«m- 
dcred what specific human process of any sort it was jmssthlr to unptitr 
to them; what women, living with them, could yet leave them as they 
were— how, in short, when people were like that, did any one trust any 
one enough to begin, or understand any one enough to go on, or keep 
the peace with anyone enough to survive? 

For once intimidated, his imagination refused any .nnswer. It soulil 
only suggest thc potential innocence of these jKCuliar |wojilr, 
than makers of the new order, were they not among its vuiims .ind 
martyrs, creatures touchingly, tragically doomed? luir, surely, they had 
not elected to be almost the only figures in the social lantkajic. They 
had not proposed to carry on life without aid of any sort from other 
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"kinds of persons, other types, presences, classes. If such was their pres- 
ent situation, did not the blame lie with the American moral outlook, 
which denied other possibilities in man than the mere possibility of 
getting the better of his fellow-man over a “trade”? Confronted by 
what a later generation was to call Babbittry, Henry James was shocked 
and dismayed. The pages that he consecrated to the ambassadors of 
business were among his most pessimistic. As if anticipating Sinclair 
Lewis, he could only lament the sterility of aspect and blight of vul- 
garity, humanly speaking, where a single type has had the game, as one 
may say, all in its hands. 

He found — ^he so desperately tried to find — ^mitigations. Making ac- 
quaintance with that new institution, the “country club,” he had the 
misguided, notion that it applied, in the most delicate conditions, the 
democratic theory of universal eligibility. It impressed him as being 
one of the great garden lamps in which the flame of Democracy burns 
whitest and steadiest — an image no doubt as exasperating to the socially 
elect as to the rigorously excluded. He was awed by the gorgeous 
golden blur, the wondrous complexity of great new hotels like the 
Waldorf-Astoria, which seemed to express a social, indeed positively 
an esthetic ideal — the ideal of a gregarious life led wholly in public — 
and he speculated as to whether the hotel spirit may not just he the 
American spirit most seeking and most finding itself. Did it not com- 
pletely satisfy the restless ambition of most Americans to unlearn as 
many as possible of their old social canons, and in especial their old 
discrimination in favor of the private life? 

Again and again he was forced to reckon with the perpetual repudia- 
tion of the past. It was not only the native-born who eagerly jettisoned 
their tradition and inheritance; the principle likewise held true for all 
the myriad immigrants from foreign shores. He was appalled by the 
scale of foreign infusion. A visit to Ellis Island, giving him an intimate 
view of the inconceivable alien, put a new chill in his heart. He suffered 
a sense of dispossession under the ajSirmed claim of the alien, however 
immeasurably alien, to share in an American’s supreme relation — ^his 
relation to his country. The old American homogeneity had broken 
down before the monstrous, presumptuous interest and claims of the 
foreign-born — ^and he doubted whether Americans would ever again 
know a close and sweet and whole national consciousness. But he 
wondered, studying the process of assimilation, what became of the 
good manners which it had taken long ages of history, in the other 
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worldj to produce. In his new environment, the Immiijf^nt ^cconntctl 
them only a great mistake. Like the native-born, he wi^hcil only to 
surrender to the great equalizing pressure, in order the more 
fully to cultivate the “will to grow.” 

So far as Henry James could see, this will to grow was aecorn|\micd, 
with respect to every serious ideal, by a vast general umoimniusncM 
and indifference. The Americans of 1905 struck him as l>cing so in- 
tensely bent upon becoming something other than they h.nl iKen, or 
i-han they actually were, as to ignore utterly the question of wh.it it was 
they wished to be. Change, expansion, growth for their own wkc were 
all that the nation cared about; and, to Henry James, this bhiul tie- 
sire succeeded only in piling up enormous arrears of the uiulotte a 
pathetic accumulation of the unretrieved am! the irrcirirv.»t>lr, "Is the 
germ of anything finely human,” he qucstit>nctl at the last, '‘of anything 
agreeably or successfully social, supposably planted iit lomhtuuis of 
such endless stretching and such boundless spreading as shall .ipiwar 
finally to minister but to the triumph of the sujKrtlitial and the a|)othc- 
osis of the raw?" 

Terror had, indeed, met him on the wh,nrf of disemharkaiion, ami 
had been the companion of his travels. Ami in the novel of the new 
America which, back in Englanrl, he began but thd not live to liiush, 
it became almost a living presence. What other gin! could he invoke, 
aware as he was of the black and merciless things that arc liehiiul die 
great possessions? For his native land filletl the heart of Hcmy Janies 
with dread — the dread which he ascrtlred to the hero of his ititliiushetl 
novel, who, looking at the Ncw|)Qrt house he h.id inherited, likened 
it to some monstrous modern machine, one of those his griteraiion was 
going to be expected to master, to fly in, to fight in, to lake the terrible 
women of the future out for airings in. . . . 

[2] THE MORALS OF MAMMON 

During the Christmas Holidays of an English visitor left rhe 
Plaza Hotel in New York City to make an afiernotin rail, in a few 
days, she was to be guest of honor at a dinner jratty to wliu h bet busts 
had likewise invited the handsomest ami ntost attractive yming nun m 
America. But her mind was not on Jack liarrymorc, though ri«m.iuir 
was her hobby as well as her livclihotKl. Driving tlown l-ifib Avenue, 
to the plain red-brick house at Ninth Street once occupied by VVaibing- 
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ton Irving, she was- busily plotting strategy. She was calling on Amer- 
ica’s most eminent man of letters and most famous private citizen. And 
her purpose was not merely to pay a compliment. 

She had already learned that Americans were primitive in many 
ways, but wonderfully kind hearted. Shordy after her arrival, for ex- 
ample, she had been invited to spend a week end at a celebrated marble 
palace on the Hudson, The very “democratic” behavior of porters in 
Grand Central Station astonished her, and she was dismayed by having 
to travel in a railway coach with all sorts of weird people. The palace 
proved to be splendid beyond all the dreams of avarice. In the bed- 
rooms, embellished with Louis XV furniture and real Venetian lace, 
even the humblest porcelain accessories were decorated with blue satin 
bows. At tea, the hostess wore fifty-thousand-pounds’ worth of pearls 
round her neck, and long white kid gloves. On the whole, the visitor 
was not pleased. But later week ends on Long Island reassured her. 
There were men who looked exactly like English hunting squires. It 
was odd, indeed, to find that there was a side of American society that 
was not so different from English life after all! 

It was even more odd that she, who so well understood America and 
the Americans, should be grossly misjudged by a people most of whom 
had a faint look of the Red Indian. Her present notoriety was — or per- 
^haps merely ought to be — distasteful. She had lately published a novel: 
it meant everything to her; it was the outpouring of her whole nature, 
romantic, proud, passionate. It celebrated the joys of earthly love, alas 
so absent from her personal life, and it had been condemned as highly 
immoral. She was the victim of a storm of abuse. And there were un- 
kind folk who asserted that her motive in writing the book was purely 
mercenary! 

How, then, could she help despising the materialism of Americans, 
who genuinely believed that the amassing of money was the be-all and 
end-all of their existence.?* Condemnation and abuse had multiplied 
the sales of her book, but this quaintly lucrative result was significant 
only as a tribute to her literary Muse. Her notoriety had caused the 
press to solicit her views on a variety of topics, and she furnished them, 
however reluctantly, for was it not her mission to plant and foster the 
growth of the ideal in America? In the interest of that mission, so 
urgently required, the controversy over her book must not be per- 
mitted to die down. Quite unselfishly, and impelled only by her pro- 
found concern for American culture, Mrs. Elinor Glyn was calling on 
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Mark Twain. She wanted him to issue a statement .attesting the ele- 
vated moral idealism of a novel entitled Three Ikee^r. 

Mark Twain thought her incontestably bc.autiful, but tti.>clc the 
shrewd reservation that she acted charm, and did it well, but it tlitl ticu 
convince. He surmised that the hero of Three a susceptible 

young man, would have prodigiously admired her, but if he thuse 
would have been able to get away with his purity in gfKKl rcp.ur. In- 
deed, Mark Twain was less impressed by Mrs. Glyn's l>c.iuty and her 
book than by the distinctly unusual character of their long i.ilk. ! Ic 
himself spoke with daring frankness, frequently calling a sp.ulc a spade. 
It was one of the damndest conversations be had ever bail with a beauti- 
ful stranger of her sex. Though he praised her boc»k, and .igrccil wttb 
her unconventional theories about sexual relations, he rrfuscil her re- 
quest for support and defense. For he was convinced ih.tt no wise, in- 
telligent, and experienced person should suddenly !hr«ivv tlovvn the 
walls that protect and conceal his real ()pini<»ns. As for himsrll, hr ex- 
posed to the world only his trimmed and fierfunirtl anti tarefully 
barbered public opinions and concealed carefully, cautiously, wtscly, 
his private ones. 

Seventy-two years old, Mark Twain was enjoying the inninsistrucy 
of a double life. Occasionally he made one of his vvhunsK.d, witty 
speeches at a public banquet, an arresting figure in his vvlutc sun; his 
dense crest of hair, thick eyebrows and heavy ntnustachc rrsrtnliling a 
white plumage. He had become a kiiul of jtiint Aristulrs, Sidon, aiul 
Themistoclcs, an accredited spokesman for the n.ition. 'I hc worhl. lov- 
ing him as a humorist, honored him as a mor.thst and rrfimurr. Hut 
privately, Mark Twain held that civilization was a shabby {»oor thing 
and cherished a profound contempt for the "darnnrti human race," 
Long before, he had arrived at the conclusion that the universe vv.(s .t 
blind mechanism, and man but a useless thought. He liehrvcil, or pn* 
fessed to believe, that only dead men could tell the truth in this worhl. 
The human race,” he recorded, ‘‘is a race of cowards; and I am not 
only marching in that procession but carrying a banner,” 

So, every morning, Mark Twain was dictating his autobiography. 
Propped up in bed, smoking one cigar after another, he dealt with 
boA^ the present and the past, unburdening his mind of those real 
opinions which he found so many excuses for concealing. It was his 
intention to reveal himself fully and with absolute candor in rrlaiion 
to hts times. The book, he thought, might safely be publuhcd at the 
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expiration of one hundred years. He anticipated that it would make a 
stir when it came out. 

His own life story, as he was vividly aware, furnished a spectacular 
illustration of the fulfillment of the oltl demticratic faith of America. 
More Alger-like than any talc by Horatio Alger, it proved the truth of 
the concept of individual opfHrrtunity. It demonstrated the old theory 
that, with talent, enterprise, sagacity, hard work, any man might achieve 
success, might attain the "good life.” For it was a tale of swik rise from 
rags to riches, from obscurity to fame. The backwoods boy who had 
been a tramp printer, river pilot, miner, roistering frontier journalist, 
professional humorist, businessman and reckless speculator, had won 
worldwide fame as an author. Now, with an income of ninety thousand 
dolkirs a year, he walked as an equal among the great of the world. 
The President of the United States eagerly sought his approval. Mil- 
lion.nrrs like C‘.irncgic and R««.kcfcllcr were proud to claim his friend- 
ship, W.ishingitin |>olitici,ms, British arisitH’r.its, sprigs of luiro{x;an 
royalty were honorcil by his stHiciy. And he !ud risen from the grimy 
sons of lalxir, the real builders of empires and dviUz.itiou, the steve- 
dores! 

Yet Mark 'Iwain, who knew bryoml any doubt that his life had Ixcn 
an American success, to<ik as dark ami hopeless a view of his country 
as did his contemjiorary Henry Adams, who considered his own life an 
American failure. Lcxiking at the United States of the dawning twen- 
tieth century, both were filled with abhorrence. Neither retained the 
siighirst faith that the future could hold anything gtxKl. 

To M.irk 'I'watn, r.inging frotn the cighiccn fortics to the probable 
stair of the iMiitin a crniury later, history suggested an ominous 
par.illrl. t !lr.irly, the Uuitnl St.iirs w,is going the way Rome had gone. 
Durtiig Ills own liletunc he h.ul witnessed the emergence of deadly gifts 
whuh lookeil like lirtirltis and were welcomed, and promjUly there- 
after luid observed the liegmning of a process of decay ami dcsirttciion. 
In his t liildboinl, the eoumry, like Rome, had briefly exemplified stern 
virtue, ituorrupiibiliiy, love of hlieriy, and alt-sacrificing patriotism— 
this when she was young and {xsir. 'Hien, there had come sunbursts 
of material pr<»s|icrity atui spreading dominion. In these, the jKoplc 
had exulted, never iu$iK-cting that they were not fortunate glories, 
happy iKitefiis, but were a disease ami freighted with death. 

As always before, vast material pros{icrity had prtKluced conditions 
which debased die morals and enervated the manhood of a nation. The 
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country’s liberties were coining into the market anti would be soUl or 
squandered. Had not two plutocrats, Clark of Montana ami CJtiggcn- 
hp jrr) of Colorado, allegedly bought the legislatures of their rcs|icciivc 
states in order to secure for themselves, and the interests which they 
represented, seats in the United States Senate? Hatl not Prcsiilcnt 
Theodore Roosevelt, under an executive order issuetl in an clcctitm 
year, considerably enlarged the pension list— “the stile pur|Hisc back of 
the additions being the purchase of votes”? It was obvious, ttxi, that ir- 
resistible circumstances would gradually take away the jHiwcrs tif the 
states, and concentrate them in the central government. Tlic ultimate 
result was perfectly clear — “for we have ntit ceased to lie human beings 
by becoming Americans.” In the end, a popular itlul would lie {»cr- 
manently enthroned by a debauched and worshiping peeiplc. 'Htc 
United States, Mark Twain believed, must inevitably become a tnon- 
archy — or, as a later generation would dcscrilic it, a dici.iiorship. The 
necessary condition of this change had already arrived; vast power .imi 
wealth, which breed commercial and political corruption and incite 
public favorites to dangerous ambitions. Hy njoH, Mark Tw.iin s.iw the 
monarchy already present and the republic a thing of the p,tst. The 
republic, in name, remained. The republic, in fact, was gone. The re- 
tiring monarch, Theodore Roosevelt, had appointed his own suurssor, 
William Howard Taft, and Mark Twain himself wouKl vote for the 
continuance of the monarchy, since nothing could ever unseat it. 

He tried to analyze the causes of the transformation whu h h.ul t.tkcn 
place in American life. First among them, he wa.s itu lined to pl,ne 
material prosperity. In the region of the Mississippi Valley, tluring Ins 
own youth, there had been nothing resembling a worship of money or 
its possessor. The people had desired money, aiul had resjicciril men of 
means, but they had likewise respected the character and industry 
which formed the moral basis of success. Jay (lould- ibe migbiirsi 
disaster which had ever befallen the country-had taught the entire 
nation to worship money, to make a god of the money and the man. no 
matter how the money might have been acquired. And, in the iwcn- 
tieth century. Jay Gould’s gospel was coiuiiuiing to do giant work - 
the gospel which exhorted men to get money quickly, in ptiKligious 
abundance: “dishonestly if you can, honestly if you must." ‘I br gospel 
had become almost universal, and every mcmlicr of the roblicr gang 
who had amassed millions by shady methods couUl think himself a 
fine and great and noble being, and a proper model for the emulation 
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d£ the rising generation of young men. For had not such a man been 
worshiped because of his wealth, and particularly because of his shady 
methods of acquiring it, these many years? 

Looking at the life of his country in his old age, Mark Twain poured 
an acid contempt on its universal passion for wealth; on its subordina- 
tion of every value to that single value — a value diseased, and freighted 
with death. Jay Gould had subverted the American people. Not Car- 
negie, or Rockefeller, or Henry H. Rogers. These men were his friends. 
Like himself, they had come up the hard way, by practicing the old 
American virtues. Carnegie and Rockefeller were the greatest philan- 
thropists known to history, and their wealth was doing incalculable 
good. And who but Rogers, the financial wizard of Standard Oil, had 
retrieved Mark Twain’s fortunes when disaster overtook him and he 
was forced into bankruptcy? 

These men, his friends, were not devils, as the politicians and the 
newspapers alleged. They were not dishonest, though their fortunes 
were derived from monopolistic corporations. For such corporations 
had been created by an iniquitously high tariff. They could have been 
curbed by reducing the “robber tariffs” to a figure which would allow 
the rest of the nation to prosper, instead of conferring the bulk of the 
prosperity upon a few dozen multimillionaire producers. But the peo- 
ple, already subverted, had not insisted that this be done. And the 
politicians, with an eye to the vast election contributions of the money 
of stockholders, had not done it. Instead, they had persisted in attacking 
the symptoms and in letting the disease carefully alone, meanwhile 
convincing the multitudinous and grateful unrich that the tariflFs were: 
instituted in their interest. And there was much to be said for the great 
corporations. They gave employment to millions. They spread progress 
everywhere. Yet Mark Twain, whose career proved the essential sound- 
ness of the old American, democratic doctrine, felt that something had 
gone profoundly amiss. The American dream had not been realized. 
It had been betrayed. 

Of these things, however, he would not speak during his lifetime. 
He would content himself with writing from the grave. It made no 
difference that William Dean Howells had assured him that his foun- 
dations were struck so deep that he would catch the sunshine of im- 
mortal years, and bask in the same light as Cervantes and Shakespeare. 
He could not tell the whole truth. The moralist he detected in himself 
was thoroughly aroused. But was the man in a position to commit him- 
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self to the side of the angels? In youth, he had declared his ambition 
to become a rich man, had spoken of the fortune "which I shall make, 
as surely as Fate itself.” He had devoted himself unremittingly to the 
maVi'ng of money. So perhaps he felt, as he said humorously in another 
(•Qnnfrtjnn, that “it is but common prudence for those of us who got 
in on the ground floor to refrain from boring holes in it.” But, talking 
for posterity, he could not refrain from expressing an embittered sense 
of the failure of American society, and of the collapa of the American 
dream. 

[3] THE ■WTIX TO BELIEVE 

For the evening of March and, 191^ Colonel George Harvey bad ar- 
ranged a banquet at Sherry’s, in New York City. The edtcur of 'I ke 
North American Review and Harper's Weekly was an cxjKTt in atfairs 
of this kind, and he did not lack assurance. Within a few motuhs he 
would be deeply involved in the political destiny of WexHlrow Wilson, 
the Democratic “reform” governor of New Jersey. Hut for this oc- 
casion he had angled for a larger, and a Republican, fidi; William 
Howard Taft, President of the United States. 

“I have traveled here from Washington," the Presiilcnt tokl the as- 
sembled company, “to do honor to the greatest living American wntrr 
and novelist. Easily at the head of living literary men of the tiaiion, 
Mr. Howells is entitled, on this celebration of his seventy fifth birth- 
day, to this tribute of respect." 

. A stout man, with twinkling eyes and a friendly smile playing under 
his clipped white moustache, William Dean Howells was deeply 
moved. For the President’s tribute, made in behalf of the nation, was 
but one of many. Eminent Americans, rising to speak, praised his lung 
service to the country’s literature, and there were read messages of 
homage from distinguished men in other lands. Fame had liccn Ins for 
many years, but, in the twilight of a career that had opened more than 
a half century earlier, the world’s affection warmed his heart. 

In acknowledgment, he talked as one who had known the great 
American writers of the past: Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, lamg- 
fellow, Whitman. Yet he felt that the era of greatness had not closed. 
Though literature had become more and more of the forum and in- 
cidentally of the market place, this signified no decline. It was still 
actuated by as high and ndble motives as ever it was in the history of 
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the world. For his evidence, Howells appealed, not to literature, but to 
life, and what he said sounded like a profession of faith : “all of human 
life has turned more and more to the light of democracy, of equality, 
if you please.” 

In respect to the life of the United States, this turn, this trend toward 
democracy and equality, had always been his hope, nourished by what 
his old friend Henry James described as Howells’ incurable optimism. 
But from his middle age onwards, it had been only a hope; never a 
certainty. For Howells was a realist— one who felt in every nerve the 
equality of things and the unity of men — and he had been compelled 
to acknowledge that the drift of American life was in the opposite 
direetbn. Thus, over the years, he had been unable to reconcile his 
sunny temperament and his troubled conscience. 

He profoundly desired to believe the true American gosjiel that “it 
will .nil come right in time.” Hut the harsh actualities of the new 
America hail brought him to doubt it. At first, he had seen the new 
indiistrutl age ojicniug Ircforc the country as an age of promise. He had 
taken the view of the scientists; it was a new phase of evolutionary 
progress. It would advance demta-ratic opportunity, extend prosperity 
to all, fulfill the old American vision of a wxnully gotnl life. Hut ob- 
servation of its results convinced him that the new age had betrayed 
that vision, not fulfilled it. Industrial strife spread over the land. The 
gulf between rich and poor was rapidly increasing. Wealth accumu- 
lated in a few hands, and vast areas of desolation appeared, to which 
the masses were relegated. The field of individual opportunity was 
narrowing; for a majority of Americans the outl{X)k no longer was 
bright with hope. Howells sadly pondered the life of the men who 
hopelessly and cheerlessly made the wealth that enriched the alien and 
the iillcr, aiul im|«iverished the producers. He sympathi/.crl with their 
blind groping for fairer conditions. He fully sharetl their attitude— 
“they feel that something is wrtKig, and they know that the wrong is 
not theirs.” 

Like Mark Twain, but much earlier, Howells came to feel that there 
was no longer an American republic, hut an aristocracy-ltwing oli- 
garchy in place of it. 'I*he American people, who once had takcit their 
ideals of character and conduct from their statesmen, and later from 
their j»hdos<iphefs and men of letters, had entered a phase of material 
expatision and sudden towering fortunes — and there was no doubt but 
that the millionaire was now the American ideal of greatness. He de- 
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scribed the new morality, in its dubious materialism, as founded on the 
creed that “you pay, or you don’t pay, just as it hapjwns. As for the 
American of the new age, Howells saw that the acceptance of the moral 
fact as it was, without the unconscious effort to better it, or to hold 
himself strictly to account for it, was the secret of the fxnver in the man 
which would bring about the material results he dcsirctl. I he old 
Puritan moral sense had given way to a calculating view of affairs in 
which ethical principle played no part. 

This view was one which Howells himself could not share and, un- 
der the influence of Tolstoy, he turned to the doctrines of Christian 
Socialism. His conscience persuaded him that his optimism had lieen 
misguided. He now abhorred “civilization," anti was convinccil that it 
was coming out all wrong in the end, unless it based itself anew on a 
real equality. His indignation was aroused by the moncyluigi whti had 
a hole where their souls ought to be. For himself, he wishctl tutly to Iw 
settled somewhere very humbly and simply, where he coiiKl l>c mk tally 
identified with the principles of progress and sympathy for the strug- 
gling mass. In the actual conditions of American s<H,irty anti Atncri- 
can business, he considered his own position, as an artist, amimalous 
and perhaps even a little ridiculous. For the artist cotthl never feel at 
home as long as there were masses whom he ought to consort with, atul 
classes whom he could not consort with. In the Unticil Si.iics, the 
prospect was not brilliant for any artist then living. Hut Howells re- 
tained enough faith in his countrymen to liclicvc that the artist of the 
future would see in the flesh the accomplishment of that human 
equality of which the instinct had Iwcn divinely planted in the iutman 
soul. Meanwhile, he felt that the American writer couUi serve a use- 
ful function, since it was good to be confronted with the ugly rcaliiie*, 
the surviving savageries, that the smug hyjiocrisy of dvdi/atiun de- 
nied; for till we recognized them we would not abate them, or even 
try to do .so. 

This conviction that it was the office of the American writer to make 
the world better and kinder — Howells believed that since morality 
penetrated all things, it was the soul of all things— lay at the he.itt of 
much of his later writing. In one way or another, many «if his InKiks 
were concerned with the dawning movement for sticial justac, ami he 
rejoiced in the work of a younger school of writers whose Iniciks fur- 
nished pictures of certain sides of American life, usually blinkcil. The 
evils of big business, of expanding finance capitalism and wage slavery. 
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“the slavery Implicated in our liberty,” gave his conscience no peace. 
In two fantasies — A Traveller From Altruria and Through the Eye of 
the Needle— he examined, from the standpoint of a citizen of a 
Socialist co-o[)crative commonwealth, the sincerity of American demo- 
cratic professions as they were illustrated by the civilization of the most 
advanced country of its time. In these books, Howells’ Altrurian 
visitor impressed the Americans with whom he came in contact as be- 
ing a sort of bad conscience; and it was this impression of himself that, 
as a social critic, working from and through the truth, Howells wished 
to leave with his readers. The disparity of democratic principles and 
plutocratic practice was, in his view, the gravest issue confronting 
Americans of the twentieth century. 

But Howells, concerned as he was for social justice, could not bring 
himself to rely on mere external change to achieve it. During an out- 
break <if savage indusirial warfare, he rccordctl his conviciion that 
strife was only a symptom, nut a rctnctly; the troubles had to go on 
as kmg as competiimn went on; they were themselves an essential part 
of competition. He tried to forecast the ultimate replacement of com- 
petition by CO (iperation, of unbridled individualism by s(Ki.il altruism. 
He saw th.it, for this, "rcftjrm" was totally inadequate. Nothing less 
than a spiritual reorientation could bring it about. 

He learned, in time, to live with his troubled conscience, anti perhaps 
did so more easily because, unlike Mark Twain, he had given no per- 
sonal hostages to the forces which his conscience accused. Believing 
that social change de|iended upon the state of men's souls, he could, 
in his old age, IcKtk at American life and find areas in which the state 
of the .soul was g(«Kl, He had always eared most deeply aliout those 
aims which unite men in a family, “as private pro|>erty never does,” 
and he returned tci the province that he bad made his tjwn in youth — 
the broad sphere of Atnerican midtUc-class existence — in order to study 
the loyalty, aifectiun, and unity which, to him, gave American family 
relations a large cheerful average of health and success and happy life. 
In The Keatontt he rc.irtirmetl his faith in one segment tif the Ameri- 
can scene, the small MitUlle-Wcstcrn city which, two decades later, 
Sinclair larw'is was to portray so caustically. But Howells felt that 
wherever life is simftlcst atul purest anrl kintlcst, that is the highest 
civilization, atul his Kenton family, tlrawn from what he called the 
fruitful bclds of our common life, illustrated this thesis. Henry James, 
quite rightly, hailed the Iniok as a “i>crfcetly classic illustration of your 
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spirit and your form.” But other critics were not so kindly. TTie learned 
reviewer of The Atlantic Monthly — ^Harriet Waters i'rcstoti, herself a 
novelist, translator, and scholar — considered Howells’ simple Ameri- 
cans “the monstrous offspring of barbarous and illicit soci.il rclatiuns” 
and protested that “to approach their sad case with paraphernalia of 
literary preparation” was like “riding in pink, and with winding of 
horns, to a hunt of cockroachcsl” 

Howells ruefully confessed that he was disheartened by the stupid 
and stupefying cry of “commonplace people." Did American readers 
want only novels about the false and impos-siblc? “I had hoprtl { was 
helping my people to know themselves in the delicate beauty of their 
everyday lives,” he told Brander hlitthcws, “and to fiml cause for pride 
in the loveliness of an apparently homely average, but they tlon’t want 
it.” But he persisted in believing that common, crude m.itcri.tl was the 
right American stuff, and thought that, long after his lieath, he might 
be likened to an insect, scraping about on the surhicc of Atnerican 
life and trying to get into its meaning for the sake of the other insects 
larger or smaller. He had been the precursor, and to a tlegree the 
master, of a new generation of American writers who tlevdojH'd a 
realism far more drastic than any he had practiced. In a me.isiife. his 
leadership had prepared for the withering of his own kturrls; for, in 
tiinc, his work came to be accounted old-fashioned. In tijt^, he was 
writing sadly to Henry James: “I am comparatively a tic.u! cult with 
my statues cut down and the grass growing over them in the pale 
moonlight.” He did not protest, but quietly acccptei! the verdat of the 
day, acknowledging that “my sort of fiction is no longer desired." 
Perhaps it made little difference, for he was nearly eighty years tild, 
Md tired, tired. And perhaps that “late phase." of which the novelist 
Henry B. Fuller had written to him so admiringly, “must find its full- 
ness in some other air than this.” 



CHAPTER V 


^he Skepticism of the Young 


[l]-A tmPEL OF DOUET 

the new century an American named Srephen Crane died 

ol uilicrcuhisiN m a small Urrinan rcstat. Hr was not yet twenty-nine, 
a Wfiier, and aircatly tamoiis, I lanilin C hu latui had **dt$C£ivcred'’ him, 
William Ik;in Huwclls and Henry James had prcitunmced his talent 
to be magndkciu, unk{ue. The English critic Edward CJarnctt, whose 
opinions were influctnial with American readers^ had declared him the 
one indisputable genius of the young schcx>L 
Crane*s met^rtc success was inspiring to ocher young Americans 
who wanted to write. One of them, Ray Stannard Baker, a junior editor 
on hfcCJmts was to rrmcml»cr fiim, nearly fifty years later, 

sitting un top a desk with his knees drawn up to his chin and his 
IcJiig arms clasping his Irgs— a pale, slim, lircddooking young fellow, 
full of half tynital, half pessimist tc talk. 

It was this hirrak of skepotism in Crane that made hU work m im- 
pcirtaiu, ui exniing in his amiemjxiraries. He was unsettled, and so 
were tlicy. laniking at the life around them, they could not agree that 
the mcjfc smiling asjiccts of exisrence were the mare American, Society 
showeti great splotches of misery and st|ualuf. Ear millitms of Ameri- 
cans, the promise of hfc apjicarr<l to have licen reduceil to {lermancnt 
fuifH'lrssness. '{‘he individual could no longer control his own drstinyi 
he was at the mercy of immense, imjiersonal forces. Was this what 
progress came to? 

Bui litcrauifc had nothing to say of these things. With few and 
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notable exceptions, American writers still clung timidly to a kind of 
o£5cial version of American life: sunny, kindly, illimitably rich in op- 
portunity. There appeared to be a vast conspiracy of silence, a deliberate 
intention to deny the truth by ignoring it. The young people wanted 
to break it wide open. That was why Stephen Crane meant so much to 
them. He had written stories that told the truth about life, that uttered 
an angry protest—the wail of a whole section, a class, a people. And 
since, in spite of this, he had succeeded, might not they succeed like- 
wise? His fame hardened the will of young xmknowns. Jack London, 
out in California, Theodore Dreiser, working as a reporter in Pitts- 
burgh. Frank Norris, on McClures. And many another. To all of them 
he seemed not only a precursor but a beacon. 

Crane had drifted into New York City at the age of twenty. He 
wanted to write, and had done some free-lance reporting. His father, 
long dead, had been a Methodist minister. But he had lost the family 
faith, and his views on all subjects were wildly unconventional. In New 
York, he spent his time on the Bowery, a tough street, and in the ad- 
jacent slums. He came to know the folk who inhabited squalid back 
courts, the garish saloons, the filthy lodging houses. He would sit and 
talk by the hour with the beaten men and forlorn painted women who 
haunted Union Square by night. Elbert Hubbard, an early friend, pro- 
tested that he had no sense of propriety. The fact was that the human 
wreckage of the great city appalled and fascinated him. What caused 
their degradation? Were they the victims of a cruel, callous society? 
Were they doomed by ^‘a sort of cowardice,” a disposition “to w illin gly 
be knocked flat and accept the licking”? If so, wasn’t it because they 
were the product of their environment? He was “not very friendly to 
Christianity as seen around town.” The world he knew best had little 
virtue in it, but it was dominated by the myths and taboos of smug 
respectability. He did not have any personal theories of social Justice. 
He only wanted to write books that would “show people to people as 
they seem to me.” 

By the time he was twenty-one, he was writing Maggie: A Girl of 
the Streets^ a short novel about a girl of the slums driven by her en- 
vironment into prostitution. It was a cool picture of a human cess- 
pool, and no publisher would have anything to do with it. Where was 
the kindliness, the sentiment, with which authors habitually portrayed 
the lives of the poor? Here was only brutality. Drunkenness, ignorance, 
vice were taken for granted. Richard Watson Gilder, of The Century ^ 
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to whom Crane iubmiticd it, called it cruel, and acknowledged that 
it was too h«>ncst for his readers. Crane borrowed money from a 
brother, had a {M|Kr Iwjund edition printed under a pseudonym, and 
trietl to di»{ir.<ie of it through bookshops. Some copies went to light a 
fire in his liHlgmgs, nH»i of the rest were finally stored. Eventually, a 
oapy came into the hands of Hamlin tj-arland. He invited the young 
writer to dinner, found him penniless and hungry, and was shocked to 
learn that he would give away his literary future for thirty dollMs. 

Garlanils literary career had been launched by William Dean 
Howells, and he was now fairly established. A son of the middle 
border, the valley of democracy, he had taken part in the Populist 
movement, and had camj^igned among the farmers with Mary E. 
Lease, i lit g.uini, einhitirred stories dealt with the conditions that had 
prtivokrd ihrir sullen reliclliun against government and against God. 
He thought he undersinod what t:rane was trying to do, and sym- 
paihiited wiih him, I’or was not t.rane, like himself, demanding justice 
for the toiling pt»*r wherever found? Was he nut sjieaking for all those 
who, through no fault of dirir own, sverc destroyed by a society based 
on industrial slavery? W'hrtbrr or not this was his intention, GarLmd 
thought It the elfrcf of his work. Who would lie more res|H)nsive to it 
th in I lowclls, the dr-m ..f American letters, the champion of realism, 
the tnnvcrt 10 si»ulism> He sent a copy of his book to his old friend, 
whose criiiiai artii.lcs in Harper's were followed by ait In- 

Iclligrtii rr.ulcfi. 

Crane, dining at I Inwrlli’ home in a borrowed suit, was surprised to 
hear his entinriit bou iiurtMiuce him as a writer who had sprung into 
life fully armed. The talk turned on Mark Twain, and Howetli a». 
sertcil that Mr. f .lanr can tlo things that { ‘lentens can’t," After dinner, 
the t»lder man i»mk tiown a copy of the lately published {sorms of Emily 
Dickinson, and read nunc aloud. I’hc new, strange music fired Oane 

and he priKlucrd iw‘o slim volumes of verse inspired by Emily's 
{Kicms whiili a later generation of American poets were to regard as 
iransmiiiing a satresl. almost cxiinguisbed flame. Nfeanwhilr, Howells, 
deeply snned by Crane's story of the slums, tried to place it. In vain, 
Even the celebrated Dr. i’arkhurit, engaged in a dramatic crusade 
against vice, failetl to ac kntisvirdgc the copy sent to him. Years after- 
ward, I lowrili still could not undrrsiand what was found offensive in 
the little tragedy. But Crane, csulterani liecausc of his praise and 
Garland's, went off to the liome of a brother in the country, and set to 
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work on another novel. It dealt with a recruit in the War between the 

States. Once published, The Red Badge of Courage became a best seUer 

overnight. At twenty-five Crane was free from want, and assured of 

fame. 

Suddenly, anything he chose to write was acceptable, and eagerly 
bought. Because he had written a novel about war, William Randolph 
Hearst sent him off to report the war between the Turks and the 
Greeks, and later, when the Spanish-American War broke out, he 
went to report the campaign in Cuba. Yet his novel about war con- 
tributed nothing to the legend that war is noble and heroic. His soldier, 
like his slum girl, was a helpless victim of blind chance, a mere 
molecule whirled about by irrational forces, the prey of fear— fear of 
fear; fear of death; fear of the opinion of others, with its prnvcr to de- 
grade and destroy. What he saw of actual war on the beaches and in 
the brush of Cuba did not produce any change in the conclusions 
which his imagination had projected. “I was a mere corpse,” he con- 
fessed. “My limbs were of dough and my spinal cord burned within 
me as if it were a red hot wire." There was, he thought, an cxcelirncc 
of human conduct independent of culture, but the mob had no courage. 
“What were we doing there at all? There was no definition." War 
was meaningless, ridiculous. So was life. But men went on engaging in 
both. It was preposterous to ask why. 

This, in sum, was all that Crane had to say. Let others apiiortiDn 
social responsibility and social guilt, if they chttse. In one of his stories, 
a drunken Swede was murdered by a mild little man in a Nebraska 
saloon. His corpse, alone in the saloon, had its eyes fixed u|)on a 
dreadful legend that dwelt atop the cash machine: ‘This registers the 
amount of your purchase. . . Such grim irony was incompatible 
with the official American view of life. But to youth, at the turn of the 
century, it seemed to blow away the pious cant of popular myth. And 
Crane, untimely dead, was their leader. Like him, they hojicd to be 
among those who tried to write honestly about things. 

[2] FRIGHTENED OPTIMIST 

In the summer of 1896, when the fame of Stephen Crane was spreading 
across Ac United States, a tramp steamer anchored off a Honduran 
port. The steamer was smuggling brandy, and it was obvious that the 
passenger who came ashore had been tampering widi the cargo. He 
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wore A fuilnireM luii Ucking one at its tails; his uncombed mat of red 
hair stuck through the cruwnless brim of a silk hat. He made for the 
squat bungalow that housed the American cnnsulate. On the verandah, 
an am{)lc, dtgnihrd iigure in immaculate white ducks looked at him 
without laughter. When addressed, this gentleman iiU|uired what had 
caused the new arrival lu leave the United States in the haste indicated 
by his attire. l‘hc question was Karccly correct, for extradition did not 
obtain in Honduras. Jki the rcjdy was eejuivocal: "Perhaps the same 
reason as routed yourself." Presently the two men set oil for the nearest 
bar. 

The red'headed disreputable was Al Jennings, a bandit and outlaw. 
He and a brother, after a daring tenk rtddiery, had fled from New 
Orleans with thirty thousand dollars. They hoped to settle in Central 
America, jiethaps as ranchers. The dignit'ied gentleman in white ducks 
was Wdliarn by*hiey I’ofier. formerly a journalist ami a hank teller in 
Texas. After hi» rcsignaiuiti frt«m the hank, errors hatl liccn found in 
its accounts. Me hatl licen charged, |it«d>ahly erroneously, with small 
emlie/./.lcmctiis. On hii way to fate a gram! jury, he was ovcrctime by 
fear, made his w.iy to New Orleans, and tisik ship for Honduras. 

I’t»nrr‘s anicvedeiits and eiivitonmeitts were rcspectahly middle class. 
He was married and the father of an infant daughter. His young wife 
was luliertular: a frail, proud, highly sensitive girl. He foresaw the 
social piiniihmrni which rcspedahle stHiciy would visit on the family 
of a convict and n was fear of this that had put him to flight. Arriving 
in Honduras, hr devrtoj>cil the intention of settling there ficrmanently, 
cstahhshiiig a home for his family, and rehahiliiating himself among 
iiraiigeri. Hoi, Iwik home, hts wife’s health worsened rapidly, and the 
plan came to iwahmg. 

A year after hts flight, Porter learned that his wife was dying. He 
returned to the Uiiiird Stales. Ariangcmciiis were somehow made for 
him to remain at hlieriy uniil after her slcath. I hen he vtiluniarily 
straKl trial. One of the thefts with which he was cHargol had occurred 
when, having resigned from the (tank, he was working as a journalist 
in another city. 'Ihere were indications that his rcsjioiuibihiy for the 
earlier ones was merely technical; they had taken place during his ern- 
ploymeiit as trllrr. I le wi»uld not allow his aiiorney to raise these is- 
sues. In one of fiis few subsct|tiriH references to his misfortunes, be 
eotn{urcd himself to Joseph lk>nrairs i.aird Jim: "We laith made one 
hiteful mistake at the supreme crisis of our lives, a mistake from which 
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we could not recover.” To the jury considering the case against hina, 
his flight was damning. They returned a verdict of guiitv. Me was 
sentenced to five years in the Federal Penitentiary at ClnUitnbus, Ohio. 

There, presently, A 1 Jennings also came as a prisoner. According to 
Jennings, whose imagination was vividly romantic, Porter had teamed 
up with his brother and himself in Honduras, and the trio had traveled 
widely until the brothers’ loot was exhausted. Then the Jenningses had 
returned to their trade of bank robbing, in which Porter h.ul refused to 
join them. When Jennings arrived at the penitentiary, he found Porter 
working on night duty in the prison pharmacy, and writing short 
stories during the quiet hours. These Porter signed with pseudonyms 
and despatched to someone in New Orleans who circulated them 


among the magazines. Several were accepted, paid for, and publishctl. 
He thought that, after his discharge, he might be able to earn his liv- 
ing by writing. In this case, he would adopt the name "C), { Icnry." 
Good behavior reduced his term fay nearly two years. Me w.is Itln'raicd 
in the summer of 1901. By spring of the following year, his stories were 
attracting favorable attention, and the editors of Ainskes hfasatine 
invited him to come to New York City. 

O. Henry was then forty years old, and was to live only eight more 
years. In that time, he became the most popular writer of liciion in the 
United States, reaching an audience that inclutled all levels of rc.idcrs 
from the most intellectual to the nearly iiliicraie. laxigrd in a chc.tp 
furnished room on Irving Place, or a shabby little hotel off M,idison 
Square, he ground out story after story, sometimes as m.iny as fifty in 
a year, until the gathered output filled twelve volumes. This incessant 
industry was essential. He was always behind schedule with editors 
from whom he constantly extracted large advances. But they were glad 
to meet his drain on their good nature and their budgets. For his 
stories justified it by their popularity with readers. 

In a sense, O. Henry was the creator of a new and acceptable Ameri- 
can myth. He turned away from the prosperous levels of society, so 
popular at the time as a subject for fiction. He ignored the Four 
Himdred to deal with the four million. This choice was more the result 
0 his previous misfortunes than of any interest in social reform, but 
Its net effect was to produce an optimistic social myth. Mis stories 
mainly turned on the fortunes of humble folk, shop girls and clerks 
and me^anics; a group that, on the whole, had been anonymous and 
inarticulate in American life, and absent from American fiction. They 
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him for shedding on their existence a light of romance. The range of 
his appeal was curiously attested by a single incident. One d.iy, look- 
ing at a display of his books in a Cambridge shop, a H.irvard freshman 
and an elderly, bearded gentleman, strangers to each other, fell into ex- 
cited discussion of his work, and it developed that he was the favorite 
American writer of both. The freshman was John Reed, stxm to become 
a celebrated political radical. The other enthusiast was William James. 

Ironically, this prophet of optimism was, himself, a frightened and 
hopeless man. The physician under whom he served in the {Knitentiary 
had never known a man who was so deeply humiliated by his prison 
experience. Al Jennings, pardoned and restored to citizenship by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, soon achieved success by publici/ing as 
picturesquely as he could his career in banditry. But O. Henry felt con- 
strained to an almost impenetrable reticence about his past. If he wrote 
about the lower middle class it was, chiefly, because among them he 
could remain anonymous and feci secure. 

Editors who came to know him noticed that he would glance quickly 
around him as if expecting an attack whenever he entered a restaurant 
or other public place. To Jennings he confessed his continual terror of 
being recognized, and addressed, by some former prison mate. In time, 
his secret became known to a few of his associates- But his own attitude 
forced them to keep up a polite pretense of ignorance which made true 
intimacy impossible. They were patient with his eccentricities. After 
fame came to him, he refused to be either interviewed or phottigraphcil. 
He would not meet the literary lights of the d,iy who adntired his work 
so extravagantly. He rejected all opportunities to enter pros{»crou«, con- 
ventional social circles. Solitary, lonely, secretive, he made casual ac- 
quaintances in low bars and cheap eating places. He liked to play the 
lung m disguise, tipping waiters twice the amount of his bdl, ami 
handing out goldpieces to tramps. His fashionable raiment, his ex- 
pensive gloves and gold-headed cane, seemed to those who knew him 
best m themselves a kind of armor against intrusion. He wanted only 
to DC anonymous. ^ 


^ social reformer nor a social theorist. He was 
a middle-cl«s American to whom respectability was precious. He 
bought he had forfeited it and accounted the loss a personal tragedy. 
The v^ues which his stories celebrated were those from which he felt 
hiinself to be forever excluded. The decent respectability, the honorable 
ambiuon, the instmcuve self-respect and sense of equality which he ex- 
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idled M characicrUik ol ciimmon American Ufc*^hes€ were the things 
about which he careJ mo%t, Scuihisticated critici of a later generation, to 
wb>m hi* «rcrcf Imanic known after his death, were inclined to con- 
dtfcr him a *rniimrniahtt. whisilmg in the dark to keep up his courage. 
Rcforineri of a rada al cast, comem{Kuaits of his social opttmtsm, were 
to declare him a rraciiimary. But, nearly fort) years after his death, the 
^cornmem man" dnmt whom he wrme, having survived two great wars 
and a decade of esireme rconcmiic misery, showed little indication of 
being jvrsuadcU that O. I lenry 1 view of American life was him. 

[3) A tC»T l^AUWI 

In the early ninrtern hundreds m rarncsi, unhappy woman writer was 
staying in the plcatant town of I’^rrnek on the California coast. Long 
isolated in a rriiHae drirri valley, dir had become friendly with the 
Indians who svrrr wtdrd there. Having itiidird their rrltgious myths 
and ntuali, Mrs. Mary Austm was now an ardent mystic. Ihis in- 
clined her i« iiistikr the young lurrary crlrhriiy who was visiting her 
ncighU>r. I In spiritual nature was not noiurahly in evidence. 

Hr was esirputiiully handstnnr. Women flung themselves at him, 
lay in wait for him. Hr told Mrs. Aiisnn that they prrfrrrerl the tenth 
dure in a man of distifuiiiui in the whole of an average man; men of 
genius must fhrrcli»fr l>r prepared tor their assault. She thoiighi certain 
of his lilras Very iwld. Never licjore had she mei a man who could get 
drunk joyoiisly m the preseiicc of women whom he resjsrcted. She was 
luspaimis of the constantly dissolving and rrdorming ring of his ad* 
mifcrs who frsrnird the fait that dir was unimprrssetl by hii recent 
distovcfy of Harwifiian evtihiiion. All in all though strittly on an in- 
tclletiual plane Mrs. Aiisim and lack lamdon had lu shake down a 
bn lirlufe they tirwamc friends. ’I hrri, she was quite ready to take him 
K'riously, sviih res|iei:i iti the Social Revolution. 

So, for a few )r4rt, were nuny other Americans, especially those 
allied sviih the niore radical branchtiof organised taljor. Among them, 
he en|oyed a iiniqur prestige as sjsiikriman and tracher. Had be not 
risen fr<»m the ranks of the rspliMted atul undrrpiivileged? Had he neg 
pfoudiy drilafrd hu prolrtanan origin and rr|Kirictl, in fKiok after 
book, his jH"r*€in4i rsjvrieme of the pit, the abyss* the human ccw- 
pcKil, the shamhtrs and the charnel house of our civih/aiion? Did he 
not preach the do^irine «if the clau war, tlie stern neccisity for a mill- 
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tant socialism? He hated the rotten and irrational system svhich capi 
talism had fastened upon American life, and many of his iMioks wcr« 
undisguised propaganda for its overthrow. Yet, so skillful a %t«>rytr!lcf 
was he, that they were eagerly read by the great middle cl-iss which 
he professed to despise. For a time it seemed likely th.tt J.ick lamiion, 
an avowed revolutionary, might exercise a powerful influence u{>on 
the social outlook of the American petiplc, might 3ctu.illy hasten the 
success of that crusade for social justice which seemed to be In-ginning 
on so wide a front. But this possibility soon fadetl. 

Jack London was an illegitimate child, offspring of a casual alliance 
between an eccentric woman and a professional astrologer who deserted 
her in her pregnancy. He never knew his father, hut accepted as his 
own the kindly, inefficient man whom his mother presently married. 
His childhood was spent in deepest poverty along the waterfront of 
Oakland, on San Francisco Bay. He soltl newspapers in saltMuis, tlmvc 
an ice wagon, worked in a bowling alley. He got through gr.ttle sc hool, 
then worked long hours in a cannery. At fifteen, he was an oyster 
pirate on the bay, a hard-drinking, worldly-wise iKKullum; mrml>cr of 
a gang, and a juvenile delinquent. At seventeen, he signed on a scaler 
for a long voyage in Siberian and Jap.inesc waters. A year later, he 
joined the western division of “General" (hexey's army of protest, t»r* 
ganized to march on Washington. He deserted the nt.»rchcrs midway 
across the continent, and roamed the eastern states as a IwiIki. He vv.is 
jailed for vagrancy; the experience gave him a contempt for the 
sanctity of the law, and a respect for its aiisolntc {lower atui tis in* 
jtutice. He made his way back to the Pacific coast, s{>cni one year in 
high school, and then one unhappy year at Sianfonl University. { le 
joined the radical wing of the Socialist party, read voraciously, aiul dr* 
termined to become a writer. After leaving the university, he went to 
the Klondike during the height of the gohl rush there. He found no 
gold, but the adventure, as literary material, was presently to bring 
him fame and financial success beyond his dreams. 

He took up writing rather as a livclihcxxl than as a me.in» of self 
raprcssion. This was the attitude of a mcmlwr of the working cl.iss. 
None of the odd jobs he had held after leaving the road |iaid him more 
than ten cents an hour; precisely the wage he had earned m the tan- 
nery as a child. He concluded that mere brawn would never give him 
a decent livelihood; but brains were marketable, and he would ajiply 
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his mind to making tnonry. Me never disguised the purely materia!- 
islic basts of Uiis ^Icwt^aun ; iti iimr. his genuine talrnt tended to ubscure 
it, and the eiri.lc ut railaal itiirlktiiMls in which he chose tu move 
Warned him tor «llmg uiit, lioih as a icKtal reformer and as an artist. 

In hU isvu years uf high sthmil and university, he came into contact 
with what, let him, srrmrd the rase and grace and murity of middle- 
class life. As a convitued nxialtsi, he ilrspisrd the middle class* But as 
an individual svh«i had lived only in the cellar of society, down in the 
suWerranran iWpths ul miM-ry aWnii svhich it is neither nice nor proper 
to speak, he wanicd the Cfiniftirts and lii^curies which they enjoyed. And 
he likewise suifrrcd frtim a rricniful sense of smial inferiority, Djuld 
he make the middle class rrsjx*ct hit proletarian contempt for them 
unless hr achirvr»l suiirss in terms of the only stantlard they rreog- 
niwl*«thr siufuiaid of immry? Ihrrc txcurrrt! a ccmllicl Iwrtw^ecn 
srxial tdcali and |xfsim.d ambitmn svhuh he svas nevre aide to resolve. 
It Icii 4 ilrep looiir m ho mufal luiiife, and prmluccd a startling in- 
Consistriuy in lus hlr .iis%l his cviiong, 

His frpiitatiMii as a wiitrr was i|t}Hkty won with storirs bascil UjKin 
his rsjxfiriuri in ilir Khindike a iub|rii svhub in nine hr came to 
hale, but IftJin whuii hr iinild never iiiiiir ssnrk free, l*t»r the {Utblic, 
these stniiri iMfuirJ ihr last thapirr 111 the r|nc of the fronliri ; and an 
imlustfiali/ril, iirr.rly 1 1 )tn|«riiuvr Amriica looked batk at the van* 
ishrt! liiiiifirf svith a Irrlnig mI roifutiiic mnialgia It svas a rcftige, a 
vicanoio cHajir lioni ilir it»in|drst!y and drabness of r^tistence. Into 
fhrsr sliifirs, ja^ k laind«ui cvsive two dixlrmrs which he had absorljcd 
in fhr jiiibliv libfaiy the iiirvivat «d ihr finest and the will to jHJWcr 
of the Nirt/s^hran su|>rf tiian. Ills ’’abysmal brutrs** and violent strong 
men Ixcaitic brnxs m 4 itunaittu version of the typical success story* 
The ffiriinda was not sfi dilTrrrnt freun ibal of Horaiiu Alger, and the 
iriumpb id rugged tiultviduahsm drlighled a vast audience most of 
svluitn, 111 sbrif jtrrs**iial lives, tindd rsercise very little, Ulc success of 
the formula i^rrsiiaded Ja* k laifiiltifi tii continue With if, and among his 
later litwrU wnr many svhuli crlrbralrd flic ruthless svill to {lower, 
the strong inan, the man t*n horsebaik svho, ituhlirrrnt to the fate of 
the tlumh and stu|fiil massrs, svt»iild redeem stxirty from its rolirn 
fuldity. 'I tirsr Iwinks slnnkrtl bis MMialist fnrmls, and in time alienated 
the giras aiidiriue svliuh be had Won among the indtistnal workers 
of the Uiiiicd hiairs. I hey were jxisuaded that he had betrayed their 
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cause, had become a renegade, had sold out to the capitalists for wealth 
and ease and luxury. For, as he made more and more money, he chose 
to live in circumstances o£ well-publicized extravagance. 

When he began his writing career, he hoped to achieve financial in- 
dependence and, after he had won it, make his writing serve his social 
ideals. His intention was to produce books which would advance the 
war of the classes, and hasten the social revolution in the United States. 
But even before the publication of his first book, he was acknowledging 
that “it’s money I want, or rather, the things that money will buy, and 
I could never possibly have too mudi.” He was, he said, in pursuit of 
dollars, dollars, dollars— and his motto was, “If cash comes with fame, 
come fame; if cash comes without fame, come cash.’* 

In spite of this materialistic ambition, he wrote a series of books 
which uttered a ringing call to the crusade for social justice. These in- 
cluded both ficpon and factual social studies. Among the prosperous 
classes of the United States they added forcibly to that awakening of 
the social conscience which was so rapidly progressing between the 
turn of the century and the outbreak of the first World War. Liberal- 
ism and reform were in the air. The journalism of exposure had 
aroused the public to the conflict between human rights and property 
rights brought about by an expanding industrialism. The need for 
curbing the power of big business was coming to be widely recognized. 
The Socialist party was steadily growing in strength. In these circum- 
stances, Jack London’s revolutionary novels and tracts were read by 
the prosperous classes who, however shocking they found his ideas, 
could still regard these works as being either romances or mere dis- 
cussion of abstract theory, and therefore not too seriously unsettling. 
Their greatest influence was among the more militant groups of the 
underprivileged: the radical factions of organized labor, the “intellec- 
tuals” in the slums and social settlements of the great cities, and other 
discontented folk who were beginning to consider their situation hope- 
less. To all of these, Jack London’s vigorous summons to war seemed 
to offer both a gospel and a program of action. 

For he wrote, not as a reformer, but as a political and social revolu- 
tionary. One of his novels, The Iron Heel^ projected into the future the 
outbreak of class warfare in the United States. It dealt with an abortive 
revolution of the workers, put down by the nation’s armed forces, main- 
tained to protect the power and property of organized capital. The in- 
evitable development of capitalist society, as London described it, was a 
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rtgiitw almort identical with ihr then unknown Fa^kt iwte. His 
"^Itgarchs* — thr grcai capiialiitt— as a iUu belkvi^ ihat they alone 
mainiaineti civth/aUfut, 1 hry Iwcl a high »rn^ ol rehical righteousness 
and this moral itinvuLiimi aeeinitHril tor iheir great driving force. To 
keep the mawes in lubfriiion, they erratrd a favored labof class— which 
hmdm devnlicd a» fesrmhhng ihe American Federation of Labor, 
already commiiirtl m ctvt^ieraimn with the employers. 1’he Oligarchs 
increai^l the diiuniiy of labor by subiidiating the great unions. It was 
stK^h diiuniiy, mcc^ding lo l^tubn, that kept the workers of his day 
from making iheir jiower rffrcnve. Like Eugene V. he saw 

h^ie only m the formation of a tingle, all inclusive organi/aiion of 
workers, iMtulmg logrthrr the skilled and the unskilled, and making 
pmgrrss on a cummon front. In hts novel, bnulnn dramatir.cd a situa* 
lion With wliuh Afnrfivans were to linomr increasingly familiar as 
the years pasml. It svas to lie inirrminably rejseatrd in all major in- 
dusirial iluiniirs. It «lrvrl*»|ird from the fatal willingness of union 
leatleri to mi mdr|»eiidrnily U»t the advantage of ihrir own orgaar/a- 
liims to rdrti sritlrmrats whub tdsiaiii coiursMiuis fur a single group, 
Without refcrriiie to svhaf is Im*sI for the rest of laUir. To do this, as 
London tried to ibi>w% IS f»nly to play into she hands of the employers. 

Ihe lisur, as Jaik laindoii presented it in bis rcvnlitiicmary liooks, 
was a siruplr one. Ihr fiiajf»r pridilern coiiffotuing American sneiety 
was to wrest rhr iMiiirul of gitverninruf and iiufustry from the 
bourgriiiSie, Hr agrerd sviih IMw that "the capitalists have itcilen cHif 
ctniniry, drbau*lird our |Mili!ici, defiled iHir judiciary and ridden over 
111 rtiMgtisbiHk" 4ful tbit "ibr issue is the Workrri versus the Flu- 
locraty/* He fell ibai the proletariat af die iw'cotirih century wanted 
drmix'facy applied to itulusiry and summonrtl it to jv»sscM ii^lf of 
the gfivernmeni, alw»|ish svagrs, which were merely Irguliml rotrliefy, 
and run ibe buiiiirss of the country in in own interest. 'Fhc twentieth 
century, he dec bred, was "ibe common man*i day, or, raihcr, the 
dawning of the toriunon iTian*i day.** 
this tbrofy was jifrdicaied M|x»n a belief— no! uncommon among 
»ctal reformer* ibai the gateway of opjiNoriimity hatl liren closed, 
and closed for all time in ibr United States, "these dmirs will not ojsen 
again, and lirforr ibrm paiiu* thoiminds of ambuiotis young men to read 
the placard: NO t HORtHrCd IFARIv.” Had hr liren birn fifty years 
bier, la^ndon asirriesl, Andrew Uarrirgir, the jHirsr Scotch biy, might 
have riwrn to lx* prrstdeiit of bn union, or of a federatkm of uiibn% but 
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he would have had no opportunity to become the builder of f lome- 
stead and the founder of multitudinous libraries. For, as Ixuulon «>n- 
tinually emphasized, the old myths which were the iwritajjc of the 
American boy in his own boyhood had ceased to Iw valiil. 'I'luuigh 
Jack London’s novels were, for the most i>.«rt, unblusliiiii' transcripts 
of his personal experience and adventures, he .seems never to have 
recognized that his own career illustrated the contittucil v.dtdiiy, in 
American life, of the “old myths” which he sought to discredit. The 
rise to wealth and fame of a wharf rat and holto was no less impressive 
than that of the poor Scotch boy — and Londtjn himself exemplifietl the 
persistence of an opportunity in which he professed to disbelieve. 

As the years passed, and his income approximated that of a successful 
capitalist, Jack London’s taste for luxury inereasctl, his self-indulgence 
expanded; and his faith in the common man, the high destiny of the 
proletariat, dwindled away. Like others of his gener.uion, he li.id come 
under the spell of the mechanistic philosophy current at the time, lie 
began to feel that man faced a universe bra/en with imlilferencc to- 
ward him and his dreams, that it was gtKnl for him to .nerpt ,ii f.ice 
value the cheats of sense and snares of flesh, since, in any c.ise, all lives 
lost the game in the end. “Sometimes I wish 1 h.nl never oj»rtird the 
books,” he confessed to a friend. The ideas deriveil from his youthful 
reading still haunted him; his own existence lx!g.in to seem fittilr; he 
could not be .at peace with himself. 

Always the most industrious tjf writers, he c.ime to hate the tirudgery 
of creative work, to which he was chained by a ntounting Imrden of 
debt which his extravagance piled up, lie announced, pubitdy, that he 
had been trying hard to get out of the writing g.imc for m.iny years, 
that he wanted to quit pen-scratching for gtxHl. At leitgth, lie resigned 
from the Socialist party, to which his adherence had added C(msi(ier.tble 
prestige. He gave as his reason its lack of fire and fight, its loss of 
^phasis on the class struggle. He had always believed that the wrrrk- 
ing class, by fighting, by never fusing, by never making terms with the 
enemy, could emancipate itself. Hut the whole trend of Socialism in 
the United States during recent years had been one of pcaec,tb!cnesi 
and compromise, and he asserted that his mind refused a further S4nc- 
aon of this policy. But, in the nineteen-thirties, Austin I^wis, the e.irly 
friend who had drawn him into the ScKialist movement as a Ixiy, de- 
clared that, from the very outset, Jack London had stcxxl with one 
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fool in «x.i4l ,lrnHKr..y .hr .ahrr i„ ,hc philosophical icachinK* 

rrom whuh lunr spriuig iMHitfii. ^ 

When Ja.k b>iu!».n ,hr,|, pr..lMhIy 4 niktilc, at the ace of forty he 
wa, the pn.p„c...r .,l 4 Imm.ouI r.tatr where, in 4 proiec.eU mansion 
raemhhnK a mr.h 4 rv 4 l .u^tle, he hn,Kd to knl the es.sieticc of a 
m, honaue c.nnn.v Kmtlroun. I houKh he lu.l ^tratijicU every mate- 
rial ambiiftifi, he iiififr%«rtl iluii he Iwnl never enjuyeti a sense of fuiltil- 
mem, " Ihe th.oK* that I Juil h.»xhf for ami htirnctl my midnight ait 
tor, had faded tne - and hr muainrti, among them, success, rccogni- 
imn. *...,41 premge. art. and ,idtn,e. In fourteen brief years, he had 
pmhtird tony one Un.k*. \\ nh ihcM-, tim. he was utterly riisillusioncd 
Thirty years at.r, h.. death, all hut 4 very few had iK-en forgotten by 
American readers, lUir m Russia, where a s.inat rcvohition tKCurrcd 
whKh hr ilul IU»I hvf ft, %rr, lui frvi»hiiiMiury iracu aiul niivch wrre 
mil widely read, flu lame, there, rudured as a precursi.r and a 
pfri-het, a grii.u, . .■inpinouw.! and hlighied by the capitalist society 
in whuh It lUsl tirrii htf itu^luiumc Ui live. 

[^j i>t.‘?,^t>n i'KMist. ivr 

One summer af(erti.».,i m the righlern ninnies, Paul Dresser w.ll 
shoWiiiK the 0K»1<. ..I New V..rk t iiy to his young brother. It was 
lhr.«lo,r', i,r,t ,n.i He wa, a Uukv. earnest ymnh who held a re- 
imtirr's |. 4 . ..II 4 l^^! 4 uugh pa|K-i. Paul fell that he Was wasting hit 
time thrir, NViv y..,k SV4, the only place to carve out a career for 
ones sell. All really aiiihitiuiii |>coplr gravilatrd to New York. It was 
the city, tio less. 

His own W4S a .a»e in |H»iiit. ^ ears earlier, he had rim away from 
the srmiiiaty m whah hr had lirrn ph.r.l lo siudy for the prirsihnod. 
Drop|.tiig die iamil), naiiir .4 Dteiu-r, hr jotiird 4 lurdn ine show, then 
a imusitrl show, tuMlly svouml up 41 an riiintamrr on the llowcry. 
Now, hr ranked high in the w.uld of the fheairr. Droll, genial, ex» 
cesiivrly far, he was a {H>ptilar si ir m fane on the Oud. Hr also com- 
|iosed rmisu „! a lender, w.iiinniirs s.id, soiiirimirs gay, kind, ami his 

Songs ha.| tanghl ou. I hey weir, indeed, heard everywhere in the 
laiitl. 

The hiofher, sirolird along die i .ay While Way, This stretch of 
liroadway, iroiu Madtun, Sspiare to I oiiy sc.oiul Nlreet, was a legend 
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to all provincial Americans. It had the hard, bright glamour o£ a 
chromo. At the lower end were the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Hoffman 
House with its celebrated bar, Delmonico’s. At the upper, there was 
the new Metropole, with a vast restaurant open to three streets where 
stage folk congregated. Between, the broad avenue was lined with 
theaters, expensive shops, luxurious hotels. Lacquered carriages passed 
in a continuous procession. The sidewalks were a promenade for pretty 
women and prosperous looking men. 

To Theodore Dreiser, this scene was eloquent of wealth and power. 
It impressed him as pruned of almost every trace of poverty or care. 
The hand organs were grinding out Paul’s ballads — ^‘‘My Gal Sal,” 
“On the Bowery,” “Just Tell Them That You Saw Me”-— and passers-by 
constantly hailed or stopped him. Everyone recognized him. He knew 
everyone of importance. Theodore Dreiser observed this admiringly, 
with a touch of envy. He was poor, unknown, still seeking. An out- 
sider, hungrily looking in on a bright world. When had he not been 
on the outside, looking in? 

Paul told him about the banquets and balls of the wealthy, at Del- 
monico’s and the fabulous new Waldorf. Theodore, he said, ought to 
write about these things some day. Out in the Middle West, people 
didn’t know what was happening. The rich were gaining control of 
the country, and presendy would own it. Theodore ought to show up 
what was going on, make people aware of it. Theodore listened, felt 
the challenge. Some day, perhaps . . . But, just now, how could he 
secure a foothold in New York? 

The city awed him, fascinated him. He explored the shuttered 
splendors of Fifth Avenue. Wall Street, which raised images of mil- 
lions made in stocks overnight, of yachts, orgies, travels. Printing 
House Square, where the great dailies were located. He stared at their 
buildings with the eye of one who seeks to take a fortress. City Hall 
Park, its benches filled by those whom the huge, terrible city had 
broken. Bums, loafers, tramps hoping for a handout, waiting for the 
bread lines to form. There were zest and security and ease for some, 
cheek by jowl with poverty and longing and sacrifice. Wherever he 
turned, he felt a sense of power that had found itself and was not 
easily to be dislodged. There was an indifference to ideals, however low 
or high. And there were huge dreams and lusts and vanities being 
gratified hourly. Everywhere, he was aware of a terrifying desire for 
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l^euurr or wrahh. acttimpanietl by a hrartletunen which was freezing 
to the soul, or a doKKeU rnignaimn to deprivation and misery. Could 
anythini? Mhcr than thamc lift the averajjc man out of his rut? Yet he 
wantnl to live m New York, 1 hcodorr Ilrciscr rcalizetl, once he was 
back in !‘Hi»burKh. He soon returned. He lud a little money, a vague 
b^ that he nughi succeed at something, a vague resentment of his 

dn:umii4ii<ci. 

The ^ic And ftvmtmsnt were whai he knew best in life. He 
^ leeii them wtirkmg, always: in hii ^renti, his brothers 

iod He was the iwrltih of thirteen children born to German 

immigranit mikd in tiulMiu. 1 he faiher was m embittered failure; 
ttern, piinuna^t, dewiiily Much of the lime he was separated 

fr«fn the family, l lir mother iited to hciUI a logeihrr. with scant sue- 
oas, 1 hey tmivctl from town to ftiwn, always floor, always made to 
feel infcfwtf. ahvayi wrking u% tiriome accrpiablr. The olticr chihlren 
drifted away tu thr ttiirs, 1 hr younger knrsv what it was like to be 
famtihril lur w am «»f loiJtl. in tiral iLtial from ihr railroad yards for fuci. 
If} (jc kept oil* nt ulititjl tor Uik of vtollirs and shoes. At times, when 
Paul irni im>iiry home, things were lirtirr. I hruiiore managed to get 
through uluiitl l-airr, hr had a year at Indiana Ihiiveriiiy, jniid for hy 
i leather sshti slrtriird promtsr iii him. In tiiir iiiwii where the family 
becarm aliiifm fr%|irktjblr, a inter wai irtlucrtl and filled by a sprig 
of the Imal arisiiKfaiy, 1 hr famdy imwrd im, |oiiiiiig the great migra- 
tion to ( 'hiiagti, 'I here, aimihre sister, iraviiig the luxuries and excite- 
menu whuh jxwrffy iirnirii her, had cli^icd with a married man much 
defer ilun hrfsrii, who dew*rtrd hu family for her. What, if nut the 
hope of a "liTftrr hie/* rrsolvrd hts sisirrs on these desfierafc ventures? 
Were they tmful^ Rrligion, mt»rals, lotial (oiivriitttm condemned 
them, tlould anytifir, laught in thr enormous grip of chance, and so 
swerved Irom tlw esubluhrd customs of men, lie guilty of that depth 
d vifenrss which the altitude of luciety implied? ITi^mlorc Drct^r 
thought not. 

The point was in hve, gfosv, rite in the worhk breome someliody* 
’'Anyone could irgmmairly aspire in lie anything in Ainerica, and 
nearly all aspired. Nm to watii to lie mh or to fie wilting and able to 
work fur ruhrt was to svnir youfirtf ditwn a ndioily, Mairrial {K*«ie»- 
wani Were already the giiwl as well as the sum of most American life, 
and s€i one could rmt help frehng the itatc of isolation and indifference 
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which accompanied a lack of nacans.” Money. Success, Ptnver. Social 
recognition. Were not these the very stuff of the better life, the fabric 
of the American dream.'* 

In Chicago, Theodore Dreiser was shunted front job to job. Orrlcr 
boy in a wholesale hardware firm. Driver of a laundry wagon. Clerk in 
a real-estate olEce. Canvasser and collector for a company selling cheap 
furniture on the installment plan. This job he lost iKcausc, needing an 
overcoat and having no money to buy one, he fiilsifted his collections. 
The dreary search for work began again. Finally, after many failures, 
he was taken on the staff of a newspajKr. 

Long afterward, he was to write of Chicago, by its shimmering lake, 
as a king of shreds and patches, a maundering yokel with an epic in 
its mouth, a tramp, a hobo among cities. The city that he knew was 
crude, primitive, vicious — but it sang of high deeds and higher ho|x;s, 
and its fame already girdled the world. It was a city of violent, be- 
wildering contrasts. The fetid slums, where Miss Addams hojicil to 
inaugurate the reign of social justice. The arrogant new pakiccs of the 
new rich, whose foresight and ruthlessncss had captured railroatls, gas 
works, stockyards, streetcar systems. The flat monotony of jerry-built 
middle-class neighborhoods. When the titans of finance clashed over 
a franchise, or the possession of a public utility, the issue was decided 
by politicians who controlled the ballot Ijoxcs and sold them to the 
highest bidder. In these contests the people — both the middle class and 
the enslaved poor— were mere pawnts, disposed of by forces which they 
could scarcely identify, still less expect to ccaitrol. 'I'his w.is dt'ni(K(.ii y 
at work. Where was the place of virtue, either priv.ttc or public -ilut 
quality of generosity which offers itself willingly for another’s service? 
Everyone professed to believe in it. But, sf> far a.s Theodore Dreiser 
could see, existence in an American city like Chicago resembled the 
brute struggle for survival in a jungle. And this was complicated hy a 
wild desire to get out of the ranks of the commonplace, to seize and 
enjoy some shred of imagined luxury or beauty. The test of success in 
American society had no room for virtue. The test was self fircserv.tt ion. 

He moved on to St. Louis, and then to Pittsburgh. There, the prtifits 
of the steel magnates were tumbling in so fast that they scarcely knew 
what to do with them. They were building immense mansions crowded 
with art and historic furniture, endowing va.st libraries and imivcrsitics. 
They were also refusing to increase the wages of the toilers iti their 
metal infernos and forbidding them to organize in unions. As a re- 
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porter. lhriKU.fr Urrurr mtrrvtrttcl the m^gnain, who i.ilkctf clf>- 
qurndy »>< thr Amen, an r.jualiiy ot i.j.|K.riiinuy whiwh h.ui cnahlcd 
them «»' HM- »n the unM t nf ,U|!V. he |>(invlcii u) ihr «nuliil, Con- 
gpMLCil qiuflrre whrir thr mill ut.fLrr* wrrr hrtiir.i, .nul the tlisma! 
hatk Iirrrt* where i.f.wtmttr* lumii alunit at nii^hi. Never Ijctnre h.id 
he had »•' vivul 4 «■«»«■ thr V4ft s;4j* whuh .hvnlcv thr ruh from the 
poc^ m .\fnrfii4. ll.iw .hil ihi» wjuarc with c»lU4liiy t.f iip|K)rtunity. 
with the LtlWtal Ainrruan wicahun whuh protcwtl 4 profiniml faith 
in ChuI. in }C«»K(nc»ji, m vnttir, am! in duty ? In the Ihihlit Library, he 
re»l the wt.tU* »>t I Irtlwri Sj.rn-.cr and iuhrr rviihiticmivts. Yean later, 
he rriwrird that they ’ .jnttr blew me. tnirllrcitially. in hits." They veri- 
fied a dawning mnirtnire a» i» the imu.tvahlc dnnriirr and brutality 
ofhfe. 

He mnved «»t» «■> New VntU, I here, he itirnetl .igaitt In the newt- 
pajK'fi, faitrd a* a ffjK.sffr, worked at rnantial laUir for 4 radrn.td, 
tried hn !u»k a. a tsr,- hii. r Wfttrf. and !i«.k editorial |«4»» W ith VarinUt 
maica.'iiirv lie Irinatiie.! .‘.eijwr atelv |K«>f, and I w. line dr%|Miiulrnc, 
l.or Ine vea.i hi- W.oked a! hn litrf novel, then peddled it ItntU pltlv- 
hdtrr to pui.h.het M!fh...in h... k l iank N'oirn, m the litvi ihnh nf 
hu repute a. a n i-.* ! .f, tiiiail', w-ium! in asieptaiur. Shirr i'.tmr W,H 
a rrvoUiti.iit.itv t»».k, .fi ! No.rfu iM-rviiadeit the I'libtnherv In ventl ad- 
Vanvr mjiiev to ju.iminettf iti'i. i who, he tell, Would triojJIU/C ill 
rneritv. Ihev wet, t.u!taj.;rd tw it. and the piiblnheiv viorrd the fCM 
erf the rditi-.n in tfie,.- .eliar { levrn more yean were to pavv iH-fiire 
Dfrnet’r w-ond iio-.el w it jnit m'o trrneral . tr. tilaiton. I’h at ImkiU, ailtl 
(niwt lit |(» ni..rv».ti. Were drnotin.e-| a» immoral and lof ittplini;, Nul 
until llioir thin a ipiar'er ol a .enrurv alter the aiaej.lali.r of Sfitrr 
{.ttrrtf Wouh! a nationwide aitd-.en<e a»km>vv!ei!i;r the jmwrr and Iriilh 
a( till pultire ot tiie Aniet!, an u rue. 

What %%rtr mpr. f. Afiirn* 4fl« In ItlAkr c4 tii% nnvrU ^ | Jr c|rall 
^‘ifh ihrir ufuvrf^al t| trtf |.»f 4 m.»fr lifr, Inil in Irrmi wliuht 

If |i^4l, fti4*!«* if ?rrin tiM*r ilfv t!uhr*Hii i ilitl fii»i tlrfivr fmill 

:f4ilthiMi4l -Mi v iil»tir.- but fr*rtll Aiiirru .m A«H iaI pr.UlUT* 

Iful hn stffiiajfis'f flt Ai thr i%%»i Im*! 11*1 irl4!ii»fi, AnirrH4li 

;u|tiirr, iiVifli |i»;rifirit *1 4itrf*t«»ti nf ilif *i4prctii4i y i*l fiifiral Liw, 
iriii lit lit! I fti4! rti Mf « irunriit It alwaVt tufifrct tii 

hjngr hif ihr i »»r fns^ f»i | Ifrnrr, Itn^ht luvr Mltnr 

Hraiting At ihr rtpirm. m 4ti nir4httifc tin|*r, lUif if h,|i! hlllr 

clcVaiur In iJir tvav in Anw'n^jn Ulf Iwing livril, ’IVi »biiW 
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that the culture was obsolete and the practice savage was to invite the 
hatred of those whose interest it is to support the one in order to profit 
by the other. 

He had not learned the elementary literary lesson that so successful 
a writer as Mrs. Wharton, at the age of eleven, had been taught by her 
mother. She had shown, her first story, which began, “If only I had 
known you were going to call, I should have tidied up tlte drawing 
room.” Said her mother, icily, reading no further: "Drawing rcsmis arc 
always tidy.” Americans preferred fiction which portrayed life as it 
was displayed in the parlor— where, along with the piano, the bric-a- 
brac, the jar of pampas grass and the copy of Dr. ConwcU’s heartening 
Acres of Diamonds, they kept their ornamental Sabbath faiths. 

Dreiser’s novels had the effect of shattering these pious convictions. 
For they compelled the conscience of middlc<Iass Americans to face 
the actual stuff of American existence in the raw. Here w.is the common 
enterprise of getting on in the world. Had it not given birth, in s»»mc 
fifty years, to a unique civilization—an age of vast industrial combitu- 
tions, enormous concentrations of capital, more and better things for 
everybody, limitless progress? Here was the potent religion of success 
which made the progress possible- To keep the whole incredible 
mechanism running smoothly, Americans had had to find an ethical 
sanction for their materialism. So they had invented the dogma that to 
accumulate or manage money in order to achieve grxKl, or needed serv- 
ices, was a worthy moral principle. Of cour.«*, cvcryiliing dcj>endcd 
upon your definitions of good, and of needed services, (ailturc pro- 
posed one set, which you used for ceremonial occasions. StK-i-il jn'.icticc 
taught you another, and if you hoped to get on you adopted them. One 
of Dreiser’s characters, gazing at a bank building, thought of it as al- 
most partaking of the nature of a church. This was not a ct)mmcnt oti 
architecture. It was a profession of faith. For Americans were tpiccrly 
ruled by conscience. Had the American conscience Itccn duped 

The evidence that Dreiser accumulated indicated that it had. True, 
he presented American civilization from odd angles of vi.sion— or so 
they seemed to readers in the first decades of the new century. A simple- 
minded country girl, like his own sister; the city lured her; she became 
a kept woman, and wound up as a musicakomedy star. The stni of a 
poor bank clerk who rose to be a great tycoon. A small town youth 
who, like Dreiser himself, became an artist. A boy from the city slums 
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^ ^ hu »t4fi 41 4 twillw^i m 4 Umiry Mrl However CKidl rhey 

tfwv wnr frul% irpfrwiiuiive mI Amrrican MJCirty, on many 
( $t» Irvch An itlruit^ai ho|^ i»t ntuig in rhr Wurlil, oJ iiimrhnw 
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The Titan, were more social history than fiction; a study of the opera- 
tion of the new finance capitalisna, in the form of a biography c»£ one 
of its outstanding exponents- 

• Yerkes, or as Dreiser called him, Frank Cowperwood, was a true 
product of the American divorce between social conviction and srxial 
practice which, as William Graham Sumner s;jid, led to moral anarchy. 
“So far as he could sec, force governed this wtjrld — hard, cold force and 
quickness of brain. If one had force, plenty of it, quickness of wit and 
subtlety, there was no need for anything else.” Stimc might pretend to 
be guided by other principles, ethical or religious, but if they were, they 
were following false or silly standards — htr in those directions lay 
failure. “To get what you could and hold it fast . . . that was the thing 
to do; and he genially ignored or secretly pitied ihtisc who Iwlicvcd 
otherwise.” From one point of view, as Dreiser saw, it might have Iwen 
said of him that he was seeking the realization of an ideal— anti the 
same could have been said of Gould, or Morgan, or Rockefeller, who 
also sought a better life according to the only terms pro|H>sctl by their 
environment. In the career of Ycrkcs-Cowpcrwood — a born fighter and 
leader, strong, resourceful, intelligent, inspiring to men and fascinating 
to women— Dreiser traced the working out in life of the unuilicial 
American gospel of success. This man, in the course of his rise to 
power, disrupted the economy and debauched the politics of two great 
American cities. He fleeced the public again and ag.tiit. I Ir wrecked 
nearly every enterprise that he touched. He hrought tr.igeily to the life 
of every human being with whom he came into intimate ccujt.u t. Siuh, 
seen in tlie raw, was the perfect flower of the Amcric.in system. 
Naturally, the cohorts of Dr. Conwcll and Orison Swett M.irdcn, the 
charmed audience that had delighted in O. Henry, were aghast. 

But Dreiser always made them furious. Long Iwfore the theories of 
Dr. Sigmund Freud had become generally accc[>tahlc, he w.ts busy 
showing up the hypocrisy in which were grounded all conventional 
taboos concerning sex. His characters, men and women, sticctimbcil to 
lust— and he merely remarked that we suffer for our tcfnjicramcnts, 
which we did not make, and for our weaknesses and lacks which are no 
part of our willing and doing. Resiicctablc folk said that his characters 
were “amoral.” Perhaps they were, but if so, the unacknowledged social 
practice which they were following was amoral, tcxi, Dreiser only 
pointed out that the practice had no relation to the official social code. 
This was precisely what made him seem dangerous. For many years. 
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tall, grey, lonely man whose appearance was as awkward and anxious 
and earnest as his cumbersome novels? Honors came to him late, 
among them, with a kind of irony, a medal of merit from the Ameri- 
can ixademy of Arts and Letters, custodian of the ollkia! insignia of 
respectability. The official arbiters had long subjected him to tlcirac- 
tion. But, as the critic Howard Mumford Jones put it, when he tiied 
it was as if something primary had dis;ippcared from the American 
scene; as if a headland crumbled and slid into the sea. 

[5] MIRAGE 

Shortly after Theodore Dreiser left Pittsburgh to seek a reporter’s job in 
New York, a young woman joined the staff of a Pittsburgli ncwsjujKr. 
Miss Willa Gather had just graduated from the University of Nebraska. 
She was not seeking a career in journalism. Though but twenty ye.trs 
old, she had long since chosen a profession. She was dctcrmincil to 
become a writer of fiction. 

For some ten years, Miss Gather worked as a jfHtrnaiist, and subse- 
quently a teacher of English, in Pittsburgh. She siwiit hohilays in 
Europe, in Nebraska, Golorado and Wyoming. She tried Iter h.ind at 
verse, and pubHshed some short stories. One of these aitr.ii‘teil the at- 
tention of S. S. McClure and when, in Kjob, most of the brtlh.iiu origi- 
nal staff of his magazine resigned to launch their own pnhlivation, he 
invited Miss Gather to an editorial post on Mi CJures. Six yc.irs later, 
having meanwhile become its managing etlitor, she reiireti from the 
magazine, and from journalism. She was ready to undertake her 
chosen career. 

Later, she explained this long delay. "It is always hard to w-ritc alwuit 
the things that are near your heart. From a kind of instiiut of self- 
protection you disguise and distort them." She had won the friendship 
of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, the distinguislicd writer of New hingland 
stories, who gave her one of the few really helpful wools she was ever 
to receive from an older craftsman. Said Miss Jewett: "Of course, tme 
day you will write about your own country. In the meantime, get all 
you can. One must know the world so toell before one can know the 
parish.” But Miss Jewett did not live to sec the fulfillment of her {irc- 
diction. It was not until 19’^3> when she was approaching her biriietli 
year, that Miss Gather began her long record of a changing as{icct of 
American life. By then, the principal writers of her own generation— 
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come; the pioneer was replaced by the successful farmer, the small- 
town businessman and banket; the culture of Main Street had been 
established; and a brief, inarticulate dream had been forever over- 
whelmed by the gospel of materialism. 

Looking back over this process of change after it had run its course, 
Miss Gather found it no matter for rejoicing. Had not the inexorable 
needs of an economic system destroyed much that might have been 
fruitful for culture and society? Natures that resembled a rich mine 
of life like the founders of early races were vulgarized, or forced into 
dull, conventional molds — ^and the result was held to be “Americaniza- 
tion.” The morality of the new order amounted to little more than 
the compromise of cowardice, apologetic and sneaking — ^to it, any 
righteousness, alive and burning, was dangerous, and so must be 
extinguished. Vast, impersonal economic forces had shaped a society 
appropriate to their ends. To the achievement of those ends, standard- 
ization and conformity were essential. The free play of individuality 
had become reprehensible. The only incentive which society recognized 
as meritorious was the making of money. Such was the final term in a 
process which had begun with the vision of the pioneers— whose dream 
it was to achieve— in the very midst of insecurity — dignity, social life, 
art, a humane culture! 

This verdict, implied by Miss Cather^s novels about the past, was 
made explicit by the few novels in which she undertook to deal directly 
with the United States of her own time. In them, she studied the for- • 
tunes of characters who inherited the pioneer vision, and found them- 
selves in conflict with an environment that no longer afforded it 
genuine opportunity. They were those in whom the old belief flashed 
up with an intense kind of hope, an intense kind of pain— the convic- 
tion that there was something splendid about life, could they but find 
it. They were idealists, out of harmony with a materialistic society, and 
rebels against it. Of them, the hero of One of Ours, her story of the 
First World War, was typical — a farm boy, born in a coarse and pros- 
perous environment, tormented by the discrepancy between his own 
vague vision of a superior form of hfe, and the surrounding unlovely 
reality. In the culture and art and life with which he became familiar 
in France, he found expressed all that the United States had denied 
him. And its moral was simple: “Men could still die for an idea; would 
burn all they had made to keep their dreams. . , . Ideals were not 
archaic things, beautiful and impotent; they were the real sources of 
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power among men.” But it was a moral which he had never found 

exemplified at home. ^ , 

In Miss Gather’s books, skepticism about the American present too 
the form of an elegy on the American past. Her vision of life was not 
prospective, but nostalgic. She spoke, not for some better future, m 
for the hopes of vanished yesterdays. And, because of this, she seeme 
the most melancholy of the major novelists of her gen^ation. For in 
her work America contemplated the victory of industrial civ ization 
and material prosperity, and the defeat of a dream. 



CHAPTER VI 


Smn Tillars of Wisdom 


[l] THE NATIONAL GABFLY 

William Dean Howells, born in the America of Andrew Jackson, was 
still writing in the America of Henry Ford. No longer widely read, he 
was widely honored — ^an historic figure, surviving from an era that 
seemed great because it was so distant. And was he not also the last 
of a distinguished line? Since the days of Irving and Cooper, the coun- 
try had never lacked a man of letters who, speaking for the whole na- 
tion, interpreted it to the whole world. When Howells died, in the 
spring of 1920, this high succession became vacant. 

That it was filled almost immediately was not obvious at the time. 
In the autumn of 1920, Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street swept across the 
continent on a whirlwind of controversy, which soon carried it around 
the globe. Ten years later, having meanwhile produced four other 
major novels, Lewis was the first American to be awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Literature, By 1930, therefore, world opinion accounted him 
not only the most eminent of living American writers, but the most 
authoritative interpreter of American life and culture. As to the correct- 
ness of these appraisals, the sanction of his countrymen was not unani- 
.mous. 

Nevertheless, it was as a spokesman that Lewis, in accepting the 
award, discussed some aspects of the life of his greatly beloved native 
land. The United States, he declared, was as strange as Russia and as 
complex as China. It had passed through the revolutionary change 
from rustic colony to world empire. Possessing billions of money and 
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iiofti of huh, it wai umlrniably vital and osparimenia!. But» speaking 
with iomplcic aiul unguarded i’ranknrss, Lewis questioned whether 
die Amenvun miiui had kept {sacc with mairrial progress. Most Ameri- 
m>t t»nly rratlcn but even writers- still feared any literature 
whuh did m»i glorify the nariunal faults as w'cll as the national virtues. 
Serious writers and ariisis w*crc condemned to work atonei in con- 
fusion, sup|n*ried only by ihrir intrgrity. oppressed by a sense that their 
wmrk did nc^ matter, and ihat they did not count, in a land that pro- 
duced eighty «ofy buildings, motors by the million, and wheat by the 
billions of bushels. Ijewis deplor^ the divorce in America of intel- 
kctual life frum all authentic standards of $m|iortance and reality. 
ITwiugh fi»r the fuiurr of American literature he had every hope and 
every eager tirlirf, hr ctmsulrrril his country the most contradictory, 
the most drprr%%ing, the nimi siirfing m the world. 

'rhii itatrinent a&i.uraiely tirfinrd the impression of America con- 
veyed by ntivrli. What svimdrr that, in wmie tpiartrrs, he was 

condcninrtl as a literaty drlifii|urtft svhu had eonsistrtuly killed sacred 
cows, waslird native linen iK-hirr the eyes of the world, fouled his own 
nest, tlmfeditcfl a faiherland^ 

Main Strrri esiahhshrd la^wu, at thirty live, as a major novelist. Tall, 
lean, angular, iril haired, hr was a pruiltgious talker, a talrntril mimic 
atui, in UH iriy, "as nniHralde as a bashful cytlonr.” 'rbr wm of a coim- 
iry d**» tnr, he grew up in a Minnrsi>ia village for which his later affec- 
tion Was no! iofitpuuous, Hr Went to Vale, at a lime when the move- 
rneiu for jwdifHal and ’wiiial reform’ the tide of lilirfalisfn***was rising 
to Its crest, Attratird by sih lalism, hr made a brief stay at a communis- 
tic colony orgaiu/ed by Upioii Sinclair, serving as janitor with as great 
tlisconifori as I lawiiwirnr hail felt when lending the manure pile at 
Brook l*4riii, ! Ir lived, for a svhde, in ibc stums of New \ nrk (-ity, like 
a rofiM toils, intriligrtit proletarian. I.aier, hr lircame a charity worker 
ihrrr, Thrrrafirr, br was a rrjmrtrf in California, worked on a maga- 
zine fft Washingum, and hrhl various jc^a with publishers in New 
York, 

He had lirgim svfiting svhdr at eollrge-*lhc first study for Main 
Sfrrti tiatrd fri*m that jierirMl -and he cimtinued, during hU years of 
iorirram |t»lj ludduig. As a me ins of pufi basing his freedom, he sold a 
fuimlwrr of story jilots to lack lamdon. I he intent icm was not realized, 
but the plots ss'rrc priJiahly gi^fnl of their kind, for London used nine 
of them. Cradually, la-wia* short stories began to appear in magazines. 
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By 1915, his work was being accepted by The Saturday Evenwy Post, 
and he felt able to strike out as a free lance. When he lieg.in writing 
Main Street, he was the author of six previous bxiks, tire Iwst of which 
indicated hb discipleship to H. G. Wells, whom, he said, hw genera- 
tion had adopted as master and teacher. 

Lewis submitted the manuscript of Main Street trj J.inrcs fir.inch 
Cabell for criticism. Cabell was in the limelight, for the auiltnri- 
ties had attempted to suppress his Jurgen, hut he was not a practitioner 
of realism. He ranked realistic fiction with dancing and The Uterary 
Digest and golf, as aberrancies of dullness. Nevertheless, he suggested 
changes in the novel, and persuaded Lewis to delete fr«iin it “an ava- 
lanche of constructive criticism," For Lewis, a lilicral atul a humani- 
tarian socialist, was at heart a reformer, bent ujwn improving stxiciy by 
instructing it. 


Indeed, Lewis had already published a constructive criticism of one 
facet of American society, perhaps the most signiJic.int. In it. hr ex- 
pressed the boundless confidence with which lil>cral thinkers of his 
generation— such men as Herbert Croly, Walter Lippmaim, Crorge 
Soule— faced the future, before American entry into the b'irsi WorUl 
War. Whatever their reservations alxriit the actual state »rf things, iliry 
saw change at hand, and they identified it with {'rt^ress. 't he ele> tinn 
of Woodrow Wilson had given liberalism an otlkial st.itus, atul wide- 
spread social reform appeared to be guaranteed by his proiniwd “New 
Freedom. Seldom had the true American gosjiel of optimism scemeti 
more warranted by the immediate outlwik. 


Sinclair Lewis, pondering the new America of Henry I'onl, was un- 
perturbed by the fact that it was dominated by business. I le rcckonetl 
It an advantage that business was being rccognizctl— and was rreogni/. 
mg itself-as ruler of the world, and was reducing to the mlc of its 
servants the egotistic arts and sciences and theologies. In its nesv ton- 
piousness of power, it was reforming its old, petty, balf-liearied wavs. 
Ihe vision of an altruistic efficiency was already ilisccrnible in t’he 
saentific businessman and the courageous lalxir leader. Indeed. Inisinrss 
codd be described as a valiant effort to unify the lalmr of the world! 

He foresaw a complete change in the fundamental mtriKisc of or- 
gamzed business from the increased production of soap nr bniks or 
munitions-to the increased production of happiness. How w.i» this 
utopian (ffiange to be brought about? By nothing less than a KKriali/ing 
that would crawl slowly through practical education and the preaching 
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of kinship, through profit sharing and old-age pensions, through scien- 
tific mosquito slaying and cancer curing and food reform and the 
abolition of anarchistic business competition, to a goal of tolerable and 
beautiful life. 

A tolerable and beautiful life for everyone was the old American 
dream — and liberal reformers thought it could be realized. To adopt 
it as a practical objective was, in their view, neither utopian nor vision- 
ary. And, being their goal, it also became their criterion for judging the 
immediate state and prospect of American society. Beginning with 
Main Street^ Sinclair Lewis’ most important novels were to expose, 
with savage humor, those facets of American society which contradicted 
this ideal. But his moral scorn often obscured for readers the fact that 
their pitiless indictment of failure was dictated by passionate faith. He 
believed in the genuine possibility of a personal kinghood, an educa- 
tion in brotherhood and responsible nobility. The basis of his indigna- 
tion remained constant. He became, as it were, a nostalgic gadfly 
tormenting the nation — ^himself tormented by its repudiation of his 
exalted youthful ideals. 

For, even as Lewis was writing Main Street^ the mood of the Ameri- 
can people underwent a drastic change. With the end of the war, 
idealism collapsed. A cynical view of life prevailed. The aims of liberal- 
ism looked foolish. Social reforms went out of fashion; the people 
wanted not nostrums but ‘Normalcy.” This was the America of 
gangsterism, political corruption, the big business boom, Billy Sunday 
and the Fundamentalists, the Ku Klux Klan. The gospel of democracy 
and the democratic way of life were under heavy attack. H. L. Mencken, 
the most influential critic of the day, pilloried the American masses as a 
“booboisie.” The War Department, in a training manual, defined de- 
mocracy as a government of the masses, asserted that its attitude toward 
property is communistic, and warned that it resulted in license, agita- 
tion, discontent, anarchy. At the best universities, scholars like Paul 
Elmer More and Irving Babbitt were calling for an intellectual elite 
to assume leadership, since the democratic order, in their view, had 
thoroughly debased all civilized standards. Among the plain people, 
mass conversions were made to a new religion of prosperity and free 
spending. Its gospels were “service” and “efficiency” and the ethical 
duty of keeping up with the Joneses. Bigger-and-betterism would issue 
in genuine success. Earnest Elmo Calkins, a specialist in public rela- 
tions undertaking the role of seer, announced— in words not very 
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unlike those previously used by Sinclair Lewis-chat the work that 
religion, goveriunent, and war have failed in must be done by business. 
As Calvin Coolidge was later to declare, the business tjf America is 
business. Most Americans agreed with him. DisiUusiuiteil, but rcrtj.tin- 
ing a liberal, Sinclair Lewis found himself a counter revolutionary. 

Lewis staked out as his province that Itewildcrcti empire called the 
American Middle West. This was the old “Valley of Deimrcracy,'' now 
become the nation’s center of agricultural anti imlusirial priHluction. 
With few exceptions, American novelists had dcscrilsetl its vilbiges as 
the domicile of a pure, simple, kindly life; its cities as ple.is.mt. friendly 
places. Lewis saw it as a land of dairy hertls and exipiUitc hikes, of 
new automobiles and tar-paper shanties and silos like red towers; a hiiut 
where cities thrust shining shafts into the air, anti ringed them with 
smut and slums. “What is its future.^*’’ he iiujuirctl. “Tiic ancient st.ile 
inequalities, or something different in history, unlike the tnlmus m.i- 
turity of other empires?” Would it breed courage to sift the s.mctificd 
lies? Would it justify a hope that is iMumdlcss? His novels, cx.mmung 
the present by which its future would tw determined, furnislieil an 
answer. 

His study of the small town— “Main Street is the clim.ix of civilij-a- 
tion”— exploded a cherished legend, added a pcjor,itivr in the n.uion,d 
vocabulary, and exasperated many a p.uriot. (lophrr l’r.uric w.is lom- 
placently satisfied with its unsparing una|H)logctic ugliness, .uni its 
physical appearance reflected the state of its soul. It was .m economic 
parasite in a region of fertile farms. It was a citadel of plulistmtsm, 
hypocrisy, and intolerance. Its people thought not in terms of boss 
swapping but in cheap motorcars, telephones, rcady-m.ulc clothes, silos, 
alfalfa, kodaks, phonographs, Icathcr-uphoistercd Mortis ch.uts, brulge 
^izes, oil stocks, motion pictures, land deals, unread sets of M.irk 
Twain, and a chaste version of national politics. Its intellcmnil .irbuer 
-^spinster schoolteacher— stood out for sweetness aiui a cautious use 
of Ac uncomfortable properties of light. It worshipjwd the Trib.1l Chxl 
MeAoenty. This committed it to an unimaginatively st,iml.ir«li/etl 
background, a sluggishness of speech and manners, a rigid ruling of 
Ae spirit by the desire to appear respectable. 

The goal of life in Gopher Prairie, Lewis reported, “is contentment 
. . . Ihc contentment of the quiet dead, who arc scornful of the living 
for Aeir restless walking. It is negation canonizeil as the one iiositive 
virtue. It IS the prohibition of happiness. It is slavery self-sought and 
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It U tlullnrss made God.*' The root of Main Street's 
iruublr, Lewis drvlarrd, wai ipiritual, and no league or Party could 
enact a |irrfcrciuc fur gartlrns rather than dumping grounds. Still a 
reformer, he wniulcrcd wliat c«»uhl lie done alxnit it, and ctmcluded that 
only t»ne attack umU\ lie matlc: **yciii can keep on looking at one thing 
after annihcr m your home and church and hank* and ask why it is, 
and who lir»t laid down the law that it had to he that way,” 

I he danger of Main Street, in lacwis* view, was the tremendous en- 
ergy of its inertia, which gave it power to tm(x»se its own ideals on 
American culuirc and civdiitaiiait. In a scni^, it was a force seeking to 
dominate the rarih* ”Sure of itself, it bullies other civili^oiticms. . . . 
Such a soctriy funciifmi admirably in the large production of cheap 
automnintri, dollar waichct, aiul safety ra/ors. Hut it is not satisfied 
until the rniife world aim adnnis that the end and joyous purfxisc of 
living H til die in thvvcrs, lo nuke advertising pictures of dollar 
watcher, and m the twilight to sit talking not of love and courage but 
of the iimvriuciue of Mfcty razors/' In a later novel, lo'wis pimgrntly 
sumiiird up the Ainrrnan creed to whiih Main Street, as missionary, 
was lecking to %Miivcrf the world. If was a ihrological lielirf that it was 
more inijHitt.ini to have ymir pure bases tiiiily rung up on a cash 
register than to puichair w hat you wanted. 

Having toiiihrd otf a natiimwide controversy by his report on the 
village, Ijtwis went on to iiivcsiigate the nature of life in a Middle 
Western Miy, In sri|ucinr, hr explored the careers of four representa- 
tive liti/riu; a Hoiafiaii Umsicr, a scientist, a spellbinding clergyman, 
a inillionaiir iiiaiiiifa%iufrr of automc^idrs. 'rhough Babbitt, the first 
of ihrsr, was to eiiicr American folklore ami provide the language with 
a new drstiiptivr term, the city svlnth lo-wis created was more im- 
ixirtaiif than any of its inhatnianls, for it illustrated all the forces which 
weie shapitig Ameriian mc iriy. 

Saul a foreign visiior, of J^tuth; ”I hate your city. It has standard- 
ized all ihr licauty out of life. It is one big railroad station --wUh all the 
ixtiplc taking lickris for the licsl crmcirries/* The radical lawyer to 
whom he Was *|>raking atiribiiird this ertrti not to standardized com- 
mercial prtHhikis, but to standardizaiion of thought, and, of course, the 
tradition of ujmjxtiiiom I he true villains, he declared, were the clean, 
kiml. indusiiious family men. tamsuiunng an clfective majarity, they 
were wxially rnrnactng precisely tiecausc they were so gcxxl and, in 
their Work at least, m iiuelhgetu. "I his made it difficult to hate lljem 
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properly, and yet their standardized minds were the enemy. But-~h.id 
not the vast efficient mechanisms of mass prtKluctum itself prtHluccd 
the human type which it required in order to function stiuxithly? In 
relation to the great machine, this type was a willing cog and a reatiy 
consumer. Was not the surface of his life, what he iKlieveil to i*e his 
individuality, determined by the great national advertisers? Their wares 
—toothpastes, socks, tires, cameras, instantaneous hot-water heaters— 
were his symbols and proofs of escellenec: at first the signs, then the 
substitutes, for joy and passion and wisdom. 

In Zenith, forever hustling for bustling’s sake, this emergent new 
American, the child, servant, and beneficiary of technological progress 
and industrial concentration, could dwell at peace — proviilnl that he 
neither thought nor questioned. But sometimes, incautiously, he was 
led to explore the meaning and values of his own existence, tVitainly 
he had done all the things which his environment required .iiul ajv 
proved. He had supported his family, aetjuired a ginnl home .md six- 
cylinder car, built up a nice business, joinctl the church .lutl the coun- 
try club, associated only with good, decent fellows. Why, dim, did he 
find himself dissatisfied? Why was he forcctl to confess th.it "rve 
never done a single thing I’ve wanted to in my whole life" ? 

Could it be true that “we hustlers, that think we’re Sii all liietl suc- 
cessful, aren’t getting much out of it"? In a flash of relH llintis insight, 
the new American might sec his way of life as incredibly mn luoiic.il. 
What were its elements? “Mechanical business — a brisk selluig of 
badly-built houses. Mechanical religion — a dry, h.ir«l cluitch, shut off 
from the real life of the streets, inhumanly rcspcci.iblc as a top h.it. 
Mechanical golf and dinner-parties and bridge ami cnnvcrs,itinn." Tliis 
was rank heresy, and Zenith— American KKiety— could not afford to 
tolerate it. For, if it spread, the great machine which su['|»ortrd existence 
might be seriously crippled, perhaps even wrecked, h was li.il.incrd, 
precariously, upon universal acceptance; upon the axiom of its ethic.il 
rightness. So skepticism must be iwliccd, and the reliellinus desire f<ir 
personal freedom must be chastised into conformity. Punitive smi.d 
pressure could be exercised. Was there not a Good Citizen's laraguc - 
dedicated to enforcement of the patriotic thesis that American iJcmoc- 
racy did not imply any equality of wealth, but did demand a wholesome 
sameness of thought, dress, painting, morals and vocabulary ? 

Was the life of the captain of industry in any way more fruitful ih.in 
that of the hustler? He, if anybody, might be expected to profit by the 
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ficknt fiHKiumin^ of chr grcai machine. He was poised at the a{>cx 
: the JWKtal and tinancial pyramid. He might, indeed, dream of motors 
kc tluiiulcrUdr’i, as pirH less nwHtrrn than himself might dream of 
ars aiul ruses and nynrphs by a |hhi 1. Me might have a large house in 
fashtntublc si reel, a taste in etchings, an aaiuaintanccship with the 
arks of Marcel Piajust, an cKCasiutuil susceptibility to the music of 
crthcjvcn. iMnanctal jHiwer and scwial prestige {>crmittcd him the 
ixury td these deviations. Hut what alKiut the ccHUent of his life? 

Mr was forced to acknowledge that none of his tiulustrialiml friends 
I Kenith were very much interested in anything. They had cultivated 
lUtion iintd iliry hatl lost the jiower to he interested. As for himself, 
c svas "chainril hy every frirtul who had made life agreeabte^lKiund 
m to sbiH k or l*ise tbriir. I fc was chainril hy every dollar he had made, 
.Try aneutnuhdr he had mamifavturcd--^they meant a <luty to his 
ute. I !r was i lianiri! hy every hour he had worked -they hatl left him 
lit, npirjut.illv ihriifnatu/* Mr, ii^i, wms in bindage tii the great 
Mtlune. Ptiiuieung his rsistrmr, he was able i<i discover almost no 
Mst»n fur tlunktng \i wufthwhde. Aldunigh hr was cuinmon sense 
,KitheuM.»fd. he sUihtenly foutul htliisetf at orlds with the scKtety of 
Inch he was a pillar. 

Was .Snuiair besvis suggrstnig that, judged hy ilie standard of 
imiHiMt vine, American suiiriy made no sense whairver? Many 
.ineiuans so utidristiiud him, and this was svhy, as a bishop of the 
pisciipal < liuiili asknuwledgrd, hii novels caused a giKnl deal of 
irrlHHhng atiiung the older men of the country. For his novels re* 
orted that the fiuii of material success wms s|nfitiial frustration, Tire 
.mrni an j viiplr hail set out fu suIhIuc a coni incut in order to achieve 
lirllrr life. Ihry had aiiumplished the cuiupirst of their physical 
iviroiiiiirnt. Were they to lieMunc the viciiitis, rather than the masters, 
f their unujur civdi/ation^ 

l lm was the ipirstion at which Ixwh kept hammering in his novels, 
,s his puuirr of Amrfuan life expanded, it Imaiiir obvious that he 
ad aniuipairil many of the cone hisnms later stated hy social sciriuists 
i such sHulies as MhUlriau fi aiuf hiiJtlUunvn in Trmfiiwn. Though 
ever pridrsstng to lie a wH ial bisturMn, his Inioks recorded the results 
f a swift, dramatic rhaiige in tiie life of liis region. During Lewis* 
oyhiMid aiul yoiilh, the jH-fiple td the Middle West still in the main 
iemrers hail ticen progressive in theif thinking, had furnished leader- 
lip as well as iup|iofi to all tnovemrnia for pohticak »^iak and eco- 
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nomic reform. But, in less than the span of a getteratum, they hatl be- 
come the country’s most obdurate conservatives. In tl»c new licwildcrcd 
empire, Middle-Western farmers, cx|icrimenting with adv.unctl tech- 
nological methods, steadfastly op{)OScd the ji(ilitic.il .uni .siK'i.tl cb.in)jcs 
made necessary by scientific progress. Mitldic- Western businessmen, 
applying experimental methods to industry, bitterly eoniesicd their 
application to the national economy and stici.d situation. l.csvis’ picture 
of Middle-Western life made clear the cilects of this repudiation of the 
liberal tradition. 

A moralist and a reformer, he could not rest his case on a mere pic- 
ture. He kept reminding his countrymen of the grim choice that 
confronted them. They could submit to the sacred instituiions im|H)scd 
by their industrialized society. They cmiUl purchase the pe.ucful en- 
joyment of prosperity at the cost of their souls. Or they could resist 
the group pressures which threatened to reduce most of them to the 
condition of a machine for digestion and prop.jg.»iit)n and oltetlience. 
Zenith “will always try to bully you, atu! tame you dosvn," Dul 
Americans have courage enough to tell Zenith to go to the tlcvil? 
Lewis’ most appealing characters were tptiic average Amcric.ins who 
became rebels against their environment. 

His meaning was explicit. He w.is (ild fashitmed enoiiglt i«) Iwlirvc 
in the efficacy of a will to liberty. It couhl lie tnistril to sittke a 
balance between necessary sckui! constraints aiul dcsit.iblr {icfsonal 
independence. If Americans could revive it, they might rrc*ivcr their 
country and reclaim their own lives. They might even, he hinted, 
once again become aware that "it is an atlvcnmre ih.ii wc h.!ve here -the 
greatest in the worki — and not a certainty of manners in an iiiu'eri.iinty 
of the future, like all of Eurojw.” 

This, however, was not the notion of the accredited imrllccui.tl 
arbiter of the ninctcen-tweiuics. Stj pervasive was his iniUience, so 
immense his authority, that the gay aint gaudy decade came to l>c 
called by his name. It was the age of H. L. Mencken, whose crlrhriiy 
exceeded that of any previous critic of the national culture. Mencken 
was the pontiff of the rebellious younger generation <jf writers. I Ic 
w5s the prophet of raccoon-coated collegians, tti whmit the latest 
issue of The American Mercury was as iitdisiKmuhlc as their hip- 
flasks. And he was the favorite dispenser of scorn to the prtjsjicrous 
urban middle class, whose appetite for discsteem from high ejuarteri 
dated back to the days of Cotton Mather, Mencken, the archenemy 
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f all puriwntsm, was hirnsrlf more puritanical than the puritans 
i^hom he dcriilril He was, m in apeak, the Satanic Mather of a 
ockcyecl era which, swrruig nearly everything tnpsy-turvy, understood 
ill gusjHrl ut the t>lil saivatum as the new damfution. 

With hti ciillcagtic Cienrge fcart Nathan* a critic of the theater, 
4enckrn maile the A/m##ry the liveliest and mast turbulent of 
urreiu maga/ines: a tiumihly national insult as withering in its 
ffret as the sub machine guns of gangsters; a periodic jeremiad de- 
ivered in tones of sardona glee, lldiiorially, it held that progress was 
n illuiioni and dcmiaracy a pow joke, so for an intellectual elite 
Iwre fcmainril tmly the m|ihtsticaicd pleasure of amusement at the 
ntics iif the common herd. Its pages formetl a treasury of the ab- 
urd nwjfrs of the "ln^ilnit Americanus*' whose intelligence roughly 
ppro^imatrd that of a mentally retarded child, and whose sorry 
ajirrs uleniiticil hiin as a mcrnlirr of the ’*mob,“ or the *‘bible-bclt 
•umlamrrualius." hor Mrfu krn, a nauvr of Haltimnre, and Nathan, 

, nauvr tif liuliaiia, drtiiird prnvim laloin a*i itriginal sin; and, like 
onathan lulward^, ihry icli that ilir NMinents of the wi^kecl in hell 
hoidd tie mi m cannon *il gftrf lo ilir saints m heaven. Hell, fur them, 
Vas the vague irgMiit west «»l the itudMUt, Miuth of the Battery, 
torih of the Ilaflrni. But heaven lay eastward, across the Atlantic. 
They were as aolrndy spiritual ritpairialrs as Henry latncs, whom 
hey rrsetnblrd m liriiig jicrsisienfly i^iscsscil by a defective homeland. 

Mrmkeii toiilrssrtl huiiself a biller and incurable scoffer at democ- 
'acy III all Its iurms. I he licsetiing sin of the United States, he 
liarrieil, was the nat miul habit of turning iniellcctual concepts into 
•motional somepis; the vue of orgiastic ami inflammatory thinking. 
K% a result, there was no onlrrly and ihofough working out of the 
:undametuat problems cjf American wisirty, I here was only an eternal 
rombai of cra/r*. Iu»r this situation, Mencken blamed the American 
ack of an inirllectiial arisios racy sound in lU information, skeptical 
n ill habit of miml and, aliovr all, secure in it* jHisiiion and authority. 
Such an aristr«:r 4 iy, ptissessrd by all civili/rd countries, wouhl furnish, 
hie thought, a natural corrective of “enthusiasms from liclow. But 
n the United St at r*i he sasv only two forces, equally to lie despised, 
l*here Was the jKiputacr, more jKisveiful than in any other laml; more 
capable of putung into rsrtuiioii its 'Udiotic Ulras, more eager to 
folinsv "piatitudittoui rnesstahs/* And there was the ruling plutocracy; 
igmirant, hostile to inquiry, tyrannical in the ejcerctac of its power, 
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suspicious of all ideas. Between them, in a kind of middle ground, 
Mencken could distinguish only an indistinct herd of '‘intellectual 
eunuchs,” chiefly professors, who were often quite as stupid as the 
plutocracy and always afraid of it. 

Mencken’s assertion that the American people had a pathological 
susceptibility to messiahs was corroborated by his own vogue. Never 
sweetening his contempt for their stupidity, he insisted on the neces- 
sity for an intellectual elite, an aristocratic leadership, to rctlectn them 
from the damnation of their contented barlwrism. The ironical 
result was that his readers invariably supposed themselves memlKrs 
of his Nictzschean superior order. His elTect, like that (»f Sinclair 
Lewis, was to fortify the complacency of the upfwr middle class. For, 
although they acknowledged that America was a wiUlerness of the 
booboisie, some divine grace, operating upon them as individuals, had 
unmistakably designated them as among the elect. The tncmlKTship of 
every club might be Babbittry— but what man rccogni/cd the Uahhiit 
in his own mirror? 

However akin in method and effect, Lewis and Mcnckcn were 
radically unlike in social outlook, Lcvvi.s never relintjuishctl his faith 
in democracy, though he unmercifully castigated its current failures. 
He retained his earliest vision of America as an atl vent tire, (mssthly 
the greatest the world had ever known. But Mcnckcn s.ivv, in America, 
only a ludicrous, hopeless experiment in imliccility. lake larwis a 
moralist at heart, Mencken genuinely wisher! to preach to his country- 
men, convert them, perhaps even save thcm—thmigh he was skeptical 
of salvation. But he succeeded best in entertaining them. With iltc 
onset of the Great Depression, the cult of an intcllcttu.il elite lost 
much of its appeal, even for the very young. Anti the Nictzschean 
doctrine of an aristocratic leadership— illustratcrl by Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany — exercised a diminishing attraction. So Mencken's 
influence, as a social critic, abruptly dwindled. Meanwhile, his frus- 
trated, indignant love of his country — so seldom distinguishahlc from 
hatred— had found another outlet. His prcoceupatirm with the /\mcr- 
ican scene had early led him to explore the American language, and 
his continued masterly researches in this field seemed likely to liecomc 
his most enduring contribution to the national culture. Hut, as a 
retired messiah, certain satisfiictions were not denied him. In the 
confused nineteen-forties, his gospel was enjoying a revival. It may 
have pleased him to find, in the columns of Uje^ all his old doctrines in 
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rcfurbishrtl fcjrm. ApparcnUy Americans would always willing 
i hcctl ihusc uhii iiiKI dictn with sullkirnt dogmatic assurance — 
uit what they rrijiiirni innsi was to Iht saved from themselves by the 
*lt sacriiUing Wader dup ul a sell Consciously suj>crtor class* 

3] li^»iitt-r OUT 

In loMj the inicUigrmsia, as they were called* were celebrating the 
jvent of a great, nesv American writer. Less sophisticated readers, 
riracird by the it>minotton» received a nasty shock. Sherwood Andcr- 
311*5 Ohio inllamrd their moral sense, bruised their 

oihI lasie, “I heer talcs of a Midwestern village in the eighteen-eighties 
ripiKil the veils f»f drcriHy frc 3 m community life. Here were only 
u%aric%l* lonely* warjicd f*c«pW; shame riilden, and driven at last 
I a latasiropiir of srsual abnorinahty. Old fashioned readers recoiled 
1 disgioi this was dctatWnt slull, morbid, clinical, and certainly 
ibe iti iominofi Atnerican estprrieiuT. llicy could scarcely lie C3C- 
evird t«* foisrr that the ImhiL wiiuhl liriimir one of the most imjKirtant 
f alt inllitciurs on Ainrrnan icaltsiic writing tir that, twciuydlvc 
ears Lit* 1, a i i»nsrf vativc maga/nir would Its iijHin Anderson s village 
5 a ilasNU scmUit ol the Aiiirriian small town! 
l lir Wiijcdnifg stunrs were Amlrrson's hmrth IkkiU. He had pub- 
shrd his iiisf, thfre years earlier, at the age of forty. A largr, florid 
tian, hr hail an aii o! i^f iiiaiirnt {icfpWvity, and scrmcit always to Ik* 
ropniy: fuivaot some iiirariiiig that to his aiixtrty ami exasperation— 
ludrtl Jinn. Hr rrsrinblrit one of his own characicrs ol whtitn he 
riHiOrd dial tirvri ilul he siicirrtl in getling what he WantCil oUt tif 
lie and hr dul ma kiinw what hr wanird. Uiic in life, he siHikc of 
uinsrlf as an rlriiial antatriir. Hr had l»rguii to write, he said, only 
(Tiausc hr wantnl to tlcaf lip crriant {fails in hiinsrlf, Practically all 
III IhhiLs frifirdrd Ills incessant clfort to dctlucc some general and 
inal truth his iK-rsonal cxjierteiKe— clic e 3 tjH;:ricncc of a Babbitt 
I inlds With his riiviionmrnt. 

*Hir Miti of a hard ilfiiikiiig harness maker and sign painicr, 
\ru!rrson knrsv only biiicr jiovrtiy during his chtldhood in the 
ullage of t dyiW, C )hiii. Hr rrcrivec! htiW svhfHilmg, and Ins mf»thcr*s 
Walh sri him adiilt at the age td fourterin l‘or stime years he 
vandcred alwnit as a tramp, a iasiial lalKircr and factory hand, a 
table Uiy at race tracks. He crdtsicd ftir ilic Hpanish^Amertcan War, 
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and returned with an ambition to make money. I.ong afterwards, 
he said that he had always been a rather foxy man, with a foxincss 
which at times approached slickness. When he entered business, this 
native shrewdness served him well. Presently, marrictl untl the hither 
of a family, he was the owner of a prosperous paint f.ictory in Idyria, 
Ohio. He was conforming to an unstatctl and but dimly utuicrstixjd 
American dream by making himself a successful man in the material 
world. 

But^ though about to become rich, he had become dissatisfied with 
the tenor of his existence. He turned to books, finding in them a kind 
of refuge from the tangle of things in daily life. In secret, he likewise 
commenced to write. Was it not possible that a gre.it many of the 
writers of books had been visited by just such thoughts as he was 
having now.? The nature of those thoughts was, for a businessman, 
peculiar. For Anderson had an overwliclming feeling of unclc.mtiess; 
his thoughts got fixed upon prostitution; he was sci/.eil iiy the con- 
viction that he must quit buying and selling. One d.iy, when tliciating 
a business letter, he calmly walked out of his factory, never to return 
either to his family or his business. It was, he confessed later, melt>- 
dramatic and even silly enough. But it expressed his repugnance to 
a society in which the attempt to sell goods had hrcoine a sort of 
madness. He went to Chicago. 'Ihcre, he supfKirtcti himself hy writing 
copy for an advertising agency until, after some years, his Ixxiks 
furnished a livelihood. 

Anderson s act of personal rebellion was his most explicit criticism 
of his environment. In his books, he tried to ruiiottalt'/.e aiul justify it, 
and to set forth a standard of values persuasive enough to jircvail over 
the standard of the society he had fled. He spoke of himself as a 
confused child in a confused world, and he succeeded not.ibly in 
stating both his perplexities and his failure to solve them. In doing so 
he spoke, perhaps, for many Americans who, having accepted wiihout 
question the social values of the majority, came to disbelieve in them, 
yet found no others to which they could pin their faith. For them, 
a.s for Anderson, the religion .of biggcr-and-bettcrism proved inade- 
quate, but a plausible substitute was lacking. 

There was, Anderson believed, something wrong with motlcrn 
American life, and Americans did not want to look at it. That 
every one had come here for gain, to grow rich, to achieve, impressed 
lum as having brought a curse upon the land. Everywhere, throughout 
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coimrry. ihings wtrc iin a gom! dra! of a muddle, “Everywhere 
rs arc livcil Wiilunu |nirf)o»r. Men and wcmicn cither sjicnd their 
a going in and out ul tlsr ii«irs of houses and facttiries or they 
n houses ami l.uif>nrs and they livr ihnr lives and find themselves 
last facing ilrjih aiul she nul rd hfc wiihout having lived at all.” 
rVhat had causrtl ituhvidual lilc to licaiinc so futile and empty? 
drrson blamed the great industrial cspansiim that hud occurred 
ring his own yrniih. 1 liis rr{dacrd the craftsman by the machine 
der* and Anflcmm* having won his frwdom by painfully learning 
craft of using svoftls, svas ihs|iosrd to take a romantic view of the 
placed handsvoikrri he rcnirrnlirrrd from childhtKHl He concluded 
It when you from man the ciiiinirtg of the hand, the oppor- 
niy !ij ciinsiaiuly irratr iirss' forms in materials, you made him 
{ioiriii, liidusinat staiuiardt/afion hr s,iw as necessarily a standard- 
lion ill tiii|^rtrnwr and suite Henry I*nrtl had tarried if to its 
|icai rml, Aiulrrom druiHiiurd him as the great killer of the age. 
r forrsasv a tuiurr isi whitli svr woutil have a gfcat nuithiue moving 
wly tlosvn a stirct and dr|H»^iiuig temrui housrs to the right and 
I as It svrti!, liLr a diarrliru rlr|iliatU, With all the l»cM tililuU 
ajsrrly rniployrd makuig t.ir whccU mil of waste newsjni|»crs and 

llhctii Wiiir^ iiiif i»l i.fudr «ii!s. 

He pfotrurd against aii America of sjH*rd, hurried workmanship, 
cap aummuhilr^ |i»t %hrap men, tlirap chairs in cheap houses, city 
artmrnt hou%r% wiih slitiniig lMihff*om floors, the Ford, the d wen- 
ih Oniuiy laiiiurd, ifir VVoiUI War, ja//, the movies. What he 
uifcil was an AmriHa loiiMituis of iisrlf as a living htiinemaking 
Ik, that lutl af last given Up the tiottott lhat atiythmg worth while 
uid Ik got hy iKifig ill a huny, liy iKiug dollar rich, by Ijeing 
rrrly big. Hut hr »aw no svay to hruig it iiiio iKUig except liy reach- 
g tiovvn thiiutgii all the hfnkrn surface disiraciions of tiiodern life 
that of old l«ivr 1-1 4 rail out of svhich culuirc springs, f lU goijKl, in 
e end, rrduird to lufiung the clock back. 

But, as hr |Hindrrrd the prrsrui and the past, Anderstan s,iw that 
I hamls Woidil hasr to fir pitdird further aful further backward, 
if, in Anirina, soinrthiiig wriii svfong III the iKgituutig. Americani 
id really uiirmlrd huilduig a laiul lo ilie glory of Man, had liccn 
earnest in ihrir iutriittiiii as the medieval French who IniiU the 
ilhedral of C^iarlrrs lo the glory of CJikF C!nuld it Ire that the affair 
ily blew up m ilie proens, or got pcrvcrieil, iKcaiUK Man* even ihc 
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brave and free Man, is somewhat a less worthy object of glorification 
than God? During his boyhood, Anderson rccalletl, “there hat! Iwcn 
a great and glowing faith in Americans. It has weakened since. ITiat 
is the obvious reason for the puzzled uncertainty .lUiut life in 

America.” . i t.r 

To the young intellectuals of the years after the First vVorUi War, 

Anderson seemed an authentic master. Though few of them sluired 
his cult of the past, most of them understoocl that it expresse.! nothing 
but his despair of the future— and this, they shared fully, lake Ander- 
son, they were adrift, and knew with certainty only what they did 
not want. They, too, were in revolt against materialism, mechanics, 
business, bigness and prudery. They agreed with him that it is only at 
rare moments that we live, and they were no more clear than was he 
about the nature of such moments. But, most of all, they rcs|«indcd m 
his resentment against all social dogmas or, as he calUil ilwin, man- 
made truths. For they felt, as he did, tliat the moment one of the 
people took one of the truths to himself, called it his truth, and tricil 
to live his life by it the truth he embraced became a falsehood. 


[3] THE GREAT LIQUIDATION 

In one respect, the young writers of the nineiecn twcnties svere 
very unlike Sherwood Anderson. Though his r.ulic,dism of feeling 
made him seem contemporary, his point of view was actually th.it of 
an older generation. He spoke far those Americans who, duhious 
about the social effects of industrialization, still wishcti to tliink their 
life worth living when, to look at what it contained, it might not have 
seemed so. His books were significant chiefly bccatisc they recorilcd 
an average American’s bewildered effort to find some meaning in his 
life. The meaning eluded Anderson, yet he never dtHihtcil iltat one 
existed. But this problem seldom occurred to his iuniors. Most of 
them started from the premise that life has no meaning whatever. 

At the conclusion of the decade, Walter Lippmann .sumrttctl up its 
principal achievement in a single phrase. It had brought .iIkhu the 
dissolution of the ancestral order. An intcileciuai revolution ii«>k 
place between the end of the Great War and the t>nset of the Great 
Depression. When it had run its course, many things were changed. 
Manners and morals were different. The American cultural heritage 
was in disrepute. The authority of the past had been broken. Tlie 
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sample «f {irrcrtlrns was heavily lii^oumed. A structure of values, 
pwly Iniilc aiul lung rsiablishcil, hatl swiftly collapsed. Familiar 
IcaU hail the UnnU of illusifiiu that arc drail forever.” The nevy 
cncratHMi was thinking atwHii Amrrkan Ufc in a new way. 

One of its Irathng rH}Hinctiis, later reviewing his own career, 
eKfilicd the aiiifutle of the war generation. Life, said F. Scott Fit^:- 
erald, wat largely a |vrrs4>nal matter. ‘Fhc main problem was to 
old in balance the vnse of the fuiility of elTort and the sense of the 
cccssity to strujggir: the conviciion of the inevitability of failure and 
ill the clrtrrrnitiation to ’'succeed”— and, more than these, the enn- 
mlaiion lirtsvcrn the deatl haml of the past and the high intentions 
f the fuiiire. 

For y**iing Amrriiaru, this was a novel way of facing their futures, 
lad any pfrviinii grnrf.iti*»n set *nii ii|«jn life assuming clTort to l^ 
atile and failure uirvitaldr?^ I fad any, ever lirfnrr, gone into hattle 
umplrfrly di%.ifmci! tlcprivrtl of %iuh inlirnird weapons as strong 
ptiiuat or rrhgiotu loiivicttoiH, a uuntl culture ap[»licahle to ex- 
cfiruvr, 4 standard of valors that coultl l»e approxiinaietl in living? 
diis gmcraiton ilauiiril that they ha*l licrn handed broken weapirns. 
,‘he »>ld idraU ii*i loiigrr liail any frlait*^n to realuy. The truths they 
uid firm taught wnr lal%r fu litr, and ^vooldni wt»rk, the sanctifted 
allies had lici ofur iberr luuoriisr* *l hrir rilucatiun had licen Worth* 
d*hr liitruir ihry had inhrriird was bankrupt. This was the dead 
Miul of tlir |ta%l and it lutl thratnl fhrm, 

Frrhng * heated, the war grticraiHm was t ynica! rather chan rrvo- 
uriotiary. It w.n turd of < irrat t auscs. It was capable of no more than 
. shiirl ouibfrak of inoial liHligiialioti. Sa it had no imerrst in {Hifilics 
>t all and irlusril to Int rsmised aln»ut tbr siHtal and rcoiwrrtuc prob* 
cins iotifronttng ihr country. Alirnafnl by thr prevailing order, its 
ynuoin rstendril to all programs looking to a iKitcr one. The whole 
»rnrr,iiuin wms in a state of nervous stimulation, not unlike that of 
lig cities Ifrhind the lines rif a war. It wantetl slices of ilte national 
akr. d here rrsullrd the general rlrctsion it* lie amusrth 
As hr tii*ird afirisvartU, rurlully, Sctui Fii/grraltl was pushed into 
he jHisuioii ii*>t tiidy of s|nikrsin.ui ff>r the time but of its typical 
iriKluit. Hr rracbril crlrbrity «*s'rinigltf wiih a novel wbuh matlc 
rim tbr aj»olt*gist for the most rspriisive orgy in bistory— -the **ja^^^* 
igc” whose name hr loineti. lUii Liter it tircamc clear that he %vas 
lot XI much the afitilogist as the xictal historian of the fierioth He 
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was twenty-four when he produced This Side of Paradise., the book 
which, in the phrase of his contemjxjrary Glcinvay Wcsaut, haunted 
the decade like a song, popular but ^icrfect. It expressed the revolt 
of “flaming youth” against the dead hand of tire past— against tribal 
mores and ancestral faiths. It expressed that resentful tynicism which 
found outlets in the new insolence of fiapjwrs ami collegiate slickers, 
in necking parties, booze fights, casual sex. And its popularity ol>- 
scured the genuine significance of Fitzgerald’s subscqiiettt work. For, 
as the years passed, his writing matured and deepened. In the Itcst 
of his books he was a vigorous, fortliright, and damaging critic of 
adult American society. 

A native of St. Paul, Minnesota, Fitzgerald came of a prosjwrous 
Roman Catholic family among whose fiircbcars was the author of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” The war found him at Princci«»n. Me 
enlisted, became a staff officer, failed to Ire sent overseas. Me hegan 
his first novel while in service, finished it alter his tlcmolnlizatitm, 
found himself famous a week after its puhlitation, coiuparatively 
wealthy within a year. Thereafter, for fifteen ye.irs, his lite resnnhlcil 
one of his novels. Perennially youthful, he was hloiui, green eyed, pale, 
handsome. His time was passctl iK'twecn luiropc ami the I'mtrd 
States; he was perpetually in movement befitre an uiu hanging b.ick- 
ground of Ritz hotels, where the same barmen ami hcatl waiters h.tti 
different names so that guests might identify the city they happetictl 
to be in. Fitzgerald knew the odd exptriate circles that ilourishrd in 
Paris and along the French Riviera. He dipjwtl intc» the ctpially 
strange society of Hollywood. He frequented the fashion.ihlc and 
literary worlds of New York, the smart suburbs of lamg Islaml, the 
equine colonies near Washington. His existence — prtKligal, ftMii loose, 
often rowdy and drunken, usually sjicctacular— exemplified success 
as the times defined it. It was, to many, enviable. 

It furnished Fitzgerald with all the material of his fiction. But in 
the end he condemned it, and himself, unsparingly. When the <Jrcat 
Depression came, his books lapsed from {topularity, and presently his 
health gave way. For a time, his creative ability deserted hitn. Mx- 
ploring the reasons for his misfortunes — those inherent to his character, 
those produced by the character of society and the nature of the 
times— he was dismayed by one simple fact: “I had become itfcntifietl 
with the objects of my horror or compassion." This was indeed a 
grave mistake for a writer who also knew that “I am too much a 
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\otu\ht At hrart, aiul rc^illy want in preach At people m some ac- 
ptablr iiitm, rather than to cnirriain them.** 
litirrcir aiul tmupa^Mim were what iMt/geraUl quickly came to 
el tor the nl Amcraan uKwiy he chcisc tu c?€plore. These 

gmcnis were as luriow as ihf»sr claiineil by Henry James and Mrs. 
fharton. but they were equally rcprcsrnfativc. They exhibited the 
ay lit litr dchlirratrly adnptcd by thuac who were absolutely free to 
aiosc. And, while they rc|ire^nicd the reality af only u very few, 
iry also rrprrsenicti the aspiraiam of the many. Almost from the 
rit, Ftr^grrahl had liren pretty aware that living wasn't the reckless, 
ifclrss buuncM ihr%r jimplr iliuiight. Aruk in even his earliest tales, 
[uioiartl by nu»^! readers ihrrr was always a luuvh of disaster— ***t he 
vrly y*amg trratuirs in my luwrK went to ruin, the diamond 
luuntaifn ul my %htif! utairs blew np. my millionaires were as 
Miitihil and daiiuird ai Ihi»m4% HaftlyS |>ras.ifils,'* 

Pariuird, iCff uiilv Nt»! i^iily l>ei.anw cilort was futile ami failure 
irvilablr, NmI only liriauw litr waa mraiunglrsa so w*hat the hell, 
lunar Without rsvrptifin, the hnoluary members ol l*it/geraUrs 
lurt svotld rshiinied a smituLif ialltuiMir'is ot heart, dbere was in 
iriii a Uirak ol btuti'iliiir%%. It irrmed In rr^iill trout the absence of 
iinrihing whivb enablrd the normal human to ibsungui’sh lirisvren 
lose aituiiu wluih a ill noumh litr, atul ihiise svhall will destroy it. 
/ai It iofiuiriur, iotJia! sense, giuHl taste? Ihcsr people were suj>- 
irted, aiiii insul.iird, by vast att tiinulaf ions of jHiwcr, apparently in- 
duiustibir wraith. Assair that they niiikl aUvays buy their way nut 
! any siiuati»jii, she kind of situation they gi»l into was of no Con^ 
'qucfue whatrvrr. Again Mu\ again l*it/grrald insisted that this was 
irtr altitiidr, bor hun. it did im»ir lhan ihataiirn/e the privileged 
rcKiiais of Ainrf a an iiatess. It repressed the national frame of mind 
unng 4 prntHl wlirn the niasuintm of national prosiH-rity coincided 
ith the rsurtnr of fiaCtonal torrupiion. 

It svas the iuiiuidriur iif thesr two factors which, in the nineteen- 
vrntirs, gave 4 fn-t uliai tniie to Atlieru all hie. In iMt/grrahl, it pftr- 
lacd svhai he said svas an aludiiig tlntrusf, an animosiiy, toward the 
isurr tlass noi ihr u»nvufioii ol a tevolutiiaiist but ihr smoldering 
aired of a prasant. More awiiiraulv, h»s haftrd SSMS intellrcrual and 
loral. Ii svas the irsrntfnrni svliKh any uifclligrm AtnrrUan might 
avr frit alirr ryjHisurr to, and ilisillusion by, ihe world hr had fjecn 
fed to reserr^ lake most itiulillr tlass Ametaans, bil/gerald had been 
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shaped by an environment in which the acquisition of wealth was the 
sole test of worth, and the ways of those who fH>ssesscd it the sole 
criterion of excellence. Two of his novels shtnved the dis.istrous re- 
sults of these standards, when deliberately applied (jf succcsslully im- 
posed. His hapless bootlegger, Gatsby— a [xtor, higlsly imaginative farm 
boy— was led to his doom by single-minded pursuit of the stercoty[icd 
American dream. Making quick millions by alliance with racketeers, he 
succeeded at last in entering the American world of presumptive ex- 
cellence and worth, only to be destroyed by its degraded ethics. liqually 
destroyed, in a society of decadent expatriates, was the brilliant psy- 
chologist Richard Diver upon whom these same standards were arbi- 
trarily imposed by marriage to a woman of wealth. 

In Fitzgerald’s view, there was something inherently evil In a 
society which elevated as models those who were so detnonstrahly 
rotten at the core. Was not the average American luring ileceived and 
ruined by what his environment profxjsed for his emulation? i'tjr, like 
Gatsby, did he not, in utter innocence, account himself a son of CJtuI 
who perforce must be about His Father’s business? Amt tlid ruit iliat 
business, so imaginatively conceived in grandeur, turn tjut tti be, at 
best, the service of a vast, vulgar, and mcretrieious Ijcauty; aiut, at 
worst, the service of cynical, powerful corruption? Like the "little 
people” of his friend Ring Lardner’s stories, I’it/gcrald’s "tiuisiders" 
were pathetic victims of a myth. The function of the myth was to kcc(> 
prosperity going. 

To this society, traditional standards and ideals were ahsurtlly ir- 
relevant. Like most of his generation, h'itzgcrahl discartictl thetn. 
Unlike most, he did so regretfully and reluctantly; for though his 
mind rejected them as false, his heart clung to them as noble, i Ic was 
therefore morally adrift, and his dissatisfied awareness of this ettn- 
dition sharpened his moral vehemence. In his last, and most significant 
novel, left unfinished at his death, he was attempting to fuse in a 
single picture all the most characteristic elements of the American 
society of his time. He saw that, almost without exception, they con- 
verged in Hollywood. 

Hollywood exercised a curious attraction for FitzgcraUl. As a man 
of letters, he believed that the talkies were rapidly making literature 
archaic. He was convinced that they were providing for Americans, 
and perhaps for the whole world, whatever culture would supplant 
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E trailiiK'n-il «»iic ihji haii Midticnly became obsolete. nolIywocKl, 
cU Inu iniluMfy. w.i< in the business ul inventing ami merchandising 
E atiiiudes to Itie. ilir niruul values, vvbicli vvuultl enable big in- 
istry tu j>rij>ciuatr its doinintiin aver American society. It was, in 
t/.grrald's view, a mure glnieiing, a grosser |Hiwcr than had ever 
hire cxisicil to sediiic and enslave the mass mind.*ile prajioscd, 
crefure, to jMiiiray it as typical industry, as cultural source, and as 
cial pbenomrnon- a society vvbosc fantastic ways of life determined 
c rumaniic social aspuatiuns of the American {scople as, in an earlier 
!y, these bad l>een shajietl by the MHircsiif Ncwjsort and Fifth Avenue, 
is novel centered on the fnriiines of the last tycoon — youngest and 
list btilbant of tlie tilm industry's pioneers. Of lowly birth, unedu- 
teil, untouched by iradittoiial culture or the influence of contcm|Kjrary 
cas, this man ha.l a spaik of geutiis and indumil.ihle faith in the 
duness of Ills ocvu jiidgineiits, ( )ld fashioned luith in his rugged 
dividiialisin and luc paler lulistic attitude toward his great enter- 
ise, he was eS|H-sed to aita.k by three jnisverful foices in the 
mcricait eioooiiiy. lie cv-is vulnetalile to the masters of capital in 
'all Street, l>eiit u{m)ii .Mi|Uttiiig nuiirol of the itliiis, as of other 
dustry: to the p..cvei ot ci c;aiii/c.l lalior, deieimmed to eliminate 
dustital patrioaliMir, I-* tbr sinister pressure of the r-ickctccrs, 
H-tatiiig coUosivrlv cvuii the i.tbrt tcvii. In the struggle for mastery 
hull !’i!/grr.ild pi..(rvir.l, he saw the prob.ibic development of 
oIIvcvkhI li.irdi-idowed liy the tale of his iyci«m. 

What came to lie c.illrd "defeaiam" was implicit in I'it/.gerald's 
aiurr work, Aiiieriva bad s»*niebow missed its great opjHjrtunity. 
preseiil iliat Was laudry and evil must lead, inrvit.ibly, tu a future 
’etc more loiiupi. I liuigs iiiigbt have lieen dilfereiit, fur America 
id once lieeii "tbe last and gre.ilest of butiiaii ilreattrs, for .i transitory 
ichaiiied iiioiiieiit mail tiiiisi have held bis breath in the presence of 
lit ci>ntitiriii, n>iin>elletl into aii .lesibelic contemplation be neither 
ailcrsiiKHl oof drsiied, face to face for llie last lime in history with 
imethiiig tomuieiisuralr to his cap.uiiy for wonder. Hut the j>ast 
as iiretiievable. And .iltliougb lu bis youthful Itrsi novel b'lt/gcrald 
III fouiiti bo|*c III a v.igiie kiiiil of sih lalism, in middle age be had no 
ath III the success of ally high iiiieiitions toward the fuiure. From 
IS ii.itioit III all unlovely present, all ifiat be could affirm as spiritually 
icful Was the wise and Itagu sense of life. 
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[4] SALVAGE 

In Paris, during the nmeteen-twenties, that rnajesjic sybil, Miss 
Gertrude Stein, observed the young American writers who were con- 
gregating there. “You are all a lost generation,” she told Ernest 
Hemingway. His first novel, carrying this verdict as its motto, trans- 
lated it into a slogan. To readers in President Coolidgc’s America, 
remote from the adolescent tempests of the Boulevard Montparnasse, 
the compensations of being lost appeared gready to outweigh the 
disadvantages. The effect, though gratifying, was not quite what 
Hemingway intended. 

A big, dark, square-featured young man, Hemingway was on the 
staff of the Paris edition of an American newspaper. A native of Oak 
Park, Illinois, he had graduated from high school but had not gone on 
to college. Instead, he worked as a reporter in Kansas City, and 
before the United States entered the Great War was driving an 
ambulance on the Italian front. Presendy he enlisted in the Italian 
infantry, was severely wounded, returned home with a platiniim 
kneecap. After the war, he spent a year in the Near East for a news- 
paper, then settled in Paris. An inveterate sportsman, he passed his 
holidays in Spain with a troupe of itinerant bullfighters. Meanwhile, 
imder the tutelage of Miss Stein and the poet Ezra Pound, he was 
producing his first short stories. 

The characters of Hemingway’s early books struck a new note. 
They made a virtue of being hard-boilei They tried to maintain an 
attitude of defiant indifference. They boozed and brawled and 
wenched with a truculent heartiness— but, in the cold clarity of 
solitude they often wept. Distrusting all mental processes, they could 
not entirely suppress them. Though they strove to live only by in- 
stinct and feeling, they could not extinguish their minds. When the 
mind asserted itself, they were miserable. It showed up the fallacy of 
the doctrine that enjoying living was lear nin g to get your money’s 
worth and knowing when you had it. For they weren’t enjoying 
themselves as much as they pretended; and, except when they bought 
the oblivion of liquor, sex, or extreme danger, they hadn’t got their 
money’s worth. “I did not care what it was all about,” one of rh^rr) 
acknowledged, recording his attitude to life. “All I wanted to know 
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IS how 10 livr in it. hUy\^ if ymi found ous how to live in h you 
irncd frnin ihM wlul 11 was 4II ahoui,** 

This cluiravirr sv,h a ycnmn Aincrkan. Hut he wasn*t taking life 
^runriiialty. l’« ihr ctmirary, he was taking it d€S|>eratcly, with an 
dly iiclhgrrrui rcsignaiiiin. It wasn't a goiHl, or even an opjsortunity. 
was something to lie ciulurrd, a kind t>f {penalty. You salvaged 
latevcr you tould, {Mvtng for the things yiiu got by learning uhout 
em, tir by csjirririHc, or by uking ehaiues, or by money* What you 
t was usually nm worth ilie outlay. Hemingway’s characters were 
ppiesi svhrn they were cloaMcst to ilraih, or what resembled death : 
^ttlr« or the bull ring, or the pruc ring, or in a drunken stupor, 
fie cniic Kdinund Wilson noted that Hemingway’s vision of life 
IS one of jicf|'efiial annihilaiion. 

From one |ii«ni of view, this was logical. The cause which Hem- 
gway rr|>fr%rntril was an <4*1 American article of faith* the worth 
id dignity *4 ihr uuIivhUmI. He miHlrrn siiciety, quite simply, 
4 vast iiMisinraiV u> druy U, Twriitirih erntitry civdi/alicm had 
rrrly nnas^ u!air«l ihr uulivittiial. In any rlhif t In assert his will, tO 
i|Hisr huiisrll «»ii his rns inmiiicnl, hr was forcdiHimril to dcfcaL 
arers sshuh hr had s^aftrly Irarnrtl to identify hatl already reduced 
m to iiii|H»iriHr. I hniigli ifrr lo iiu ur «langri, hc could uever achieve 
ilnry. What pfor lifr, hiwrfiv, and the pursuit of happiness? 

I Irtiuiigsvay iiithiaird hi* virw nt Aineruau lilr in a story which was 
Ml a pafahlr, I svu gaiigstrfs iftiiir to a suburban tosvfi to kill a man 
iCy have nrsrr sren; the vutuii. svarnrd, kn«»wt that **thcrc ain’t any- 
liiig i«» tin hr svill pfeviiily nsr Irniii lied, walk clown the dark 
reel, atul yield t«j tlir iiivisiblr sass'ril olf slioiguns, I hough expressed 
its iiiasiinufn «il vodriiic, this wa% svhat cxistrtue came to for the 
iilividual 4 hiiri. aiigunliing rrpnrvr Irtifii drstriiciifin by a hostile 
ivircminriif . llrmuigsvay ihrrished a cofivitium that it ought lo be 
:herwnr. In a ilctcni MHiriy ilir imtividuat would get an even break. 
Up to the fimrirrii tluftirs, I hough he had written eight liooks and 
ad aci|iiurtl a iubsi 4 fUi 4 l rrpiiiatioii, this wm* mU that Hemingway 
h\ to My. Hut isvtj rvriiH of ilir rirtade altered Ills view fit hfr. Like 
lany aiwaher liirrary expatriate, he was brought hack to the United 
tales by the Cirrat I >rprrs%ii*to Hr srtilrd m Key West, formerly the 
mirr of a prosj^rous IhImik* industry, normally a tenier for the fish- 
ig cApciliiiuiH of wealthy iiHiiumcn, ti was a town suddenly dying for 
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lack of livelihood, most of its population on government relief, a 
microcosm of the universal social sickness of the nation. I*'or Heming- 
way, it provided an eloquent demonstration of capitalist irrcsjujiisi- 
bility. The novel that he wrote about what he Siiw was not «inly a 
blistering indictment of free enterprise, but an oblique statement of 
the necessity for some form of social collectivism. In Ixjih resjHrcts the 
novel gained force because Hemingway used, as his protagonist, a 
member of the middle class; a small businessman by ctuivieiitin thor- 
oughly conservative and an old-fashioned individualist. “I don’t know 
who made the laws but I know there ain’t no law that you got to go 
hungry,” Captain Morgan reflects, amidst the wreckage of his economic 
order. And it is only his determination that "my kids ain’t gtsing to 
have their bellies hurt and I ain’t going to dig sewers for the govern- 
ment for less money than will feed them” which launches him on the 
desperate lawlessness and crime that eventually destroys him. Morgan's 
final conviction, bursting through his delirious death agony, is that 
“one man alone” stands no chance. 

The outbreak of the Spanish Civil War inevitably t»>ok Hemingway 
back to Spain. Some of his earliest stories alxiut Italy after the CJre.it 
War had expressed his hatred for Mussolini's brand of f.iscism. ami he 
was one of the first American writers to grasp the implic.itions of wli.it 
was happening in Spain. Sinclair Lewis had proiluced a prtiphecy of 
the advent of fascism in the United States, as a result of prolongeit 
economic depression; Hemingway, in his superb novel of the Spanish 
Civil War, used that conflict to project what he Cf>nceived to lx- the 
major issue of the century — the issue of a sixicty tleilicateti to human 
rights, or dedicated to the perpetuation of the dominance of privilege. 

Hemin^ay once again used an American f<»r his central character, 
thus focusing upon American society the import of a conflict occurring 
in a foreign land. And, for the first time in his work, this character w.is 
mentally mature a man who neither distrusted intelligence nor sought 
to evade experience in one of the various forms of fxrpctu..l .inniliUa- 
tion. Robert Jordan, an instructor in Spanish at a Western college and 
a volunteer with the Loyalists, is aware that he is taking part in a 
crusade. He feels— in spite of all bureaucracy and inefficiency and party 
strif^a sense of consecration to a duty toward all the oppressed of the 
world. It IS a feeling that he has never known before, and tlic rc.isons 
tor It arc so supremely cogent that his own probable death beomes 
completely unimportant. “But the best thing was that there was some- 
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:g you roulil iln .ihuii ihh frrlmg anti this necessity ton. You could 
t,“ An Ainrrii in m hn lirlirl m a rcpuhlicun form of government, 
us iunvuiiun ttuii all iH*t*ple shimUl Ik* left alone ami ynii should 
rferr \s%iU oiir, hr suhinus to the ilisciplmr of the (aimmuntsts 
iUK* hr rr^pras it and he lives cnir the martyrtlom which it im* 
on hull. As he is awaiong tlrath, he realizes that you can do 
ling for vourseif hut perlujn you can do ^nnething fur another; 
thing well di»iic sail make all the clillrrenccj even in so vast a con- 
, llie world IS a tuir jdaic and worth the fighting for, and he re- 
:s leaving it. "I luvr hiiight for what I believed in for a year now,” 
‘crtrits. 'if SVC svm here wr wdl win everywhere^* 

'hat the 'i*>st grorraoiici" had salvaged a sticial faith, a principle 
fh fighting and its mg fi*r. svas notrwtirthy. Kvrn more noteworthy, 
crvrr. svas ihr fa* f that Us lirtlwriher rnvisagetl, as the sole hope 
mdivttlual hlicriv, ihr cstahlishmctit of a collective form of society. 

j snitsx IN no Sill iH 

thi* nioi nmrtrrti lluOir^, J’trsittrni hranklm IX HtHiHCvell ilrclarcd 
I the Smith Was ihr iiatimi'v "ciUiiomH piohlctn uunilirr one.” To 
luuo t4 AiiinuaiH, natives <»! other parts of the touniry, this state- 
tit wav iudy ui» iilcnt lUv vlaitHuig, The S«iuth, li*r ihrfti, was a 
IH-lual riugfiii. It rented, as if were, lichuul a wall of iltCompfc- 
isiinlftv, apart Itniu the luain sitraiii of national life, 
n fouiirrii siatrv appifriitlv phyvuatly, siH laity, and psychologt- 
y drplrtrd thitfv five iniiiioil jseiiplr lived ill siillrn lenstoll and 
c*ir. 1 hey wnr ilivulrd hy a l»afrirr ol rate. Nine nnllaui Negroes 
fr siihini til CMitiplrc rrstrntious. Twritty sU indlitm whiles, in- 
lally split hy class hnrrds, smurd nrvctihrlrss to lie firmly unifietl 
fiiut llir res! of the nafiim. d hry Here on fhr jwihmal, riiinomU and 
tal tlrlerivivr, hyi^r sriHtfjve fu oiilsidc irituistil, sitspii lous £jf new 
as paituiilafly it ihrsr impinged u|Nm ihcir racial anilildes ami 
mtfnl of govrj iiMiriital and individual tittri ferrme With ihrir in- 
ilrtl priHrsvrs. A van irOogulr atra. hlftilly dhiminafrd hy fiery 
ssrs, e.liiird wtili ihr ihriofu o! jHilitual denugogurs, rrligious 
fits, f 41 lal pTfsTi itftits, r»hi» ati**nal faiiainSj ajHistles of vafMHis fiiriiis 
fiialr V nkiH r. {his was the S*iiith as ifir rest t*f the nation saW ll. 
cy writ imhncd to tomidcr u a grim ihaliriigc lu the public con- 
sttce. 
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Meanwhile, the conscience of the South was itself troubled. ‘‘By al- 
most every gauge by which a culture or civilization can be measured, 
the South is still at the bottom— in literacy, in crimes of violence, in 
productivity except for children, in social legislation, in per capita in- 
come, in public health, in working conditions, in housing.” This was 
not the verdict of a “damyankee” investigator. It was the sober con- 
clusion, in 1946, of Hodding Carter, Southern-born editor of a Missis- 
sippi newspaper, one of an increasing number of spokesmen for a new 
attitude and a new direction. Over two decades a quickened conscience 
had found outlet through a substantial literature produced by Southern 
writers. Fiction, especially, had been rescued from the nostalgic senti- 
mentality of the Lost Cause, the standard regional props of crinolines, 
camellias and chivalry. If Southern novelists were, in the main, facing 
the life of their region in a spirit of criticism, events in the South, high- 
lighted by national publicity, were partly responsible. 

For some of these events, equally shameful equivalents had been 
found elsewhere in the land, but to the troubled Southern conscience 
this offered no mitigation. The brutal excesses of the Ku Klux Klan, 
revived after the First World War, were matched in spirit, if not in 
degree, by the cruelties visited upon labor in Northern and Midwestern 
industrial centers, as exposed in Congress. The travesty of justice in the 
Scottsboro trials in Alabama was scarcdy less than that of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case in Massachusetts. But for other social symptoms, there 
appeared to be no adequate parallel. 

There was, for example, the tragi-coniedy of the celebrated “monkey 
trial” which, in 1925, drew national attention to the State of Tennessee. 
This was a planned case, to test the validity of a state law prohibiting 
the teaching, in public schools, of the Darwinian theory of evolution. A 
teacher named John Thomas Scopes offered himself as the victim. The 
Fundamentalists, sponsors of the law, accepted the services of William 
Jennings Bryan — old, embittered, and fanatical — ^as prosecutor. Clar- 
ence Darrow, the great agnostic, liberal lawyer who had made a life- 
time career of defending unpopular causes, served as chief counsel for 
the defense. The issue on trial was modern scientific thought. It was 
overwhelmingly defeated. Twenty years later, two spectacular scientific 
developments had taken place in Tennessee which might have been 
expected to change the cultural situation of its people. The greatest 
American experiment in socialization — ^the Tennessee Valley power de- 
velopment— was being successfully operated; and the atomic bomb had 
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prcHluicd At Ojk Rulgr. Iti ii|^H a jcnirnalist who h;ul rrjHiricd 
ko|»ri rriurnri! tu Irjfit whcilicr these «lcvclapmctU3» had pro 
d the aiUuipatril ihaiii^rs, H.ul the culfural situalitm iniprovcd? 

4»t t hsen svas that, basaally, it had luit. Such 

the ^HHilh. 

jiially sviupiumatu. nf thr Scuiih was ihr career of Ilucy Long, 
"Riugfidt' sviiii. during thr iunricrfialuritrs, achieved natkmal 
iinciuc as jcnai»>f ir*»fu lannsiaiun At Ins death, laing sltKid rc- 
‘d as a dutatur in she laswisi juiicrn* He was a ‘"jHior white,” 
gcrly ctliuaicd anti riulurMigly rmlmicrrd. As a young lawyer, he 
ilmil f»l ihr htaodaiil I hi t niinpanv. Its nifhlrssness, he afterwards 
ireil, h id pfcvciiird him Irutn gaming sveahh ami achteving his 
.1 a«ihUH»m. Hr rntrrrtl |ni|itHs as the ttllpLtcable ftJC tsi all 
:n>rasr iiirffr^n, " am! in ttrnr Imainr gnvcrnor. He clifnituied from 
rgislaiuic ail *r|»tr%«-ucalivcs t»t the luh and well Uifu, replacing 
i liv an iiU'dirnf and iufiupt nuiilunr. Hss pisvcr was bniiutcd 
I iiir igiuaan r. |uc|iu!nr^ and rvim**inu iiusriy id a large srginciU 
,c tuial p«»|»uiari.»n aiu! ttl thru liehatl hr uudriliMik a inaguduriU 
tain id cdiuatiMn and publn Wnfks. I hr sc Wrtr itiiamcd by heavy 
null id » tif |M M at mils, uUUtirs, atid pfivaic wxaltlt, lamg s objective 
arrd ti* l>r a siH.iaii/rd r^niunm. iUtt lus piogiain was so ilevisetl 
1 yirl»i rn»»f!mnn tinatnial pr*dits In liitlisrlt atifl Ills hctichiucn. 
nlanng liunsrlt n» ttir Uniird Main hrnatr, lamg pmserded to 
ih a shair lisr svralrli niuvrinrilC ilurtitg the Cirrat Depression, 
ng liiiii.indv aUiiit undrf|ifivdrgr and uiirmlurablc jHivcrty, he 
frgaidrd liy inaiiv as a vhaiiipmn td the itiassrs. He atfrmptcd, he 
. In snakr ilir iiatfic |i»r a disif ilnif um nt wrahh aimmg all the peo^ 
i ssatmnal issiir. An assassin’s buUrt Irtniinalrd his ailivttirs, I here* 

, It Was srrn dial, ill the Ssuilh, rcnnmim degradaliutl stnild per- 
le Ifrr Anirtu atis tn seek ini lal salvaUnil tlflticr 4 lasClst system, 
he aviiir ilrs|>aii on svlmh Hury laifig rsjile tn jiowef vs*as vivtclly 
ifalrd by thr iiiditamy id the Siniibem detiam baritirrs* Union 
ng 1 1 ir lunrtrriifb ihuiirs, I his of gatu/afinii, iti wlm b whue aiid 
m share* s siilMjfdiiiafrtl thru raiial amiliosiiy to thclf com- 

i plight, di ainatually rs|msrtl the rSisteiHr nt 4 SS'idcsprcad syslein 
eniiagr. |is .Htivtues ha*! Iktii ptririlrd, 4fitl pfepaietl Inf, liy the 
ling l»»iks id a Siuniinu svtifrr. I iskinc CUldwrll, u tialtvc of 
rgta, fiad intriisisely siuilird thr jHior whiles, In \ au SreO 

##* /**i*r»; III liii siniirs, J uihUiU Afoa*/ Mmii tira{n4tl/.cd| ^d 
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played for thirteen years— and Cod's Little Acre, he focused a lurid 
light on a form of existence bereft of hoj^. His characters were sunk in 
squalor, degeneracy, misery, imbecile shiftlessness. They were the prod- 
uct of a social situation in which ignorance and incompetence stmght 
to cope with exhausted soil, peonage, and an attitude that valued the 
welfare of animals more highly than that of the human beings whom 
it exploited. Apart from his proposal that the sharccropjHTs t»rgani/,c 
in an agricultural union, Caldwell offered no program of actitm. But, 
in his books, the troubled conscience of the South became articulate. 

Meanwhile, in the Capitol at Washington, Southern legislattjrs were 
opposing enactment of an anti-lynching law, a minhiuim-wage lasv, 
legislation to prevent racial or religious discrimination in employment, 
and to abolish the poll taxes which, in certain Southern states, pre- 
vented both Negroes and poor whites from exercising the suiTragc. 
When resistance to the passage of progressive social legislation <iid iwtt 
avail, its purposes were frequently defeated by the historic exitctlimt of 
local nullification. These things, too, colored the jticture of the iitnuh 
formed by the rest of the nation. How much vs'cre they olTsrt by the 
efforts of a growing minority committed to the necessity for .stK'i.il 
change? Was there any solution to the enigma of the South? 

This question, in its broadest sen.se, underlay the novels ami stories 
of William Faulkner. A native of Mississippi, Faulkiu-r grew up in 
Oxford, a small town interchangeable with and duplicate of ten iliou- 
sand little dead clottings of human life about the kinil. I ic aiiemlcd 
public school, but did not graduate from high scIkkjI I Ic serveil with 
the Royal Flying Corps during the first World War, rrturticd to Ox- 
ford, for a while took classes at the state university. I Ic sjjcnt a winter 
in New Orleans, and another working as a clerk in a New York Ciity 
bookshop. One year he took a long walking trip in Europe; he made 
several sojourns in Hollywood as a writer for the films. But, for the 
most part, he remained at Oxford, writing in isolation, a shy, stiliiary 
man with a taste for what he described as undirected and uncorrelatctl 
reading. 

Certain features of Faulkner’s work suggested that it originated in .n 
profound need to account, to himself, for the retarded comliiion of cul- 
ture and civilization in the South. To some extent, therefore, his books 
recorded an exploration, a sustained and consistent effort to arrive at a 
coherent explanation of the nature of his environment in his own time. 
His exploration was imaginative rather than purely historical. His pur- 
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mn w umlrr4i4nf! rvcnis in terms of ihr human esEperieners which 
poHliurtl litem; ihr amhiiiims, the nmls, the attiuttlcs of mind 
hear! ih i! h.ul siu|ictl ilr%utiy, 1 he result was a series of volumes 
h, inllfi fivrlv, t»>rinri} a sini*}e Mga, 

ihem* I .lulkncf cfratcd 4 muriHustn of the South, a fictiiious but 
f^rniafivc itniruy m unrihrm Mtssissippi» and {XJrtraycd its life 
the ceiiniry irt*m early srtilrmrnt to ihr present. This saga of the 
rif an area wove logrthrr the drveluping fortunes of the major 
I groups svhiih comjHJsedl iis |H)pulatmti-— the owners of plania- 
, and fhrir dcHriulanu* the mcrchania and professional class in the 
ity seal ; the }«Jor whiles uf the marginal lamlsj by-passed by civili- 
m; the Negroes. 

iulkiicr‘s pikUifr of cimirm|^irary life afforded no comfort to 
pluriuy, Hi^ hotr world was nightmarish m its violence, de- 
r-ay, irar auil lu^dfir^s. It svas the prtHluwt of a ruuuuts social 
igr, aiul the |H»f!rnt t 4 aiitahet. The War brtwern the htates had 
oyril an rst.iiili%lird mdrf, hof the olil riihng i lass* there lud fob 
il l**iig seats o! iiutrastng ilrlrtinf aiioii. In them, power eco- 
ic, siKi.il, jMaiiii il li-id gtadually passril to the ptHif whites who, 
n spitOed hilt roihlr^slv amtntii>u%, liCiame hotse ttailers, owners of 
»n gins nirfih,iiif», hnally batikris an»l pottliMaits. In the process, 
coiiwiliiiaird a duiaitii lontod t»vrr the life of the region sur- 
ifig that #4 ihrir pi rdri r^^,rs. 1 hey had tisrn to wealth and had 
d tr4tlrt^h!|f, hut hail t4afi.riy advamcd iH’yoUil ihrif firigitsal cul- 
l U v*l I hcii amhuitiiis were firtirred by aiiciriu srxial hatreds* 
il thru 4iuusr ran to a lofftl tif lawism, it was liecaiisr of ihcif 
kMfi^c agaiiot U*ih the old atistiHraiy am! flic Negroes who, iradi* 
ally, »!r%pi^rd fheiii, Nj they h>finrd a natuial alliance With the in- 
iial tjfilrf that h.ul armo ouisitle the Hmith, that h%id alic.uly in- 
d ihr s,»uih aiiil iiiirndrtl fti iiiiii|iirr and ryptoii it, 

» haiilkner's virsv, iIih new* cc}fU|i)r«t by a mrchantcal civiliyiation 
igufrd a doastrr rVrn grratrr than the tlcstrtlitif»n of the iilcl firdrf, 
dr%4riu!aiii% of tlir iild iiiiing clasi, though washing to avert it, 
r |i*jwrflr^i tu frits!, .\i haidktirr ptflfaycil them, they had neither 
igih m»r muf age imr (aiih. 1 hey W'crr ilrtadmi : vUtims rtf inertia, 
nifu: or iornially drlriOve, i,hiriird hy an aiueUral guilt wdiith 
ued them to hrlplrsiiini i»f df**vr them to sfititc violrnt and niean- 
r%» self drill m lion. Moral Iraflridtip hatl fallen into the hands of 
e who lai^kcil all moral priiHiplc, Thtise who had iiiherUcd a iradb 
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tion were incapable of applying it to their new' circumstances. So 
Faulkner, as the critic Malcolm Cowley pointed out, saw the present 
only as a period of moral confusion and social decay. 

Behind the enigma of the South, as Faulkner implied, there was not 
only a tragic social history and a profound guilt. There was also the 
land that had made these inevitable, a land where everything hangs on 
too long — ^“the rich black land, imponderable and vast, fecund up to 
the very doorsteps of the Negroes who worked it and the whites who 
owned it; which exhausted the hunting life of a dog in one year, the 
working life of a mule in five and of a man in twenty—the land in 
which neon flashed past them from the litde countless towns, and 
countless shining this-year’s automobiles sped past them on the broad 
plumb-ruled highways, yet in which the only permanent mark of man’s 
occupation seemed to be the tremendous gins. . . To this Southerner, 
the social destiny of his region was still implicit in the land — opaque, 
slow, violent, shaping and creating the life of man in its implacable 
and brooding image. 

[6] THUNDER ON THE LEFT 

During the decade of the nineteen-thirties, a new school of writers arose 
—barometers of the immediate social situation, weather vanes for the 
stormy winds of doctrine. Like the President, they addressed the 
American people as a stricken nation in a stricken world. Like him, 
they were convinced that only a foolish optimist could deny the dark 
realities of the moment. But they were far from sharing his confidence 
that “plenty is at our doorstep.” Their appeal was to social conscious- 
ness, and because most of them studied the causes of failure at the level 
where suffering was most widespread and acute, they came to be known 
as the “proletarian school.” 

Of this school, the most industrious, and in some ways the most 
powerful, was James T. Farrell. He was a short, stocky, owlish-looking 
man whose dark hair was usually rumpled, whose expression was 
habitually serious, whose scholarly air, accented by thick-lensed spec- 
tacles, scarcely suggested that his boyhood ambition had been to become 
a baseball star. He was a native of Chicago — ^the city where John Peter 
Altgeld had gone down to lonely martyrdom as a champion of social 
justice; where Miss Addams, after nearly fifty years at Hull House, had 
lamented the failure of her effort to make it prevail; where Clarence 
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tow, 4ftrr A lifriirnr tlrvuiril to ilrfcnding the oppressed, hat! con- 
ti\ the Ilf all rrftirm. 'I hc I’hicago alitiui which Farrell 

tr Wat ihc it?v whuh had rtm! thr imlignafion of these reformers* 
as the %atnr mIv t*t drrailful night, at social wastage. Farrell was no 
rmcr, 

[is pairnis had livrd in rttremr pewertv from which, in chiklhoocl, 
rcll was fcsi^iirtl hy more tiimmatf relatives. Mr was brought up, 
the ttty*s ,'^»uih Siilc, m an rnvirunmciu wdnch he tiescrilied as 
er intdillc clasi* liish AincrHan, C^ihalic. Fducated in parochial 
nmar »tlKM*l» and high Hhiml, he worked for a time in an express 
c, then drvrloprd an afnhitton to Itccfime a lawyer and entered 
cago I’nivcrsity. Frrsrnily, the lasv erased In attract* he had de- 
riined t«» t»r a writer. la-aving the university he bummetl his way 
S^cw York t hvrfi m a Mdh h»itcl, worked as a clerk, an ad- 
ising 4 s.dr^rii 4 n. hinally he returned to the university to 

CMur^c^ ui svfUing. I hen hr I»cg 4 n hn first novel, whii h eventually 
line a inl*»v:v I hi^ lie Ittllusved up svnh a irtralogy he hail planned 
•lal of isvrius five .ill iiitrnrhiird. *1 hr til si srvm tlealt with 

tjfniigeiKi.io griHij* and its envifonturnl the people among 

jtii hr had hern hoai^lu up. In the most griieial sense, thrif subject 
:4 iidtuir and an rt!uv ati»»fi, the siit.ial fai-tiirs which ilrteillUned the 
i 4 inses til life uf his lovn gr tirr atitui. 

veil sslidr lids mg ji the uinveisiiy. Farrell wrote chiefly alwiit 
ill, thsinirgf aimii, huiiiin indigtiity, pivrrfy, igriofamr, human 
rlfy. d tic’se wrfr laiiiiliai phritnitirfia during his clukthood and 
th; it the riivioMHiiriii te* **giii/ril Mitiir of tlicin as evds. u accepted 
in as itirVitablr. altei hr lia*l ai liievril fepiilatHan as ,1 novelist, 

fell dr* lafrd iJl it it ilirir is any haifCil ill Oiy IhkiLs , . . it is fUit 
Hirti agamst |»r*iplr, lull agauisl i iifuiiluins whuh hiUlali/e httfliain 
tgs and pfinliiir spififual and ni itriial |*iivcrfy/* “rhere was, in his 
iks, liiilr rspluii h ilrril or iiidigiiatioii, lodike most W'rilers of his 
fii»k hr niiinumr.! a dispa^uifiiafr loiic. Hr preferred to confine 
ivll tfi the irs! jits^^.ii»lr oh|ri tisiiy. In let a clttUiUl tlemoustra^ 
I of padioliigi* al pr»H>rssrs i|irak hit Itself, He diflered from lllC 
rf wrurfs lit his stlis***! tu another sigtiifivant res|iecl. Hr did not 
ilnitc ihc tonditions he rs|»«iseil In the single cause of difc economic 
tlf. 

Ic l^gan fus atf.uk im the Arncfitaii social sysfem with a study of 
among ihr Afncfuan jwtiy tKiurgcoistc and the American labor 
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aristocracy. His trilogy of Studs Loaigan exhaustively analyzed one of 
its typical and normal products. Studs wa.s the cnd-pr<Kluct of Ameri- 
canization, two generations removed from Irish immigrants who had 
come to the United States as to a new world, whtise lives were dedicated 
to work, to advancing themselves, to saving and thrift, to raising their 
families. They and their descendants rose in the social anti cctmomic 
scale. The second generation became owners of real estate, ward 
politicians, small businessmen, boss craftsmen, and the like. Because 
they exemplified it, they believed in the American myth of success and 
advancement. They believed in the dogmas of their faith, but their 
church was a sanctified institution; it had little real connection with 
their daily experience. They sought to educate their chiUlren with 
homilies, platitudes about faith and work, and little fables alxiut gotxl 
example— to the end that the children might advance so many more 
rungs on the economic and social ladder. 

For Studs Lonigan, as for most of the boys in his ncighlxjrhtKKl, the 
important institutions of education — the home and the fatnily, the 
church, the school and the playgrouml— tiuickly break tiown. I iorac 
is a humdrum boredom of nagging correction and acriimmitms bicker- 
ing; even affection is tainted by moralizing; intellcctu.tl esclt.iitge takes 
the form of reiterated prejudices or platitudes: it is .1 plice to Iw 
escaped from whenever possible. School is tedious drutlgcry, to be re- 
sisted. Church is irrelevant ritual; a form of punishment. The play- 
ground is supervised by feminine or efTcminatc do-g<HHler.s. Wb.it re- 
places these institutions as educative agents.’ The streets, the gang, the 
poolroom, the bar, the house of prostitution, the deserted parks at night, 
the gambling joint. The mental life which these prtnlucc is as barren 
as a bald rock— and discouragingly recognizable!— but there are a few 
lichens: group hatreds of infiltrating “kikes" and "dinges”; a cult of 
sexual prowess; a group itch for money, and those material gtxuls 
which represent social status. The moral life which this education yields 
is not even rudimentary. The outcome for Studs Lonigan is tlefeat and 
frustration by a total situation which is characterized by spiritual 
poverty. His impulses arc essentially good, but his values arc the values 
of his environment, and they furnish no positive or comfrclting fiicus 
for his capacity for allegiance. He is crippled by paralysis of function; 
he has no genuine relationship to society, no object for his loyalties, no 
valid incentives. He is, as Farrell claimed, a social manifestation — a 
clinical specimen of preventable social wastage. “Given scojw as a boy, 
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given a pattern o£ values bearing some adequate relation to the life 
around him/’ the critic John Chamberlain declared, “Studs might have 
been a fine citizen.” But what Farrell describes as the making and the 
education of an ordinary American boy is a preparation for atrophy. 

If the inward decay of the lower middle class is obvious on the level 
of relative prosperity, what can be said of the level more exposed to 
economic want? Farrell answered this question in his tetralogy about 
Danny O’Neill— who, like Farrell himself, driven by an exceptional 
personal endowment, escapes from his environment. The family, here, 
slips rapidly down into a fusty existence of incessant toil, privation, 
squalor, and squabbling. The flat has “junk aU over, the dresser in the 
corner piled with it, rags, clothes, junk, and the table on the left with 
a slab of grocery box in place of one leg; it, too, was piled and littered 
with every damn thing in the house.” Danny, like Farrell, is rescued 
by relatives whose income, though small, is larger than that of the 
O’Neills, who regard as a windfall the damages received when one of 
their children is run over. 

The tribal doctrines are familiar. “The possibilities in this country 
are endless. America is going to be the richest nation in all history. 
Why, we’ve got everything here. . . . Resources? They are beyond 
calculation. We are coming into an age that is bound to be the wealth- 
iest the human race has ever known.” Can it be doubted that every- 
body in America who’s worth his salt ought to be rich? How? One 
way is through salesmanship — ^it doesn’t make any difference what the 
product is. The cardinal principle is “the irradiation of confidence.” 
People want to have faith, they’ll pay the person who’ll give them con- 
fidence, especially when times are bad and they think they’re licked. 
After all, good salesmanship — and all good business — ^is based upon the 
power of wishing and concentration. This is indefeasible, for isn’t it 
the true kernel of wisdom in the teaching of Jesus? Anyone who votes 
for the Republicans is a damn fool; if the Democrats get in, maybe 
they’ll give the people some things; the Socialists will never get any- 
where — ^they’re lunatics. Of course, any decent soul will believe in God, 
the Holy Trinity, the Pope — ^who is too far off to matter — ^the parish 
priest, sometimes too inconveniently at hand; will hate all Jews and 
Negroes; will take as gospel whatever the newspaper tells him to, will 
grouse that he isn’t getting enough, and be sure that he is going to get 
more. Among those who were later to be described as ill-housed, ill- 
clad, ill-nourished — ^if one could believe Mr. Farrell’s portentous ac- 
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cumulation of evidence— the American dream had become a tawdry 

and meaningless myth. 

In Farrell’s view, the people of his stories— whether of the exploiting 
or exploited class— were the natural products of a competitive social 
order in which material acquisition represented the highest giKKl. Their 
human failure, to the degree that they were brutalized and rendered 
both spiritually and socially sterile, flowed inevitably from the culture 
which an acquisitive society had imposed on them. As a novelist, Farrell 
reported the mores of an economic jungle. Only those who read his 
critical essays realized that what he assailed was the “folklore of 
capitalism”— the body of creeds which, as Thurman Arnold argued, 
men do not consciously choose, or intelligently apf>raise, but auto- 
matically absorb through the loyalties and enthusiasms which bind 
them to existing organizations. Farrell was no reformer. He was an in- 
tellectual convert to Marxism. His solution was seldom more than im- 
plied in his novels, though he developed it in his criticism. I'<jr him, the 
“dark realities” and the “pervasive spiritual {Poverty” of American 
society could not be eliminated within the prc.scnt .stnial ortler. For 
regeneration, for restoration of genuine social function, only the 
Marxian revolution would suffice. 

[7] FIERY GOSPEL 

As the Great Depression settled over the nation, calamity fell on the 
central prairie lands. This region, extending from the Daktaas smith- 
ward, through Kansas and Oklahoma, to the Texas panhaiulle, ftirmcd 
the national granary. For decades, intensive agriculture had sy.stcmat- 
ically depleted its soil. Droughts and dust storms had further crtKlcd it. 
In 1933 came the “black blizzard." When it was over, houses, 
trees, farm machinery were buried under dust and the topsoil had 
blown away. Ruin had arrived, at last. 

Fewer than one third of the farmers owned their land. Another, and 
hunger, group were so heavily mortgaged that, in effect, they hatl Iw- 
come tenants. Still lower in the economic scale were the nomatl share- 
croppers. All three groups were deep in debt, ami the end of the black 
blizzard found them virtually bankrupt. Foreclosures and wholesale 
evictions resulted. The absentee owners — banks and corporations — tfxjk 
over the land, to apply large-scale methods and mcchanizatimi. And a 
whole population was suddenly homeless. 
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tently, there began a mass migration such as had not been seen 
the days of the pioneer settlers. Hundreds of thousands of fam- 
nany of them alinrei penniless, took to the roads in their jalopies. 

, had been spread that there was work to be had in California; 
for everyone who wantetl it, in the orange groves, the vast 
rds, on the ranches. And stj the great trek commenced, setting a 
c adrift on the highways, toward the promised land, 
t in California a young writer, following the progress of this 
ition to its tragic, terrible end, determined to tell its story in a 
. After a long apprenticeship to fiction, John Steinbeck had al- 
won a wide autliencc with two novels, and the play which he had 
: from one of them. He was a native of California, born and 
tht up in the town of Salinas, where his father had been county 
jrer and his mother had taught school. After graduating from 
schixil, he had attended Iceland Stanford University for one year 
special student, developing an interest in marine biology. Therc- 
, he had worketl as a rcjxirler, and h.nl liegun writing fiction. His 
:hrec IwMiks aitt.icied little attention and faded to sell. Marrietl, and 
d in Motiicitcy, he managed to live on a monthly income o{ 
ly-fivc dollars, and to cunfinuc writing until, in his middle thirties, 
let with success, 

kc most intrlhgent Ameriians of his generation, Steinbeck realisted 
the ( treat Depression brought into question all the basic assump* 
i of American wiciriy, ITtc single issue with which it confronted 
ni.iiion was one of primary purpose. Which should have absolute 
edence— the social welfare of all the |>coplc, or the maintenance 
rial situation in which, under normal circumstances, the greatest 
iblc profit was assured to private enterprise,? Most Americans had 
lyi assumed that social welfare was contingem Ujxm the prosiwrity 
rivatc enterprise. But the (ircal Depression generated a widespread 
itcioii - ilcipitc the oracular pronouncements of statesmen, bankers, 
industriatisis'~ihat this etptation was not an axiom handed down 
tcx!, 

i the two novels which first won him an audience, Steinlieck sluriicd 
cal situation which brought the issue into vivid relief. *l he great 
t industry of Uaiiforiiu was dominated by a few powerful corpora- 
5, which $m|x>sed their will ujxin all indcjKndent prrKlurcrs through 
stem of trade awiHtaiions. 'I'hc industry required the existence of a 
,« pool of migratory workers, available for the brief harvest periods 
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but not employable at other times. In prosperous times, when this pool 
contracted, wages would advance. But when bad times swelled the 
pool, wages would be reduced, often to a level that did not support life. 
Since the workers, as migratory and casual labor, were not unionized, 
they were entirely at the mercy of the producers whose interests were 
best served by the most rigid economy of costs. And since the workers 
were not citizens of the state, nor voters or taxpayers, their plight was a 
matter of small concern to the public authorities. It was to the advan- 
tage of the producers, and the local authorities, that these workers be 
regarded as social outcasts— bums and hoboes by choice, parasites on the 
economy— and that any protest on their part immediately brand them 
as dangerous, subversive radicals to be summarily dealt with by groups 
of vigilantes. 

It was the signal merit of Steinbeck’s two novels that they exposed, 
not only the wretched situation of the migratory workers, but the 
falsity of the social legend which had been fastened on them. The peo- 
ple about whom he wrote could be accused of nothing more criminal 
than failure under the prevailing economic system. They were derelicts, 
lonely, wandering, cut off from all stability— the marginal human 
wreckage of an industrialized society. Was the fault theirs, or that of 
the society which had permitted them to sink into an abyss of wretch- 
edness? Their most extravagant dream was identical with the universal 
hope of little people throughout the United States— a basic security, an 
assurance of opportunity, a sense of attachment to some community. 
They dreamed of having a little land of their own, a rabbit and a few 
fowl, things to live for and to cherish. Was there not something in- 
herently wrong with a social situation that made such simple ambitions 
impossible? These people were not conspirators against the established 
order. They were the more pathetic for having faith in it, when the 
cards were so obviously stacked against them. One of Steinbeck’s novels 
dealt with a strike, promoted by communist organizers. The strike 
failed, not only because of the superior power of the organized em- 
ployers: so profound was the antipathy of the workers to communist 
doctrine, so instinctive their faith in the traditional system, that they 
could not bring themselves to subordinate their individual advantage 
to the collective purpose. 

Steinbeck’s two novels about the agricultural workers prepared him 
to deal with the epic subject of the mass migration of the “Okies’ — 
the dispossessed families who trekked to California in search of a 
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n the laiui In The Grapes of Wrath he produced a twencicth- 
et|uiv4lcni fif Lfnele Tam*s Cahin. For this story so poignantly 
►cd ilic* vuiucictuc til* the natiem that there arose an insistent ck- 
;ir swift mncdtal action. l‘u this demand, tl\c Feikral govern- 
sjHJiukd With Irgislaiiofi in l^rhalf of clisptissessrd farmers. The 
Ctalilornia nude a iHrlatnl elTtirt to adcipt a humane attitude— 
harrying the migrants, like dangerous tieastSj from erne dread- 
Kivervilk” to anothrrt to curb the hlcKHl fren/,y of Us vigilantes, 
mulls were iin}>oriafU. Fimibly there was an adtlitional one, 
ore im{Hiriaiu, though it could not be estimated* How many 
ans* having rcatl The Grapes of Wrath, were pmclering the 
css of the MKial system under which they lived? For this was 
rstion that thumlrrrd through the licMik. 'Hus was what it was 

is sense, it was a kind of allegory, and the trek anti tragedy of 
irs represented a grtirral sm lal process of dcirrioraiUm of which 
eat llrprrssion was a sjiciLHitlar symptom. Was the falikd 
MU "ladilcf of prtigfcss'* merely an tlluMon? A committee of 
apj’iunied by Ptrstdriii 1‘iaiikhn I). RcHiscvelt to investigate 
uhtmn of Amrrua^s agncuhiiral pipulaiion, reptirtcd some tits- 
» faits aUnit tlie latlder. It had iMrcofnr a one way passage — 
lent foifu rung to rung hatl liern predominantly in the direction 
;ent rather dun asirtii. huidiri rntirr, there was an increasing 
cy lor the rungs ol the LuUlrr to Isrctimc bars f«»rciug imprison- 
n a li\rd siH ial status from wliuh it was increasingly dUriciilt to 
, And that dirsr fatfs werr rijually binding U(>im the industrial 
rs of Ameriiau cities, was also evident. It had been made dear 
h MHiuliigual surveys as those CMiuhutrd by the Iwnds. Stein- 
foatl family whose aiuestuis had fought in the American Hevo- 
» and ml iHiih sides in the War lirtw'ecn the States -were ntat 
t Vitums of a major hut an isolated catastrophe! they were 
ds. Their fortunes imjihrd the probabk fate of a large segment of 
mencan jK-nple. 

at had made dm fair ineviiahlc^ In Steinlieck*s view% the perver- 
if the American wh lal system, Imtially dedicated to the welfare 
it bad lirrn warjH*tl to serve the interrsts of a capitahsi economy- 
died by a few* and devised bif pUfety explcitlattve procUlction, 
ut reference m smial ctinsruurncrs. His Uiok pilcil up a massive 
e of the human toll svhnlt tt rxaited. Nearly half a million dis- 
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possessed Americans, homeless and hungry, looking at the fallow 
fields which might produce food but not profit and knowing that a 
fallow field was a sin and the unused land a crime against the thin 
children. Carloads of oranges dumped on the ground — million people 
hungry, needing the fruit— and kerosene sprayed over the golden 
mountains to maintain the price level. "‘Burn cofiee for fuel in the ships. 
Burn corn to keep warm, it makes a hot fire. Dump potatoes in the 
rivers and place guards along the banks to keep the hungry people from 
fishing them out. Slaughter the pigs and bury them, and let the 
putrescence drip down into the earth.” Said Steinbeck, flatly, “there is 
a crime here that goes beyond denunciation.” The crime of production 
for private profit, accruing to a socially irresponsible minority. The 
socid consequences were even blacker than starvation. “The great 
owners formed associations for protection and they met to discuss ways 
to intimidate, to kill, to gas.” What did democracy amount to when, 
countenanced and often aided by the forces of the law, the private 
police of the great capitalists could bludgeon, gas, machine-gun in cold 
blood masses of Americans whose only crime was their poverty and 
their protest? For, under the American social sytsem the great capi- 
talists could do these things with impunity. Theirs was the power and 
the glory. 

Steinbeck asserted that he subscribed to no solution of social and 
economic problems so far propounded. But The Grapes of Wrath made 
explicit the direction that his social thinking had taken, and this direc- 
tion was significant if only because it was then shared by an increasing 
number of Americans of liberal outlook. The direction was toward 
communism. If the established social system inevitably resulted in the 
conditions exposed by his book, better that it be destroyed. Better the 
overthrow of society than the eventual degradation of millions, their re- 
duction to a form of slavery more hideous than that which once had 
provoked a war. On page after page that blazed with indignation, 
Steinbeck sounded an ominous warning. Let those who now control 
society take heed: “When property accumulates in too few hands it is 
taken away”— “when a majority of the people are hungry and cold 
they will take by force what they need” — ^‘repression works only to 
strengthen and knit the repressed.” The patience and docility of 
Americans were not inexhaustible. They would become hardened, in- 
tent, and dangerous: “if ever they move under a leader — ^the end” — 
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will l>c thrira, md all the gas, all the rifles in the world woa*t 

:ck’s firry gosjicl did not preach communism as a |>olittcal 
. It preached cimununism as a form of religion, a mystique* 
I the only form in winch it was acceptable to the American 
:r, and ihat it cnulil lie so prcachcti made it genuinely ominous* 
[itry ctanmanding the greatest w'eahh and productive capacity 
cirhl, yet lading to provide fur the materia! welfare of a ma- 
ils jK>pulainm, it was {K'rhaps natural that the most materialistic 
ophirs should come lo seem the only alternative for a spiritual 
t no longer succored the helpless. In Steinl>eck*s novel, the first 
ivas “symlMilically - a preacher %vho had lost his faith, and who 
70 a gtnn* into the wilderness like fesus to try find out somc- 
e hatl gone to fiinl his smil. He learned that he had only a 
ccc of a great big stud/* amt that it was useless unless united 
rest and matle svholr: "a fella ain*t no gfun! alone/* It was this 
7 of unity as a proiiusc of ukuI Mlvatton that appealetl to the 
in cutmiriHc, it svas a mystical concept, and Stcinlicck re- 
ins readers iliat man aUvays grows Ijcytind ins wtuk, walks up 
s of his ciiiHepis, nntfgrs ahraii of Ins aicomplishinents. The 
luUi never coinr, SicnilK-ck asMrrted, "when Manself will not 
lul dir tor a comrpt * atid **W'hrn tlie bimbs plummet out of 
k planci tHX the inatket place, when prisoners are stuck like 
:irn the crushed luHliri tlram Itlihily in the dust** every bomb 
mvc as proid iiuit the spirit had not died, lire day of wrath 
lot lx- unminriit, but umicr the present social system, it was in- 
le fur "m die souls of the jiropic the gra|»ea of wrath are filling 
iwing heavy, grosviiig heavy fur the vintage/* 'rhal, in essence, 
inijuiri of Sirmljcck's epic novel. 

got lo have paiiencr/* Ma |oad told her unu "Why, Tom'*-us 
svill go on hviii* when all them ficople is gone. Why, 'lorn, 
lie jKoplc that live, 'rhey ain*t gonna wijje m out. Why, wc*fe 
iplc SVC go on/* 



CHAPTER VII 


<Across the Footlights 


[l] MAN-MILLINER, PLUS 

At the turn of the century, a new residence picturesquely invaded the 
brownstone decorum of Fortieth Street, east of Park Avenue, in New 
York City. Newspapers over the land were soon lavishing pages on one 
of the most unique homes in the country, a building distinctive 
in its facade and in its furnishing. Its five stories of severe brick, chastely 
trimmed with limestone, were enclosed by a grill of Venetian iron- 
work; a small terrace was embellished by two radiant figures of Cupid 
standing in nonchalant attitudes, giving an air of defiant sentiment to a 
bachelor’s house. Like every other detail of the establishment, the 
Cupids were delightfully appropriate. This was the home of Clyde 
Fitch. 

Fitch, at the age of thirty-five, was the most successful and celebrated 
of American playwrights. His annual income was said to exceed a 
quarter of a million dollars. Four of his plays were running simul- 
taneously in New York, and others were touring the country. His 
prestige had already traversed the Atlantic. Some American critics of 
the drama hailed him as a deliverer: no longer need the American 
theater rely, for artistically worthy fare, upon the output of British, 
French and German dramatists. To actors and actresses of talent he 
seemed little less than a god. There was scarcely one whose career he 
had not, or would not, signally advance. Maude Adams and John 
Drew. EfSe Shannon and Herbert Kelccy. Viola Allen, Henry Miller 
and William Faversham. Beautiful Maxine Elliott, and her husband, 
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sclwiii. The radiant Julia Marlowe* Amelia Bingham* Elsie De 
dtc licst-gtivvnrtl actress in New York, Exquisite young Ethel 
arc, Mary Manuenng, who had l>ecni brought over from Eng- 
lara Blt>iHlgiHHh a rccrtni tnnu New Ytirk ScKiety. Even the 
Victorian licauty laly Lingiry* the aging Helena McKljeska . * . 
cs ^'roh^uM^, the lyiiHiu of the Aincrican theater, the star maker, 
t call on all uf h\uW% plays. I his was the true accolade; it cle- 
nch lu the exalted level tHCUpied by the English dramatists 
iiul Henry Arthur fnnrs, the Frenchmen I>onnay and Bataille. 
ing American had c«imr a lung way since, a mere decade curlier, 
Htcliard Manslirld hired him, for a weekly scif^nd of thirty 
to confect a veludc in which Mansfield would appear in the 
Ikau BfiinimcL Caiuld anyone dnuht the [lermnncncc of his 
i*rcsendy Ins play!i winihl l»c pro«lucctl in theaters of (Jermany 
y, Prcw'tifly his UiyhoiHl friend, Brofessor Wtlliam Lyon Phelps 
, the arniahle ycHiiig Suiiin of the woinrtfs clubs, would pro- 
1'iuh‘s The (lui \V$ih the ilnrn Ever the finest ex}H)sition of 
' sour (tihrUa. What woiulrr that Americans, proud of this 
.ted swan, dioiild tnul him a suli|cu til inrNliaiiMihlc interest? 
le jnuttialists amlmshrd him at the pier, on lus annual return 
urojie; they itiHiprii lti lus tinvii house, tu C!ornrr,*‘ his 

ar cuuiiif y plavc m i '«*tmei,ticiu. As a subject, he ncldy rewarded 
irays. He had a vivul {^rrsmiaUty, He was "dtlfcreni,*’ ami al- 
ad tiern; in iluldhucHl unlike the normal iniy in cltiihcs, gait, 
r», tastrs, language, and voice; as a collegian at Amherst com- 
verse, iirciiiafing tus Mtoiii With a frie/r of pink apple blossoms 
a Ptmiprian baikgriUMul, partutpaUng in dramatics as de- 
sernr painter, prtfdiuer, player of female fulrs. His puz/Jed, 
lical lather lMi|icd to make him an arclutcci, but the Imy knew 
atMiii. And siuerjk^ came qiinkly, 

; |)cr}iKi CftnviiUeit ihai it aspired to rlrgancr, I* itch s plays 
1 to illustrate it, l**iidi himsrlt to exemplify it, figuratively, as 
Ittrrally, the rsiheic in him tlemaittlrd lajH'sincs and crystal. He 
lined tnncfly that lus aittessex atul actors knew nollung of the 
rs of giHHi MHiriy had hr titjf lirrn conipellr*! Ifi teach erriain 
M stars the delnate use of a iluiurr service; was he not aUs*ays 
the necessity uf sujirrvisutg the attirsses* gowns, perfecting ihcir 
i, lalKjrmg lo civih/r thrir posiurr and inovement ? Had he not, 
rehearsing a serne which retjuued a profusion of flowers, forced 
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a horrified producer to send- to the nearest florist for a thousand 
dollars’ worth of fresh roses? He was, as his friend the playwright 
Marguerite Merington said, like a glowing patch of color on a somber 
day— small, slender, nervous, fine textured as to dark hair and white 
skinj warmly lustrous as to eye, and fastidiously appointed with a 
foreign accent on the decorative note. 

Even more than his public personality or his plays, Fitch’s home ex- 
pressed those qualities which the times were seeking, and which he 
sought to translate to the stage. Immediately upon entering it, one be- 
came aware of an indefinable atmosphere which made it different from 
other houses. Men servants in blue and white livery performed the 
domestic functions with clockwork regularity and precision. One en- 
tered a dimly lit white hall. From one wall there looked down a 
Madonna and Child by Della Robbia. A marble mantel was garnished 
with five Wedgwood urns. A fountain sent up a tiny shaft of water that 
fell with a tinkle into a creamy marble basin edged with fresh roses — 
or violets, or lilies. Ascending the stairs, one passed a marble statue of 
the adolescent Adonis. Above was the drawing room, with its old gilt 
ceiling and crystal chandelier; its wall hung with Gobelins tapestries; 
its Louis XIV desk lined with old paintings of Watteau shepherds and 
shepherdesses; its grand piano of blond mahogany, which the painter 
Everett Shinn had decorated in eighteenth-century style, standing be- 
tween two yellow marble columns at the window end, against old 
crimson draperies. A fire blazed on the hearth. Above the Louis XIV 
chimney piece, a French Salome ignored the old gilt and needle-point 
chairs, grouped in pairs, the vases of short-stemmed roses, colored china 
figures and jeweled and enameled boxes scattered about on tables. 

In the dining room, of California redwood, with red brocade hang- 
ings, tapestries and soft-shaded, old gilt candelabra, the table settings 
were beautiful: sometimes a gold service would be used, with Italian 
china and bunches of violets and red roses; sometimes it would be 
English glass with old silver. The English critic Clement Scott, on a 
visit to the wilds of America, reported home — ^with ill<onccaled aston- 
ishment— that Fitch’s “artistic breakfasts are a joy to the soul, ... He 
collects together the most intellectual men and, to his credit be it said, 
the most beautiful and brightest of women. . . . your cutlet, cooked by 
a Parisian chef, reposes on a plate of the rarest Delft or Spode or 
Lowestoft ware, and you quaff Tokay or the rarest Chateau-Yqucm 
from the oldest of spiral Venetian glasses.” 
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Yet Fitch was never quite content. He worked industriously in his 
green study above the drawing room, its book-lined walls holding only 
three favorite paintings: a Gainsborough, a Corot, and a Meissonier. 
As the years passed, depression settled on him at night, in his oaken 
bedroom hung with crimson brocade; and the three Watteaus from 
Malmaison, the tall silver crucifix once owned by the Empress Jose- 
phine that stood beside the great four-posted bed, could not dispel it. 
Had he fulfilled his promise? The critic James Huneker, reproaching 
him for the triviality of his plays, called upon him to accomplish what 
he set out to do— write a real, sterling American play. Better than 
Huneker, he knew that he possessed technique— not alone the piffling 
deftness of a man-milliner. But, beyond this, was not something lack- 
ing? Sometimes he wondered. 

“I live my life in a mist of shams,” Fitch told William Dean Howells, 
who wrote an article warmly praising one of his failures. Maude 
Adams, commiserating him on that failure, had hinted at his weakness. 
‘‘You are just at that age when a man has two dangers to face — a sub- 
stitution of an emotional enthusiasm for a real one and his resentment 
of criticism. ... I wish you could do some things that you’d hate to do. 
I wish you could give over for a while your beloved Italy and your 
admired France and go to some place where the art is dead and life is 
uppermost — common life. We live so much among people of morbid 
tendencies, neurasthenics . . . and the like— that we begin to think 
they are real, and they are real of their kind but it isn’t a red-blood 
kind.” In 1909, when he died, Fitch had been writing for twenty years. 
He had turned out thirty-six original plays, twenty-one adaptations, 
and five dramatizations of novels. But he had scarcely ever come 
within sight of the common life, or reality of a red-blood kind. 

There was, in Fitch, a grand couturier of genius. He could, with 
equal success, either invent a mode or perfect an established one; the 
result was always certain to become the actress for whom he designed 
it. When historical romances and costume plays were in vogue, he pro- 
duced the best. When taste shifted to drawing-room drama, he was 
quick to excel in that fashion also. Howells complained that the 
American novelist was subject to the dictates of the American women 
who composed his sole audience; but the tyranny which American 
women exercised as a playgoing public stood greatly to Fitch’s ad- 
vantage. Women of leisure — ^the rich, the new rich, and those who 
hoped to become rich — ^were the audience for whom he wrote. They 
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wsntcd plftys sbout the world o£ ftishion] ^nd he provided thern* *lhey 
relished an occasional flick of the lash, and sometimes he used a silken, 
perfumed whip. They had a prejudice against unhappy endings; he 
spoiled a play by forestalling an inevitable suicide with an implausible 
coincidence. “The sensitive predominates in his work,” James Huncker 
remarked, “delicacy, taci^ and a feminine manner of apprehending the 
meanings of life.” One of his most characteristic and intuitive scenes 
showed two women bargaining with a just-bereaved widow for the 
new Paris frocks made useless by her enforced assumption of black. 
In some ways, Fitch understood women almost better than they un- 
derstood themselves. This insight accounted for much of his success. 

His best comedies framed a series of portraits of the American 
woman of fashion at the opening of the twentieth century. Their effect 
strikingly resembled that of the portraits then being painted by John 
Singer Sargent. In Fitch, as in Sargent, there was a puritan who, all 
too cruelly, passed silent judgment on his sitters — the artist rendering 
with marvelous fidelity the shimmer of fabrics, the glitter of jewels, the 
opulent background; and the moralist betraying him into exposing 
triviality and meanness of spirit. Fitch’s most memorable heroines, for 
all their presumptive elegance and fastidiousness, were apt tt> be deeply 
tainted. Possessive, acquisitive, exploitative, they were snobs, meanly 
admiring mean things; unscrupulous liars, monsters of jcaloitsy, climb- 
ers ruthlessly pursuing social advancement; extravagattt wasters de- 
manding more and more money, ever greater luxury, who drove their 
menfolk to bankruptcy, disgrace, and suicide. The flower of native 
“good society,” they were, fundamentally, what a later generation 
would describe as vulgar bitches. 

All this, the moralist in Fitch perceived and implied. The artist in 
him— fashionable painter of a fashionable world— sought to disguise it 
by sheer bravura, so that the “mist of shams” might seem to represent 
the solid substance of life. That his audience accepted it as such proves 
how closely Fitch observed, and how truthfully he interpreted, his 
world. For, forty years afterwards, Fitch could still be reckoned a 
master of scenic illusion whose drawing rooms were peopled by women 
idly chattering, displaying their vacuous souls and their delightful 
gowns, whose “society” queerly resembled a wilderness of apes and 
wantons. A very few critics, like Huneker, detected this at the time 
and, assuming that Fitch himself was not aware of it, charged him 
with accepting the moral values of a decadent society. They were mis- 
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l^h %vas m clmc a!i Fitch dared come to expressing his sober 
m his sfvud environment. Why did he not dare more? His 
iiciu was prci iscly duit trf a painter like Sargent, living in a 
cial ssKicty which ItHiked cm art with an cccmomic eye, and 
i earn lus hving by the sale of his wares. As Brooks Adams as- 
I jiortrait is a commercial article, sold for a price, and manu- 
io suit a patrons usic; were it made to please the artist, it 
lot tiful 4 bnyrr. And Fitch, the collector of antiques, the 
vhn demanded laiKatries and crystal, the master of two fabulous 
prtHhiccil jTortraits that flattered the vanity of his patrons. It 
remarkable that he did not dare more, though his conscience 
! him because he did not, 'Fhc wonder was, rather, that he dared 


14. man’s »S4rN0riMNti t^NHAI»l*tNKS$” 

a group lif writers, vvtntrr dwellers in the Creenwich Village 
of New Yiirk 1 uy, were passing the summer at Provincetown 
e t od. "I hey had a lively imcrrst m the ilrama, ami despised 
1 fair liemg piuvidcil by the cu!*;mefiial Broadway prtHluccrs, 
if them hail wiioeii one avi plays, and they trietl these out an a 
n l*rovinirri»wn. 1 lie rsqirrmieia tired their aiiibiligns. In 1916, 
iprovised a ttieaicr and anmmncrd a **srason,** 

:l rrajird ihrm that a Voting iiiau had arrivetl in the village 
trunk lull of plays. Saul Miss Husain Cdas|Kll, "Well, tel! him we 
teed 4 trunk lull, hut ask him tn bring one/* The young man 
nuiul lalh Iran, dark . . . with burning eyes -and read his 
tnitl. It was aciepted iintnrdiafrly. ‘Fwo of hts plays were pro- 
during the sMimiirr. In the autumn, on their return to New 
die goiup rrnird a ramshackle stable in Macdougat Street, ctm- 
it into d he Flaywrighii* 'rhrairr and, as 'rhe Frovincetown 
I, dedicated themselves to the cKjH’runenial drama, 'Ihus was 
cd die iarcer of laigrne O'Neill to wliom, tvi^o decades later, 
el Friy.e would lie asvartled, 

wenty righf, O'Nedl had led a varied ami imconvenficmal life, 
iher was the romantic actor fames O'Neill, who for two genera- 
lad loufed the counirv in Thr (Umrii af Monit Crisuu 'I he sons 
JutdhfKHl was iargrly on the road, fCducated at New Kng- 
ittiftlmg icluKiU, he entered PriiHcioii anti svas suspcndcil, dur- 
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ing his freshman year, as the result of a prank. He never returned. He 
worked, for a while, in a mail-order business; made a gold-prospecting 
trip to Honduras; toured briefly with his father as assistant company 
manager; then shipped as a seaman. His first voyage— sixty-five days on 
a Norwegian barque— landed him in Buenos Aires. He worked at 
various jobs, but passed most of his time among the sailors, stevedores, 
and outcasts of the waterfront, himself an outcast. He made a voyage 
to South Africa, tending mules on a cattle steamer, returned to Buenos 
Aires, where there followed a lengthy period of complete destitution 
“on the beach,” and finally shipped back to New York. 

There he lived in a waterfront dive, with a back room where you 
could sleep with your head on a table if you bought a schooner of 
beer. He shipped out for England, returned, joined his father in New 
Orleans, and with him played an abbreviated version of Monte Cristo 
in vaudeville theaters — ^appearing twice a day between a trained-horse 
act and a group of flying acrobats. At the family summer home in 
Connecticut, he found work as a reporter. Then his health broke down, 
and there followed a year in a sanitarium. Here, his mind got the 
chance to establish itself, to digest and evaluate the impressions of many 
past years in which one experience had crowded on another with never 
a second’s reflection. When he was discharged, he had found his voca- 
tion. James O’Neill did not understand why his son should want to 
write the kind of plays he did, because there was no market for them, 
but he must have thought there was something to them— for Eugene 
O’Neill was sent to Harvard for a year’s course in playwriiing with 
Professor George Pierce Baker. There followed a winter of residence 
in Greenwich Village; then the first productions in Provincctown and 
New York. Ten years later, O’Neill’s plays were being performed in 
England, in the principal theaters of Europe, in Japan. And, in the 
interval, they had even become acceptable to Broadway. 

This was noteworthy. For O’Neill’s plays did not fall within the 
prevailing pattern of Broadway entertainment. They discarded all 
established conventions of the “well-made play.” They experimented 
with a bewildering series of technical innovations — expressionism; 
masks; stylized movement; the soliloquy, used to reveal the stream of 
a character’s consciousness. But these were not mere theatrical tricks, 
employed for their novelty alone. They were means — sometimes suc- 
cessful, sometimes not— to a difficult end. 

For O’Neill seemed confident that, if audiences were sufficiently 
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they might also be persuaded to think. Was there not room 
beater for the work of a confirmed mystic whose aim it was to 
£ Life in terms of lives, never just lives in terms of character? 
jOuUl not nUHlcrn Americans lie as rcs|Kinsive as ancient Greeks 
andigurmg nulnhty of trageily -even, where the Greeks would 
r found It, in seemingly the most ignoble, tlcbased lives? Were 
lenwans, who rrioued in tlieir mastery over farces more power- 
i thernsrlves, ipintually adrift? Were they not the victims of a 
f mmtern sickness? 

symptoms of that iirkness were obvious at every level of Amcri- 
social unresi, skcpuctsm, lawlessness and despair, the in- 
iblc nctiroscs winch were srcuiing more and more people to the 
analysts. It almmt seemed that the decjH-st desires of men were 
rustrairii by the scKirty m svhich they lived. O'Neill thought that 
ire of the mailer inviilvrd sumrihing more than individual eco- 
muiess or fadure. lie said that he was always acutely conscious 
Fnrtc Ih-IuiuI d 1‘atr, Ctotl, our binlogual past creating our 
whatever onr calls n Mystery crttamly )--and of the one 
iragrily ot Man m his ghiticnts, self tlesiiiictivc struggle to make 
rcc csprrvs him msirad of l»ring, as an animal is, an infuutesimal 
If m dir exprcssmii. fUn, for the lutKleftt American, this in- 
Ide iragrdy had l>ciiimr morr profoundly tragic. Needing a re- 
lup to tlir fuircr fichind, hr lived m a society which had lust its 
n the rsisfciur of any such Force - except as physical or mcchan- 
rers alrraily suti|ri rr«l to human control, 

O^Nrill, dir "sickiirM of io«iay" whuh he conceived as the only 
Ic big siib|rii, mulirtl Irum die death of the old CkHl and the 
; of siieiKc ami mater lalism to give any satisfactory new one for 
rvtvmg piuniuve rrligunu insiiiici to ftml a meaning for life in, 
i comfort its fear of death with. Was mn this the primary source 
man*s blumicrmg unluppinrss? I'his sickness— die disorientatum 
iruiivifitial liecamr G’Nrdli maior theme, llie unhappiness* in 
iraordinary variety of tllmfraiions, furnidird him with the stories 
plays. In grtirral, G'NriU*s cbafacfrrs were of two kinds: those 
^egartlrd diernsrlves as 'lirhmging,** as identihed widi something 
ranwrndrd dicir [lerioiui lives*, and those who, having lost any 
ciion of such relatioinhip, svrrr €lrs|ieracc!y seeking an equivalent 
For Isoih kimli cjI iharactrr. CFNrilfs plays slum*ed that life was 
> lie iragically frustrating. '1 how svbo lK*ltcved that they l>c!ange<l 
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usually discovered that what possessed them was an illusion, or a 
reality that turned out to be worthless, or of a nature quite different 
from what they supposed. Those who sought something to belong to, 
found nothing transcendent to which they could attach themselves— 
and their chosen substitutes were insignificant. 

O’Neill was to acknowledge, ultimately, that he was not interested 
in the relation of men to men but only in the relation of men to God. 
Like the characters of his plays, he lived in a society less godless than 
deprived of God— was this why he achieved, in his finest plays, a 
poignancy and power unique in the modern theater? Did he not speak 
for all those Americans who, requiring a meaning for life, could not 
rest content with personal satisfactions, material achievements, or even 
social causes— for those Americans who, acknowledging the scientific 
mastery upon which their society rested, yet felt a profound need “to 
be saved from ourselves, so that we can be free of the past aiul inherit 
the future and not perish by it”? 

Writing for those deeply aware of the absence of Gotl, O'Neill re- 
peatedly stated their pathetic need of an assurance that man’s fleeting 
life in time and space can be noble; of a new ideal to mea.surc the value 
of our days by — only to suggest that all merely mortal dcclicaiions must, 
in the end, prove inadequate. If men were to have an intensified feel- 
ing of the significant worth of man’s being and Incoming, it would 
be achieved only through identification with something larger than and 
superior to themselves. Thus, for example, the hard-bitten men of the 
forecastle in O’Neill’s earliest plays no longer bekmg to the sea, as did 
their predecessors who shipped under sail. Yank, the "hairy ape” stoker 
of a luxury liner, expressed O’NciH’s argument; served us its symbol. 
Yank is satisfied with his lot so long as he can believe himself indis- 
pensable to the great mechanism. Sure, he’s “at de bottom” and "dere 
ain’t nothin’ foither," but “I’m de start! I start somep’n and tie woiltl 
moves!” But a chance encounter with a memlwr of the effete, privileged 
class destroys this confidence. Thereafter, Yank is shattered by discov- 
ering the ignobility of his true status. For the metroplitan world of 
luxury and sophistication, he scarcely exists. The world of radical lalmr 
— ^the dispossessed proletariat of which, unconsciously, he has always 
been a part, and to which, in his new resentment of his lot, he now 
wishes to belong — will have none of him. And the great hairy ape in 
the zoo, resembling him enough to be a brother, docs not welcome 
him — but crushes and kills him. 
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Sometimes the thing to which O’Neill’s characters genuindy belong 
is what they most despise and resent. They seek to escape it, only to 
find that it possesses and defeats them — ^as in The Emperor Jones and 
Anna Christie. Or, loving it like the two brothers of Beyond the Hon- 
zon^ they may relinquish it in favor of some less cogent satisfaction, an^^ 
their lives are thereby stultified. But, in O’Neill s sickness of today, 
the abyss of misery is reached only by the contemporary intellectua, 
such a character as the artist Dion Anthony of The Great God Brown. 
Anthony has lost all sense of relationship to anything that transcends 
himself; and reason persuades him that the universe is empty of any- 
thing to which he can attach himself: the old God to whom his heart 
turns spontaneously has become the “Old Graybeard of a sterile ^7^ * 
For him, there is nothing left to belong to — and he illustrates the plight 
of the modern mind. In the perspective of eternity, it is not enough to 
have merely loved, lusted, won and lost, sung and wept- 
Never directly concerned with social criticism, O’Neill nevertheless 
furnished an oblique commentary on the America of his day. In study- 
ing the various substitutes for a relation to God through which men 
seek satisfaction, he frequently dealt with two which, in effect, were 
the normal, prevalent ones in the United States: material success, an 
personal achievement, or “self-expression.” In his plays, these appear 
as the most fniitless of dedications. When the rich brother of Beyond 
the Horizon returns home, the dying failure tells him : your gambling 
with the thing you used to love to create proves how far astray you ve 
gotten from the truth. So you’ll be punished. Dion Anthony, in The 
Great God Brown, bitterly forces upon Brown the realization that, al- 
though society accounts him a success, life has actually passed him by. 
For O’Neill, Brown, the respectable man of business, is “the visionless 
demi-god of our new materialistic myth — 2 . Success building his life 
of exterior things, inwardly empty and resourceless, an uncreative 
creature of superficial pre-ordained social grooves. 

He carried this criticism further in Marco Millions, using the past as 
a medium for ironical commentary on the present- Marco Polo is 
Babbitt, the spirit of American business enterprise. Willing to incur 
great risks in order to acquire great profits, he is blind to all beauty and 
mystery. Wherever he trades, he corrupts life by his efficient, blighting 
materialism. Yet he is courageous, single-minded, resourceful in emer- 
gencies, and dedicated to the ideal of “progress. Was it for this, Kub ai 
Kaan pensively speculates, that the word was made flesh Through 
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such as Marco, can the flesh ever again become the word? In Marco’s 
colloquies about the soul, with the Pope and with Kublai Kaan, each 
o£ whom represents a form of spiritual wisdom, O’Neill phrased the 
characteristic modern spiritual profession which, since it expresses 
nothing more than a hypocritical assent, constitutes the most devastate 
ing of negations. 

The modern American dedication to self-expression or personal 
achievement O’Neill projected most fully in Strange Interlude — a play 
which, because of its extraordinary length, its use of the soliloquy to 
reveal the secret thoughts of the characters, and its intentionally dis- 
agreeable tonal coloring, bewildered the audiences who nevertheless 
made it a sensational success. Its central character was a typical Amer- 
ican woman of the middle class in the twentieth century; educated, al- 
ready emancipated, intelligent according to the standards of the time, 
and deeply ambitious for personal fulfillment. O’Neill traced her 
career over a period of some two decades, from girlhood to middle age, 
largely in terms of her effect upon the five men who stand in closest 
relation to her: her father, her two lovers, her husband, her son. She 
is a monster of unconscious selfishness and, except for the son who 
finally escapes from her, she succeeds in destroying, with the amiable 
inevitability of a praying mantis, all of them. 

Was it true, as O’Neill appeared to suggest, that the American 
woman of the protected and advantaged class regarded the men in her 
life as her legitimate prey; to be dominated, to be used, to be favored or 
discarded, merely in the interest of her own selfish purposes? Was it 
true that, in the United States, woman’s unquestioned authority over 
social life had resulted in a sexual relationship within which women 
were morally irresponsible, and men their accredited servants? Was it 
true that in women, as wives and mothers, as conservators of*the race, 
the dedication to personal achievement could lead only to social dis- 
aster? O’Neill did not answer these questions explicitly, but the effect 
of his play was scarcely to glorify American womanhood. Clyde Fitch 
had intimated that his flowers of “good society” were other than they 
seemed, buf he had portrayed them as they looked, not as they were. 
O’Neill achieved a portrait, not in the spirit of Sargent, but in that of 
Hogarth. Nina Leeds was presented as a neurotic bitch — and her 
disastrous social effect was minimized neither by her ultimate frustra- 
tion, nor by the fact that her neuroses and her bitchery resulted from 
her lack of a relation to God. 
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*% two (men plays Detift Untier the Elms and Mattming 
Kieenrjh ilcali wuh chc rcbttoti cif men to itod at a time when 
pu, as he vtMwrivct! 41 , still rciaincil a genuine reality. Both 
c placed it! the Amrf u an past, in the New Knglaml of the 
renth century, when the liankrc conscirnccit loginning to 
ithiaity ijvrf the external \vi*r!d. was likewise beginning to 
arcl, to lircofnc rcprcsscil, sinistrr. jHiisoncil by doubt and 
rnofally suk. The €»ld Buntan timl was sinking into twilight; 
anger jHrimilfrd to \h: tltvinr, was Irecnrning dialnjlic. Tht 
servrrsc hie winch O NViU |Hiriraycd in Desire^ atii! in the 
EUiTtea, could have uhtainril cinly when a sick conscience 
d a riying gocl. ikiih vvcfc tloomed, hut Uith still Itval, so a 
Uoruhtp existed. Ainl snur^ m «. men, Ituwcvrr sinisterj 
ihenisrUcs with a ifansccndent moral force, however malign 
aium»ht|i was also |¥i!rni; ihniigh jHifent only f(»r evil, for 
■n, for caiasfr**phr. I hus. C I'Nnll was able ui make both plays 
ihes; and the / /e»fr*i inltigy a tragedy in the Cirrrk sense, in 
isvthologual irritis with bate and the iniries working frmn 
c individual soul, 

MS why, UI these placs, O'NViU achieved a moral elevation 
i any ot his phiys aNiut toiiirmjH»rary life. Was there luit 
m bphraiiii C aNaS tmal sutrentlcr tii his Puritan (iotl? — 
ltd, not easy! ^^rhllr thry*s easy gold m the West hut it haiict 
d, it hain'i hir me, I km hear his voice warnin* me agen tlic 
stay on my taim. . , , I km trrl I lir m the palm o* His hand, 
rs guulm* me, It'* a gom I'ljr Irmcsomer tu»w than ever it was 
rm giftin’ old, Ia*rd fijse on the hm Waal what ePye 
kI*s lunrsoinr, hain'i he? Citnl's haiil aiul loursoinr/' Atul was 
graitdrur, like wise, tn l.avinta Manmm’s dreisirm Iti iiiv^ 
criell. withm ihr faindy hi»itir, on the altars of her quite 
gods^ "t'll live ahme with the rlcad, and keep their secrets, 
hem hoiHul iiir, until the curse is pat«l out and the last 
IS let die! 1 knosv itiry will see to it that I live a long tune! 
lie Maniiimi to punish thrmseb^fs lor lieing liorii!’* 
fed of ihrse fdays, in the thrater, Was rloqurnr prtK»f that 
thesis, sermiiigly m* remote from coturiuporary Aineruait 
lUird 4 living isiur to inaiiy more proide than iiughf have 
cipatcd, 1 hry wrie, pfrsutnalily, iliose Americans who had 
find '*4 rtiraiimg for life" in any of the currently oficred »ub« 
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stitutes for God— in the worship of success, the cult of personal hap- 
piness, the religion of a communist stKiciy; in any of the iliscordant, 
broken, faithless rhythms of our time. 

[3] THE IMP IN DOCTOR PANGLOSS 

In the gay, gaudy ’twenties, a coterie habitiuilly met for lunchctm 
over a round table at the Hotel Algonquin, in New York Chty. Mtjst of 
them were, for one or another reason, “celebrities”; and, as word got 
around, the anonymous public, and those who liketl to receive a nod 
of recognition from the great, came to gape. Presently, there arose a 
legend of the power exercised by "The Thanatopsis Literary and 
Inside Straight Club.” Was not the round table a kind of stock market, 
establishing the daily values of professional reputations? The author <»f 
tonight’s play, or tomorrow’s lxK)k, studied them anxitmsly. Several 
members were popular ncwspajicr ctilumnists wht»c verdicts could 
make or break. 

The members of this coterie harl .some tr.tits in common. None of 
them, for example, was what a former mayor of New ’t'ork h.ul ir- 
ritably described as an “art-artist.” The authors hail imdcit.iken author- 
^p as a livelihood; the profit motive was scarcely imknuwn to the 
journalists. They had been highly successful, they were highly pairl, 
they relished the freedom and luxury which their incomes permitted. 
They were exceedingly competent craftsmen whose w.ues suited the 
public taste, who expressed what large numbers of Americ,tns were 
thinking and feeling today, or would think and feel tomorrow; and 
this was no mean achievement. It indicated a certain soundness of 
instinct, a certain knowingness. 

They preferred, on the whole, to be thought knowing than to he 
X ought literary. For scholarship and literature were in disrepute. 
Seriousness was a liability, not an asset. When the vogue was clearly 
for flippancy and cynicism, who would choose to seem (Kunfxius— a 
highbrow, a sourpuss? If you were erudite you concealed it, and you 
played down your intellectual interests; if you were forced to admit 
them, you did so dcprccaiingly, turning the joke on yourself. Mrs, Alice 
Ducr Miller, author of best-selling light fiction, seldom acknowledged 
her private passion for higher mathematics and the more abstruse 
forms of philosophy, or revealed her secret ambition to achieve fame as 
a poet. In her historical novels. Miss Edna Ferber pain.stakingly diluted 
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With romance her consulerabk scholarship in American history, Frank- 
lin P, Ailains laicr ut Injctimc a human encyclopaedia of the air waves 
—dealt only hj^hcly wuh Iniciks and ideas, Heywood Broun wrote o£ 
grave issues in the irrelevant idiom of sjHjrts. And there was Alexander 
WcKilkoct, , , . 

WcKjllcoti, their darling and dearest enemy, flaunted without shame 
one trail which they all shared. It was tteld absolutely damning to any 
“sophist kale'*: scntimriuality, ‘rhe rest of them disclaimed it, tried to 
disguise it. But WiKillcott drip|ict! it with the relcntlcssness of Chinese 
water toriurc. Posing as a man alniut -town, a supersophisticate, he was 
too naive to 1 ^ aware how naive he was, I Je had the tongue of a viper, 
but the trfnprramrnt of a schiKilgirh he wisecracked cruelly, or he 
gushed, I'iircsis were laid waste in lunland, C'atuida, the remote Amer- 
ican North west ami Woolkciti spilled onto paj>cr his peculiar brew of 
IHiison, treat Ir, and tears. He cxempltlied one phase of the times; for in 
any night cluli you cmiltl waub killers weeping whenever a torch singer 
broke out witli a mindser aUiut “Mammy,** 

All tlicsr distinguisliril tolk hail, or were soon to have, a connection 
with the theater. At one or another time, several of them itKik a whirl 
at playwiitmg. lUii one of their mmilicr was to win imtstanding success 
as a dramatist. Over the next tsvo tlrcades, the name of (fcorge S, 
Kaufman was 10 ticu»mc as familiar tti Americans as that of any 
memlirr of dir Mitrnc. 1 he way of dunking, the attitude to life which, 
in griirrak pirvailrd in dir work t»f the others likewise found ex- 
prrssitm in his plays. Although, as time passed, each year*s Kaufman 
play was as up tu date as the lairst miKiet atitomohilr, with few ex- 
cepmms they all rrtlritrd the spirit of die u i net cr n t went icn. Kven theif 
air of strrmious up to tlairnrss rrcimlrd die mtHni of that day, when 
f^oplc fell oldigtd III itif lo«isr from the past, and Ijecornc con- 
tem{Hirary tut matter liowj when prestige xcemed 10 dejiend U|Hjin being 
“on the inside" alui “m die kuow%“ 

In all hut fine iiisiamr, Kaiifiiiau‘s plays were collaliofaiions* Some 
of his itillaliofalnis, later writing im!r|irndcfuly, frteii to exploit his 
manner and veiii. Many odicr young playwrights, made amhitious by 
his succesa, ilrlilirrately imiiated hu Work. And frrijuently his expert 
krunvledgr of the stage was draftcii to rewrite, to “tlmuif,** and to direct 
the plays of less skillful authors, So, from the ‘twenties into the 'forties, 
he svas one of the most imjHiHaiii mfUietuci cm the American theater. 

He ftcKin liTiafiie die ai credited sjKikrsman of Broadway* Broadway 
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was “show business,” and Kaufman was a brilliant showman. He dis- 
claimed any serious intentions as a writer, asserted that his plays were 
meant only to amuse. One of his most memorable wisecracks — quoted 
by the critic Joseph Wood Kxutch — disposed of the contention that, 
with his remarkable talents, he ought to aim higher. Why did he not 
attempt genuine satire? Said Kaufman: “Satire is what closes Saturday 
night.” But it was largely diie to him that Broadway came to stand for 
more than show business. When he began writing plays, it was merely 
a street in New York, a congested thoroughfare. Kaufman soon made 
it a national state of mind. Not until the onset of the sober, earnest 
’thirties did unkind critics protest that its traffic of ideas seemed to be 
all fouled up — ^if not, indeed, permanently stalled. 

The nineteen-twenties, which set a premium on sophistication, 
taught middle-class Americans — ^who, just then, were touching new 
heights of material prosperity — ^a new attitude. They could look at the 
odd, the more fabulous, aspects of American society and find these 
funny; they could look at their neighbors and laugh. But their laugh- 
ter, made urbane by easy money, swollen profits and general optimism, 
was not inconsistent with a high degree of complacency. Perhaps lots of 
things were wrong— like gangsters and crime, political corruption, 
the nefarious doings of great capitalists — ^but these had their funny 
aspects, too; in any case one ought to be hard-boiled about them — only 
silly idealists would get morally overwrought; besides, all of them 
would come right with time. Who could doubt that all was going to be 
for the best in what was surely going to be the best of all possible 
societies? Only some despicable, subversive radical, bent upon up- 
setting the national apple cart. Not Babbitt! Babbitt didn’t object to 
cynicism and flippancy, so long as they kept to the surface of things. 
But let no one seriously question the soundness of fundamentals! His 
opinions were safely middle-of-the-road, which were what all opinions 
ought to be. Sure, he was as up-to-date and sophisticated as anyone. 
But, at heart, he was an old-fashioned sentimentalist — ^and proud of it. 

Kaufman’s major talent — it amounted very nearly to genius — con- 
sisted in being hard-boiled about whatever, at any given moment, was 
a safe topic, and, simultaneously, in being sentimental about all funda- 
mentals. His plays projected the funniness of things-as-they-are, and 
sometimes the ugliness also. But they seldom intimated that anything 
was seriously amiss; they intruded no searching, disturbing question; 
usually they proceeded to a happy ending, often highly improbable; 
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and the opinions that they expressed were likely to be safely neutral. 
They surveyed contcmfxjrary American life from the slightly detached, 
slightly cynical siandjKnnt of those who had managed to play the 
game successfully ami hatl conic out on top; who could well afford to 
laugh, but woultl never really Ik moved to doubt. 

Thus, in the 'iwetitics, after Sinclair Lewis had made provincialism, 
the dullness of dull women, and the materialism of businessmen safe 
for laughter, Kaufman ridiculed them heartily. In Dulcy, he extracted 
fun from the dullness of a moron. In To the Ladies^ he satirized Rotary 
banquctccrs, and came to the comforting conclusion that a dumbbell 
husfund could always be saved from disaster by the native shrewdness 
of the little woman who loved and believed in him. In Beggar on Horse- 
bachi he lamtVMtitcd the mure obvious absurdities of efficient big busi- 
ness, took a sidciwijK at its shwldy materialism, its cult of power, and 
its ignoble tyranny -but the play was a dream-play, a fantasy, and de- 
spite the masierly irony of certain scenes, all came right in the end. 
When the tiicat iJrprrsMun liegaii, and {Vipular clamor arose against 
the f.iilurc of the IliKivcr admtnisir,iuon to formubte a constructive 
policy, K.ujfinan omr again rose to irony with certain scenes in Of 
Thee I iSinn. 'I'lits iiuisic.il, with a score by George Gershwin, was a 
trenchant s.iiirr on {toliias, directed impartially at the shady practices 
of party mampulaiton, and the |xditic.il inertia of the electorate. Its 
effect was lu nuke democracy seem cuckoo without giving offense to 
anyone. 

As the (ireat I>eprc»sion tlcepencd~thc national apple cart had 
upset, and fkibbitts h.ul licen reduced to selling the apples on every 
street coiner Kaufman priKliited Yott Can't Take It With Yati, the 
moral of which was olivious in iu title. In this play, the mad family of 
Grandpa VanUerhof iltd as it pleased, instead of doing what society 
assumed to Ik rrason.iblr. It lived by whim, for Grandpa, who had 
retired from business on a deticndable income, cherished a faith that 
‘‘life’s pretty simple if you just relax," and was convinced that if people 
relaxed, there ‘'wouldn't he tmici like these." Life, he asscrtetl, would 
be "simple and kind of iKautiful if you just let it come to you. But 
the trouble is, |Kuplc forget that." Surely the creed of Doctor Pangloss 
had seldom Ikcii more touchingly expressedi 

When the Sccoml World War broke out in Europe, and the possible 
rise of an American fascism was troubling many serious American 
writers, Kaufman dealt with the subject in The American Way. This 
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traced the fortunes of an immigrant German family from their arrival 
in 1896 to the year 1939. The father, a cabinetmaker, with the assistance 
of a kindly local banker rises, over the years, to proprietorship of a 
great furniture industry, and a position of eminence in his town. The 
depression wipes out his fortune, but fails to destroy his faith in his 
adopted land. There is a use for freedom even if, as his embittered 
grandson asserts, “it doesn’t get you anywhere.” Freedom, he declares, 
“still is, and that is what does matter.” Few Americans could fail to 
agree. But few appeared to notice that Kaufman’s defender of freedom 
rested his argument exclusively on the fact that the American way 
had enabled him to achieve material success and social prestige. The 
patriotism of the play was admirable, but the reasoning that supjwirtcd 
its thesis might have been derived from the propaganda put forth by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. And, as an historical saga 
of American life over a period of nearly fifty yeans, the play might 
have been adapted — as it was not — from a confident, romantic, senti- 
mental novel by Miss Edna Ferber. 

Yet, as time passed, there were occasional indications of another facet 
of Kaufman’s mind. In him, along with Doctor Pangloss, there a|>- 
peared to coexist an imp. The imp mocked at the rightness tif things-as- 
they-are; it insinuated that to jibe at obvious tKldity was merely to 
dodge the serious issues of life; it protested that, although you ctnild 
always get a laugh with a wisecrack, to do so wasn’t to get away with 
much. The imp got out of hand when Kaufman was xvriting Dinner at 
Eight. This play exposed the social decadence of so<allcd good society 
—and although it expressed no deep sense of outrage at the corruption 
of the people whom it portrayed, it did not imply any hojw f{)r their 
regeneration. The imp took an even larger share of The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. In this play, Kaufman surprisingly attempted to 
puncture all the comfortable assumptions of his erstwhile coterie. For 
its central character, he used Alexander Woollcott; and Wotjllcott, 
despite some misgivings, was finally persuaded to act the role. His mis- 
givings were justified, for the portrait was savagely cruel. Hut, tn the 
theater, the spectacular coincidence of character and actor monojxjlized 
the audience’s attention, to the detriment of Kaufman’s real theme; 
the indictment of a way of thinking, an attitude to life, which the 
character exemplified, and which the American public presumably 
approved. 

Once, and only once, did Kaufman’s skeptical imp achieve absolute 
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fr^om of CKpressbn. Significaiuly, U did so in a play Amut a suc- 
cessful playwnglu: Mrrt$ly H Hull Atun^ luul the teme of personal 
confession. It iravcii ihr rrbuking stury ot how prtuul youth ctehased 
itself into shtHhiy intdillr age. h dealt wuh a dramatist who, by catering 
to ppular taste at ilir sairiftce of his ivrsonal atul iniellcciual integrity, 
achieves wealth, crlrltriiy, mkiA prestige. An old triciul upbraids him 
for the compronuscs hr has made to gratify his desire for these tilings, 
reminding him that in ytuith he harl written a hue play. Says the 
dramatist: *'A!l rights, and what hapjK’tied to it? Two weeks at the 
Provinceiown IMayhoiisc/* Atul he goes on to argue that it isn't wrong 
to Ijc smcrssfuh that tlespite suiccw, he can still write fine plays— the 
finest that ever closei! in a week '-atul will, indeed, do so when he has 
ail the money he now retjuirrs. lUit his frieml, who speaks for con- 
science, is implacable: ’'Viiii'fr grtimg away from the guts of tilings 
into a w'hoir mr^s t>f |H»litc woMiwg. . , . Iksicles, the trouble with the 
plays you‘fc doHig u ymi don't tlarr stop, Yuirvc gut to write one a 
year, or ihcy'll lorgrt y**ii rvn wrote a line. Hut you write one giKnl 
play and thrv'll always knmv wlui >tni arc," 

Ten yrais raihrr, in the iaiitasy Weggar tui I Kaufman luul 
shown an idrahstu yoimg atiisi laptivr In lug business, imprisoned in 
the "Cady C 'titiMihdasrd Ati haiiory," He is serving a lite scrucrue, and 
prefria to rs^aj^r a by suunlr. Hr ratflrs the iltiof ol bis cell. It tipens 
freely. It was nrvrr l»*^krd. The ariisi may tmagitir Inimctf the prisoner 
Of thr slave nf an rioiunnu system. Hut hr is not. 1 he surretulcf of his 
imegritv IS a mattri fit |»ris*in.d ih«mr, {)fKtor Pangloss had t\a reason 
to know this; but the nnp iirvcr dfutbird it. Nor, {lerhaps, did George 
S. Rauimati. 

[ 4 ] A **N^W HHAl-tsM** 

It was during itie drtaile i.f the ’iwmiirs that dramatic critics lK*gan 
speaking htJjJcluUy **1 a "fniauriur" iti the American thrater, 't he 
drama hail never kept pa^r with the advatuttig maturny nl native 
fiction. I'hc iiiuiagr, iutir, and hnnesty vvith whuh Ameraan novelists 
had jKirtrayed Amrinan htr were seldom ripialled by Ament an play- 
wrights. Hut now a t hatigr was srititig m, and there were signs that 
the drama was at last Iteiiuning adult, A new genetation of writers 
had snumctl Hroadwav. and were ailiievmg nitHpiiUtiiis suet ess. Such 
playwright* a* Sidtiry I {uwardt tfcorgc Kelly, am! Mansvcll Aiulcrson 
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were portraying the American scene with an exciting vitality and fresh- 
ness of outiook. 

Sidney Howard, a native of California and a graduate of its uni- 
versity, spent a year studying his craft with Professor Baker at Har- 
vard. He volunteered as an ambulance driver in the h'irst WorUl War, 
later saw service as a captain of aviation. Returning, he coUalxiratcd on 
a book about labor espionage, adapted some Eurofican plays, experi- 
mented with the poetic drama, and won immediate recognition with 
his first play about contemporary American life. 

The qualities which made They Knew What They Wanted so re- 
markable continued to dominate all of Howard’s subsequent work. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries, he was neither a moralist, a senti- 
mentalist, or a propagandist for some theory of social reform. What- 
ever his private philosophy may have been, it found no outlet in his 
plays. They offered no facile conclusions about life, either comforting 
or grim, though sometimes they posed questions almut it. Fascinated 
by the American life of his time— by its variety, its hazardousness, its 
perpetual solicitation to adventure— -Howard wanted only to |x»rtray 
it as he saw it. He saw it from a point of view peculiarly American: 
that of sound common sense, unprejudiced by commitment to any 
doctrine. Thus, he spoke for the fundamental sanity of the average 
man, who can take theories or leave them, who fiinls them useful only 
so long as they “work,” who is too aKsorbed in the experience of living 
to become intellectually obsessed by any rules for life, and who trusts 
to good sense to solve his major problems. 

It was about people who felt as he did that Howard wrote most 
successfully — old Tony, the owner of a California vineyanl made pro-s- 
perous by prohibition; the gentle, lonely waitress whom he h.is w<K)Cti 
by mail; Carrie McCobb, confronted by the wreck f>f her marriage and 
the probable frustration of her hopes in the little lunchreiom she has set 
up in the old McCobb home in Maine. What attracted I toward was 
their raciness, their integrity, their self-reliant indcpctulcnce. What he 
expressed was their quiet confidence, their inexhaustible courage, and 
their instinctive unstudied goodness. JLike the American pioneers, he 
knew that life is something which must inevitably go forward, what- 
ever the obstacles— and he so portrayed it in his plays. His most heroic 
characters were not, in the dramatic sense, heroic or tragic figures. 
They were essentially simple Americans, often bewildered and har- 
assed by circumstance, but usually tough minded, who genuinely 
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knew wh4t ihry Wiinictl Such he implied, however balked, are 

seldom tlrfraicd: dicy arc, ici sj^ak, rm the side of life; they con- 
tinuct and ^iirv$vc< I Itiwaril was mtclhgcnt enough to perceive that 
the cost lit survival is great- ihai it may involve the disappointment 
of the individuars must prufuund tlcsirrs; that it may entail compro- 
mises svhuh hr wmild prefer not In endure: yet the effect of Howard’s 
plays was ui show that the individual can find, short of utter surrender, 
a elution that will rreuru ale his spiiit m a world he did not make, 
riglit ” wys t’arrir McCaibb. ’'kills fewer ’n doin’ wrong does, 
Bein* strong’s mcblK* harder *n bein’ weak but its a sight safer.” 

I’hough Hmvard advanced no social claims for the "common man,” 
he luccrcdcil tn repressing the American** conviciion of the genuine 
worth and dignity of his rsistciirc, Kvrn the cagey, unscrupulous 
racketeer, Hal>r C’allahaii, the vulgar prohibition inadc "success” Sam 
McCIarvrr. the ret kir%s laUif radical Joe, share it— and gain moral 
stature firi au%e of ii. And in Yritmr -which dramati^^ed the 

victory of Ainrru.in siimtHts over yrllocv fever at the end of the 
Spanish Amrrn an Wat Howard again spoke for the common man 
in the charatirri of ihr lour Army privates who volunteered as guinea 
pigs for cx|ierimrntation, 

But Howard did not always rrsirict his plays to the fortunes of {peo- 
ple in riioilrsi Mfvuitntaiiirs, In thtre plays, he dealt with the lives of 
the wealthy* A hairr of war. lie tried to project svhac might hapj^n 
should the laiuril Starm rr%olve to rrmatn iirutfa! ni a second World 
War, and he plaicd this issue m the realm of wealth and power where 
it svould Itigically iMtuf, In many ways, The (i/iusf of Yankee Doodle^ 
prociucrtl a year lieiorc MuiikIi. proved prophertc. Howard showed 
the ililemma nl iilwrab, taking as csiamplri a family of w^calthy manu- 
facturer* clrm*H rats and paiiiisis of punianiiat integriiy who, re- 
fusing to make armaments, close ihrtr faciury, 'rhe result is widespread 
uneniploytiieii! ami iiusery for the workers whom they are seeking to 
protect ; atui the irony i» up in the revival of pr«s|writy that oc- 

curs when, the nation iiavmg licrn laumhrd into war, ilie factory gets 
into high speed poMtiuttfUi ami |irovidc* jobs for everyone by turning 
out the insffiuiirnt’i of ileath. 

In iMi ky Sam hki arvtr, I lusvard tirali with the %vorlcl of fashion, 
the einbryonii Bark Avrmir lafc soitriy of prolubitifm days. Here he 
Opposed C^arloila Aslir, a fauiditjus lophtsiicatc. and Mct'arver, the 
aatve, vulgar, propneiur of a ttighi tlub, an op{Kiftunist and 
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careerist. McCarver’s disgust at the social corruption of Carlotta’s 
•world, his awareness that its vulgarity and immorality far exceed those 
which he takes for granted in his own, expressed the only comment 
required. In The Silver Cord — Howard’s most popular play — ^he ap- 
proached, but did not quite touch, explicit social criticism. This dealt 
with the familiar American female parasite of the 'wealthy class; the 
woman bred by our society to dominance without responsibility. At a 
moment when the theories of Freud were first becoming a conversa- 
tional topic with the general public. The Silver Cord achieved wide 
notoriety as a vivid illustration of one of them. Howard pitilessly ex- 
posed a “son-devouring tigress” — 2. woman whose perverted, fiercely 
possessive “love” for her children will wreck their lives unless they 
escape her. Popular interest in the play centered on this character, as a 
Freudian “case,” and audiences tended to ignore other aspects of the 
relationship. But Howard, with his usual common-sense realism, did 
not. He implied that the two sons were equally responsible — at least to 
the degree that they manifested the sentimental adoration, the un- 
questioning adolescent dependence which, among American men of 
so-called gentle breeding, passes for filial virtue and has the look of a 
singularly unpleasant and prevalent neurosis. In two senses, therefore, 
the play furnished a homily for Mother’s Day. 

Unlike Howard, who was seldom concerned with social criticism, 
his contemporary George Kelly soon showed that he was a powerful 
and caustic critic of at least one aspect of American society. His older 
brother, Walter Kelly, had long been a vaudeville headliner, a hu- 
morous monologuist billed as “the Virginia Judge.” George Kelly 
served an apprenticeship as an actor, then followed his brother into 
vaudeville, learning his future craft by writing the one-act plays and 
sketches in which he toured the country. He turned to playwriting 
for the legitimate theater only when the great postwar expansion of the 
movie industry indicated the swift doom awaiting vaudeville. 

Kelly’s first full-length play. The T orchbearers^ was an amusing 
satire on the amateur “little theater” movement then sweeping the 
country. He gently ridiculed the cultural pretensions of a typical 
group; the pompous silliness of the professional lady “coach” who 
exploited them; the intellectual naivete of the audiences to whom, as 
missionaries, they were carrying the enlightenment of “Art.” But, im- 
plicitly, Kelly satirized upper-middle-class society in an American city. 
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He showed it as a rude form of female warfare in which personal 
vanity is the incentive and group envy the only possible prize. 

Kelly went on, however, to more ambitious projects and more 
penetrating conclusions. In The Show-Off^ he considered the mores 
of “normalcy” in terms of their moral effect upon the middle class. He 
touched on all the principal gospels of the era: the obligation to get 
rich by quick and easy methods; the duty to keep up a front, even 
when no money is available for the purpose; the axiom that it is socially 
sound to mortgage the future for immediate material satisfactions; the 
dogmas of “service” and “efBciency” and bigger-and-betterism. Kelly 
showed the collective impact of these urgent admonitions upon a 
typically receptive American — a bluffing, back-slapping, breezy op- 
portunist who, equipped by his environment with no other moral or 
social values, assumes that they represent ultimate wisdom, and that 
their persistent application will eventually make him a tycoon and an 
acknowledged “leader of men.” 

As Kelly gained in confidence, he discarded the medium of satire, 
and he began to concentrate upon the role played by women in the 
American social scene. Presently it became clear that, although his 
social criticism took account of the significance of economic factors in 
shaping the prevailing mores, his standard of judgment expressed an 
austere, uncompromising, even puritanical moral sense. In Craig's 
Wife he studied one attitude to middle-class marriage which, though 
seldom explicitly acknowledged, is neither exceptional nor socially 
condemned. This portrait of a woman of the leisure class — Kelly drew 
her with cold fury and savage contempt — ^furnished an illustration 
admittedly extreme; but it represented a type so generally sanctioned 
by the social code that most Americans had ceased thinking of it as 
being singular or questionable. 

As Kelly presented her, Harriet Craig differed from the average of 
her class only in being more intelligent, more consciously aware of her 
motives, and more obviously ruthless in her determination to achieve 
them. She has been bred to expensive tastes, but she has no private 
fortune. She is without special equipment for earning her living, and 
she has no desire to work. She is superior to petty economies, and has 
no liking for a meager, shabby-genteel existence. In her situation, mar- 
riage must provide a way toward emancipation. 

So she has married — and with shrewd worldly wisdom — ^for “the 
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only road to independence for me that 7 could see, was through the 
man I married. It isn’t financial independence that I speak of partic- 
ularly. I knew that would come~as the result of another kind of in- 
dependence; and that is the independence of authority — over the man 
I married. ... I have a full appreciation of Mr. Craig-— he’s a very 
good man; but he’s my husband — 2 . lord and master — ^my master. And 
I married to be independent.” What she wants, of course, is economic 
security, personal freedom, social prestige, and domestic power. She 
sets about acquiring them at the lowest possible cost to herself. She 
has no reason to believe her methods morally reprehensible; in the 
circumstances, they are merely intelligent. They involve perpetual 
chicanery, an inflexible domestic tyranny, and an occasional calculated 
prostitution when she finds it advantageous to submit to her husband’s 
sexual desires. 

Kelly showed Craig as typical of his class, and, in his attitude, typical 
of American husbands in general. Intelligent about his business, suc- 
cessful, respected, and likable, he is blind to what takes place under his 
roof. He loves his wife, indulges her, sentimentally idealizes her, is 
content to invest her with full authority over his home, his social and 
family relations, his leisure and his pocketbook. Are not all these the 
woman’s province? He does what he is told to do, and although some- 
times it occurs to him that his marriage is not fulfilling all his anticipa- 
tions, he assumes that the fault is exclusively his. Being without suspi- 
cion it requires a major crisis to open his eyes. When the crisis arrives, 
he suddenly realizes that his wife is capable of sacrificing him, without 
even a momentary scruple, to her peculiar gods. He turns on her, more 
in astonishment than in rage: “You’ve been exploiting me, consistently, 
in your shifty little business of personal safety,” he remarks. “What 
have you ever done, or a million others like you, that would warrant 
the assumption of such superiority over the men you’re married to?” 

That question Kelly did not answer, either in Craigs Wife, or in any 
of his subsequent plays. But the object of his criticism was obvious: the 
masculine surrender to feminine authority so characteristic of Ameri- 
can social life which, if it has made the United States a “paradise of 
women” has done so, in Kelly’s view, only at a heavy loss of moral 
and spiritual values. Again and again, Kelly showed American middle- 
class life pervaded by a blighting spiritual vulgarity, a moral callous- 
ness; and these he despised. Had women — elevated now to a power of 
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exploitation unprecedented in history — actually cheapened the quality 
of American life? 

Kelly’s plays suggested that they had. In Daisy Mayme, he showed 
the household of a prosperous middle-aged bachelor, whose decency 
compels him to assume, as he thinks, moral responsibility for the lives 
of his sisters and nieces. They have long since reduced him to a 
bondage which he accepts as his obligatory destiny in the nature of 
things. He meets a shrewd, breexy businesswoman who cleverly puts 
the parasites to rout. Not herself a parasite, she is perfectly ready to 
become one. She will replace the others, and substitute her own form 
of tyranny for theirs. In Behold the Bridegroom, Kelly made an ex- 
cursion into the realm of wcaltli and so-called elegance, to study an- 
other aspect of the American wttman’s emancipation. What were the 
moral consetjucnces of her recent exemption from traditional sexual 
talKKJs? Kelly's answer was the portait of a “sophisticate”— -smart, 
intelligent, charming— whose casual, well-mannered love affairs are 
merely symptoms the irresponsible use she makes of her power, and 
whose futile, 8.itcd life exposes her total lack of any genuine moral 
values. 

'i‘hc career of Maxwell Anderson, contemporary of Howard and 
Kelly, was to show a greater elivcrsity anti a more restless ex{>erimcnta- 
tion than theirs. After a youth in North Dakota, Anderson spent some 
years as a teacher, notably at Stanford University, then became an 
editorial writer on various publications. He had already written and 
produced one play when, with Lawrence Stallings, a colleague on The 
New yorf{ World, he collaborated in the writing of What Price 
Glory?, wliich met with sensational success. Dealing with the life and 
psyciiology t»f professkmal soldiers in the first World War, the play 
stunnetl audiences with its hard-boiled cynicism of attitude, feeling, 
amt language, and was usually cretlited with having inaugurated the 
•‘iiew” realism which presently made headway in the American theater. 

Subsequently, Anders<»n was to rebel against both the mood and the 
moclc which he had done much to establish. He was to Itecomc con- 
vincetl that "the theater is a religious institution devoted entirely to 
the exaltation of the spirit of man. It is an attempt to justify, not the 
ways of {»od to man, but the ways of man to himself. It is an attempt 
to prove that man has a dignity and a destiny, that his life is worth 
living, that he is not purely animal and without a purpose.” In the 
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light o£ this ideal, Anderson made a long, valiant, and often successful 
attempt to revive the poetic drama, usually drawing his subjects from 
the historical past, but in two instances seeking to express {HKiieally 
aspects of the contemporary American scene. 

As a result of his preoccupation with fwetry, and with the past, some 
critics accused Anderson of retreating from reality, and jiossibly it 
expressed, obliquely, an adverse verdict on contemjKuary American life 
and society. Those plays in which he dealt directly with his own times 
certainly supported this conclusion. For all Andcrst»n's professed faith 
in the dignity and destiny of man, in the worth of life, his view of 
the immediate present seldom reflected any exuberant joy in it. Indeed, 
the tone of his plays about the present, rising from wistful melancholy 
to passionate indignation, suggested a degree of disillusion and despair 
that made his profession of faith sound very like a frightened whistling 
in the dark. 

Melancholy was the note struck by Saturday's Children, a gentle 
comedy about young married life on a shoestring. Atulcrson lightly 
sketched the lives of an urban middle<lass f.tmily of modest means. 
The elder daughter, by approved feminine wiles, has caught a husband 
— ^and the hope of economic security. The younger d.utghicr, a ro- 
mantic dreamer, disapproves both of the mcthtnl aiul its objective. 
Nevertheless she is secretly terrified by the bleak future to which she 
will be condemned should she act on her idealistic theory of cmuluci— 
for, failing to trap herself a husband, she will either renutin a stenog- 
rapher all her life, or become a dependent on her family. So she com- 
promises and catches her man. Having married, she finds herself 
tricked by the mores. Matrimony, which society insists is the primary 
purpose in a girl’s life, turns out to be no less a tedious servitiulc than 
stenography. “What we wanted,’’ she tells her husband bitterly, "was 
a love affair— just to be together and let the rest go hang- am! wh.it 
we got was a house and bills and general hell. ... I don’t want a 
house. I don’t want a husband. I want a lover." Ikhiml this play, as in 
a spectral mist, there lurked the principle of economic determinism. 
Indeed, no Marxian would have taken issue with the view of VKiety 
which it logically presumed. But this view Anderson scarcely even 
implied. The play stated no more than a conviction that, as s<x'iriy is 
now organized, Saturday’s children get little chance for any hut a 
meager, drab, defrauded existence. 

But the principle of economic determinism became a factor in Gods 
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of the Lightning, which Anderson wrote in collaboration with Harold 
Hickerson, and in which he turned to forthright social criticism of the 
American scene. Written shortly after the celebrated trial of Sacco 
and Vanzctti, it dealt with their case and their execution. This had 
unleashed a storm of protest, not only in the United States, but through- 
out the world. That the two men were condemned to death on in- 
adequate and possibly falsified evidence seemed probable. That they 
were punished rather for their political opinions than for the crime 
with which they were charged seemed certain. To Marxians especially, 
though to other social radicals as well, the fate of Sacco and Vanzetti 
was a spectacular illustration of the perversion of justice in behalf of 
vested economic interests. According to the principle of economic 
determinism, such perversion of justice is inevitable in a developed 
capitalist society. 

It is not only inevitable, however, but “historically necessary” — ^being 
one pha.se t>f the process whereby society will progress toward the 
socialist state. Hut its historic necessity creates a dilemma for all radicals 
having a tender con.sciencc. Since they will hasten the advent of the 
suci.ilist utopia, arc not such .social evils to be welcomed on strategic 
grounds.^ Yet, since they inflict hideous suffering on the helpless 
mus.ses, arc they not to be condemned on ethical grounds? Here, logic 
and conscience arc at odds. Social radicals arc notoriously respectful of 
logic, and usually fiercely committed to the principle of economic de- 
terminism. Hut they are seldom persuaded to acquiesce in such social 
evils as “class justice.” Though these evils may advance progress to- 
wanl a better life; though they may be “historically necessary” and, 
frtnn the .standpoint of their ultimate consequences, seem good — social 
radicals, like other men, persist in denouncing them. Conscience con- 
tinues to prtHest that they are not good, continues to declare them 
morally evil. 

It was, perhaps, this dilemma that accounted for one curious effect 
in Gods of the Lightning, The play was a powerful, embittered, in- 
tlignant study of “class justice” — the justice that, acting as the agent of 
vested economic interests, extirpates men who preach doctrines inim- 
ical to those interests. Andcr.san’s sympathy was profoundly stirred by 
the f.ite of Sacco and Vanzctti. Altering their personalities as characters 
in the play, he portrayed them as innocent victims; as martyrs whose 
ticath w.ts ex.ictcd by American capitalist society. Though he may not 
h.ivc .sh.irctl their jiolitictil opinions, he presented them fairly and force- 
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fully. But there was little doubt chat he shared, with social radicals of 
all persuasions, a conviction of the necessity for drastic changes in the 
form of society. He made a grimly eloquent plea for stKial. as well as 
legal, justice. He spoke for an aroused conscience, to such gixxl ciTect 
that the critic of the conservative New York Times found the play 
CTuelly disturbing in the theater. Yet, having presented the two "social 
rebels” as martyrs, he likewise suggested that their labors were futile 
and their martyrdom useless. 

Was his conscience nauseated by the doctrine of historic necessity? 
Or was this curious recantation the effect of his disillusion with the 
contemporary scene, his despair at the American society of his time? 
“Uplifters you are, dreamers, reformers, thinking to make over the 
earth,” says a character in Gods of the Lightning, *'l know you all and 
you are fools. The earth is old. You will n«»t make it tiver. Man is 
old. You will not make him over. You arc atiarclusts, inaylxr, some of 
you socialists, some of you wobblies, all of yt>u lidicvcrs m pap. The 
world is old and it is owned by men whtJ arc hartl. l>«i you think that 
you can win against them by a strike? I.et us change the govcruinent, 
you say. Bahl They own this government, they wdl buy any govern- 
ment you have. I tell you there is no government iinly btig.uuU in 
power who fight always for more power! It has always lieen so. It will 
always be so. Till you die! Till we all die! Till there is no earth!" 
Pessimism could hardly go further than this. Is there no boiie for a 
better society, for social justice? If conscience makes us hate oppression, 
shall skepticism make us think futile those who dcdicaie their lives 
to the long, disheartening struggle against it ? 

Seven years after Cods of the Ughtning, Anderson returned to the 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti in his {loctic tragedy, IfTw/rrrr/. In it, he 
carried the story into the next generation, using as his central tiiaracicr 
the son of a man condemned and cxcciitetl under similar circum- 
stances. The son lives only to clear his father’s name. I Ic learns ih.it a 
sociologist has discovered the existence of a witness to the crime who, 
mysteriously, was not called to give evidence at the trial. He comes to 
interrogate this witness. So, also, docs the trial judge, now conscience 
ridden and half crazed by having, as a hireling of vested interests, 
secured the execution of a man whom he knew to lie innocent. So, 
finally, does the gangster who was actually gmhy of the murder. The 
tragedy springs from this situation. But Andcrion added little to the 
^lal cnttcisni made explicit in the earlier play. The judge defends 
his conduct with a specious argument. Justice was rendered, in a clear 
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burst of anger, righteously upon a common laborer, a confessed 
anarchist; furor would have rocked the state had the decision been 
reversed because the truth was discovered; the record had to stand, 
since justice holds the common good to be worth more than small in- 
justice, and justice, in the main, is governed by opinion. Finally, our 
civic rights can be maintained only while we are held to be the peers 
of those who live about us, and a vendor of fish is not protected as a 
man might be who kept a market. Beyond this, there is only the as- 
sertion that the glory of men is never to yield, to take defeat, to die un- 
submitting: a man’s mind is his own, and his heart a cry towards 
something dim in distance superior to himself. 

Two days after the first inauguration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Anderson produced Both Your Houses^ a play written to 
express his contempt for political corruption, and savagely arraigning 
the methods of lobbyists and legislators. It opposed a young progressive 
reformer who comes to Washington to serve the people with the hard- 
headed old party wheel horses who control such vital matters as 
appropriations, and who succeed in tricking him. Though the play 
spared neither big busincs.s nor practical politicians, its effect was to 
suggest that the conditions which it exposed were, in fact, inseparable 
from a democratic form of government. Here, too, Anderson’s genuine 
indignation was tempered by a kind of disillusion or despair which 
made him infer that reform, being almost impossible, may be dis- 
missed as futile. Four years later, in High Tor, a poetic fantasy, Ander- 
son set forth what was probably his most personal comment on the 
American society of his time. The play dealt with a romantic young 
man who, hating the modern world and all its works, has found an 
isolated refuge from it, only to be dispossessed by the industrialists 
who arc buying up the region. All that lies before him, therefore, is a 
further flight from the encroaching reality that he despises. It is folly 
to resist the incursion of the new and hateful; his forefathers displaced 
men of another race, and these, far earlier, displaced the Indians— and, 
as a surviving Indian explains, all that man builds makes, in the end, 
gcKx! ruins! 

[ 5 ] PROTEST AND PROPHECY 

In die mid-ninetecn-thirties, as the Great Depression wore on, a one- 
act play by a youthful, previously unknown writer had a sensational 
success. It was being played in some sixty towns which had never 
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before witnessed a theatrical priin.m.m.c. Smudr .nr-udv. „j 

junction with another play by tlte samr .luihoi. a u .. ik-...- pf. i..imeil 

in thirty-two cities. The s*.dal cohhuiumk-.' dt.it it u! j.i.hIii.cI a ijcw 
school of novelists was now iuvadint; the dtam t. .\n.l. ijiutr liicr.i!ly 
overnight, ClilTord Odets hat! cinrige.l ti.nu ..hsvuniv a vigorous, 
passionate sjsokesman for the siwial «h«i.lrtur »>l Amnu .m \..iith. 

Odets was the son of a primer who row to o« nn >h!p ..i an a.tvcriis. 
ing agency. In chihlliotxl. It'ittg itt i’hittdelphi.i aiol m the lUonx 
quarter of New York City, he was tnou^hi op amonv; ihr lowrr mutdlc 
little people svhu Ic*! a HKHirO rsotnor. ■M.nirlimrs piosjicr- 
ous, sometimes extremely straitenrd. hut own t n srn'.i.vr.l jf„m 
anxiety. Early attr.Kted i«> the stai*r, {)>lc!s was a. tmnoi r.-lrs fur 
the Theater Guild in Nesv York sshm. as thr .!r. a.!r i.i.f-nr.1. the 
Group Theater was proircinl. Hr j-.nird tlos n.-u ,,i a am.' .\n. 
nouncing exalted ideals and .m anihiii..iis i-oli. s, n man i,,.-.! t.. iralwc 
both, ami during its ten year hfcinnr ts-. .mw a s .’.,1 •m,; im. r, t !,lris 
joined the venture as an actor, hut om- ot n*. pmi....'--. u .. .hvrlnp 
young playwrights of i.drm. .So hr hi-iMii sv.-.-m.- ; 1 a-. -. An. !, ililu.iigh 
his efforts met with little ciu:oiira.;rm -n'. in- . . i.t -.n-. 

Presently, another orgaiit/atmii opmed a ■ ■ an, • >i t a <,iir.ut 
plays suitahle for prescniattoii !<’. ! '»-! lun. i ., at: ! .. '■ui of 

workers, in their mcriing halK, < Jdr-.,, n n. u iun- ! ...mi adrdup; 
he wanted to belong to the !aigr-,i jh, p . t u,:,;ln)g 

men preparctl to make a gieai n-itinu.n rd.., ' rnat! ! .. wi.tld. 

In three evenings, he wrote a play wh;, h ri i!!-, .ii am n . .'<-.1 ihn 
desire. It ss'on the comjK-iunin, ami pi...!i! tii.ii m N, ,v Vmk s\,u a 
theatrical .scnsrition. 

In Wtlilin^ /or /a'/Zy, Otirls showrii a Iim.m m'-. inu; m pi..,n. sv Hr 
projected the Confikl lictwcrn a rndit uii m.-tuiw-i-.Ktp m ! ira.tmo- 
ary, corrupt leaders. Hnrf rpi««lri dlii-.sf .a<-,} rh- ?■,,.! .! ... .. . .1 i i.fnn 
which had made the woikrrs il.os .unv i.,ua, .l-t.-umurd to 

strike. The pkty closed svnh a siid.r v.,*r ..nt ! ■, ,'i !irn. r, |u 
performance, it proved to Iw a rm»;m,' siimfm.rf. i . m Ms* . .. I tudu 
for a greater me.isurcof life m a svi.il ! frrr 

.and craven servitude t« stupidnv .m i in.-- ! 1 -tij;, , .c.-.-nr.l 

to give a voice to inarllsulatr .\nKft i.n .n .1 ,■ .a i.nl! :n (lir 

Great Depression. It tlir i ; ! ' I' ’ !.■ ! •! « t (r 

sentment, and their impatinu *trfti.U}=! t r .u -i 

Above all) it expressed fhrir l 4 uh m iUr f>il *y ^ f 4 
order and their deternunatiuft la bruii* mir UlUi 
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Odets went on to develop these elements in a scries of full-length 
plays produced by the Group Theater. As a result, he soon became the 
subject of an explosive controversy. Conservative critics denounced his 
plays as propaganda for communism. (It was the time when, according 
to the Lynds, prosperous folk in Middletown began hoarding foodstuffs, 
and preparing to defend their homes against a dreaded revolutionary 
outbreak by the disgruntled masses.) Communism was a bugbear — ^but 
party members found little to praise in Odets’s plays. The communist 
press regarded them dubiously; they were tainted with “bourgeois 
sentimentality.” Both points of view were, in the immediate circum- 
stances, entirely natural. 

In nearly all his plays, Odets asserted youth’s faith in the possibility 
of a better social order. Most of them began on a note of protest, and 
rose to eloquent prophecy. But the prophecy was a form of mystique. 
The faith that Odets expressed was a poetic intuition rather than a 
political formula; it was a fervent, quasi-religious emotion, not a 
program for revolution. Thus, ftir example, in Awake and Sing^ an old, 
ctaucmplative, inelTcctual Marxian exhorts his vacillating grandson 
to “do what is In your heart and you curry in yourself a revolution ” 
But, characteristically, the import of this radical counsel is general, 
not specific: “Be something! Make your life something good. For the 
love of an old man who secs in your young days his new life, for such 
love take the world in your two hands and make it like new. Go out 
and fight so life shouldn’t be printed on dollar bills.” This sounds more 
like Ralph Waldo Emerson than Karl Marx. 

The vision, or prophecy, expressed in Odets’s plays was abstract. 
The protest was not. What aroused his indignation and compassion 
was the clTcct <jf the immediate social situation on youth. Youth, be- 
cause of tlic (Jrcaf Depression, was being defrauded of its opportunity 
to seek a gcKJcl life after its own fashion; its presumably inalienable 
right to “the pursuit of happiness.” His protest was directed against all 
obstructive factors, whatever their nature. But the times insistently sug- 
gested that social paralysis had been produced by an economic cause. 
In a prostrate society, all obstructions to a good life reduced to one— 
the grim problem of money and ’livelihood. The existence of people 
who had never heard of economic determinism was apparently being 
determined by relentless economic forces. Odets spoke for his own 
gcncraticni in condemning a social order so indifTcrent to human wel- 
fare as to permit life to be printed on dollar bills. 

Few critics noticed that* his plays did not deal with proletarian life. 
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But that they did not, probably increased their cogency. The people of 
Odets’ plays belonged to the lower middle class. In Awa^e and Sing, 
the Berger family, living in the Bronx on the wages paid to minor 
employees. A similar family in Paradise Lost. In Golden Boy, the 
household of an Italian fruit vendor. An olEcc clerk and a small-part 
actress in Night Music. In Rochet to the Moon, an unsuccessful dentist, 
the girl who keeps his books and cleans his instruments, his prosficrous 
fathcr-in-Iaw. These characters were the “little people” of American 
cities. Unlike class-conscious members of the proletariat, they had 
never questioned the existing social order, or their own place in it, or 
the truth of its ofHcial myths. They were the people who had always 
cherished the American dream. They would somehow rise in the social 
and economic scale. They would surely attain — some time in the 
indefinite future — ^their individual ambitions, their personal visions of 
fulfillment. The Great Depression, prolonging itself year after year, 
confronted them with the collapse of the social order they hiul taken for 
granted, and the only philosophy or culture with which it had 
equipped them. 

In his plays, Odets exposed the pathos of their situation. He showed 
the bewilderment, the disquiet, the frequent terror in which a large 
segment of the American people, abruptly deprived of all their in- 
herited certainties, were striving to adjust thern-selvcs to an environ- 
ment which they no longer understood, and which— fur the first tiinc— 
they realized that they could not control. Essentially, Odets had but 
one subject: the death of an illusion. Like many of his generation, he 
believed the old order to be literally dead, and he was ctinvinccd that 
its reputed excellence had never been more than an illusion in any 
case. His people therefore existed in a kind of purgatory bctxvccn two 
worlds, one prostrate and finished, the other as yet unborn. The oUlcr 
generation, in his plays, pathetically cling to the past. The young peo- 
ple turn to a future about which they know little except th.it it must 
not, shall not, resemble the past. Neither the old nor the young have 
many ideas. What they do have is dreams, ambitions, and allegiances. 

For Odets’ “little people” the bottom had dropped out. He showed 
their state of mind as it really was— “with all its vacillation, dual 
allegiances, fears, groping, self-distrust, dejection, spurts of energy, 
hosannas, vows of conversion, and prayers for release.” The obstinate, 
struggling family of Awahe and Sing, typical of the people almut 
whom Odets chose to write, also represented a vast, anxious, restive 
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population grimly determined to survive, though it no longer had an 
official faith to sustain it, and had no goal except somehow to endure. 

As Odets portrayed them, no one member of the Berger family 
understands what any of the others want from life. But it is clear 
that each of them — except, perhaps, the- Marxian grandfather who 
serves as commentator — might have realized his modest hopes, were 
it not for the desperate need of money which compels them to remain 
together so that, individually thwarted, they may collectively survive. 
The family is dominated, and held together, by a shrewd, eflScicnt 
mother who clings, pathetically, to the vestiges of respectability, and 
whose protective instinct, developed by years of stubborn eflfort to 
keep her household alive, and her children decent, produces tragedy 
for everyone. She coerces her daughter into a safe, loveless marriage, 
never susjiccting that the girl asks something more of life. She compels 
her son to give up the girl with whom he believes himself in love; these 
are no times for marrying— and, bcsitles, the household needs his 
weekly contributitm. She taunts her father — his Marxian ideas con- 
stitute a threat to everything for which she stands; she has long antici- 
pated his bitter quotation from Marx, "Abolish such families!” Yet 
she, tfX), would have life other than it is; and to the welfare of the 
family she has unhesitatingly sacrificed the pitiful little dreams of 
her girlhood. In such circumstances of abject frustration, youth can 
see that existence amounts to little more than sitting around "with the 
blues and mud in your mouth,” that “a chance to get to first base” will 
never come. And, resentfully, it feels that life must not continue 
being “printed on dollar bills.” 

So, in Odets’ plays, youth inevitably rebels. But Odets felt the need 
of .showing that purely personal rebellion — the determination to achieve 
material .satisfaction— is u.sclcss; that it is one of the illusions of the 
dead world of the past, and has no relevance to the new world that 
mu.se be created. Usually, he stated this thesis in the form of a 
contrast. In Awake and AVag, the married daughter deserts her 
husband to run off with another man who offers her excitement, 
money, comfort: but it is clear that this union, too, will break up. 
The son, however, sublimates his private unhappiness and his personal 
battle against poverty in a decision to take his appropriate place as 
a militant in the class struggle. Some form of collective action, some 
unified front of the underprivileged was all that Odets postulated as 
a solution. 
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He restated this contrast in Golden Boy^ his most popular play. In 
it, a young musician, led astray by the old social myth that made money 
the measure . o£ all things, makes the wrong choice. He gives up the 
violin that promises him only a meager livelihood— “you can’t pay peo- 
ple back with music.” He enters the prize ring, which lures him with 
the possibility of easy wealth and swift celebrity. He achieves both. Then 
he realizes that he has lost his human identity; he has become a kind 
of commodity, the property of other men who care only for a quick 
return on their investment in him. His rebellion, being purely 
materalistic, is merely a form of surrender. But his brother, an organ- 
izer for the C.LO., represents the alternative for which Odets always 
pleaded — action, necessarily collective, in behalf of a better social 
order, dedicated not to wealth and power but to the well-being and 
happiness of all men. 

There was nothing radically new about Odets’ vision or prophecy, 
except, perhaps the symbols through which he expressed it; these 
were furnished by the moment, and reflected it. His faith in the 
possibility of a better world was as old as America, and had seldom 
been absent from its literature. One heard not the voice of Marx but 
the challenge of all American history in the words with which his 
philosophical detective, in the poetic fantasy Night MusiCy bids farewell 
to a confused, frightened, truculent boy and girl: “You had the 
wisdom and foresight to born in the twentieth century. Go, go with 
love and health— your wonderful country never needed you 
more. ...” 

[6] GAY, BUT WISTFUL 

From the dramatic “renascence” of the ’twenties, there emerged several 
writers of high comedy. Surprisingly enough, they produced some of 
their best work during the terror-stricken ’thirties and the confused 
’forties, when conditions favorable to this particular form of art 
seemed conspicuously lacking. The intellectual maturity of the Amer- 
ican people could be inferred from the fact that, in literature and the 
drama, social protest and high comedy flourished simultaneously. The 
reading public acclaimed James T. Farrell and John Steinbeck. But 
it also accorded to the novels of Henry James a popularity which 
they had never previously enjoyed. Audiences in the theater were 
receptive to the indictment of society made by Clifford Odets and 
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more explicitly “proletarian” writers. But they likewise responded 
appreciatively to the plays of Philip Barry, S. N. Behrman, and John 
van Drutcn, who looked at life from a very different standpoint. 

The sharp difference in attitudes sometimes trapped unwary or 
partisan critics into foolish charges. One was that of snobbery, made 
by both sides. Was it true, as Lionel Trilling asserted, that writers 
moved to social protest by the dire plight of the underprivileged were 
guilty of “inverted condescension”; that their “democratic piousness” 
was founded on a conviction “that the less a man is established the 
greater is his personal glory”? A character in one of S. N. Bchrman’s 
plays echoed that charge with a flippant question: “Why is a book 
about unhappy dirty people better than one about gay and com- 
fortable ones?” 

To critics in the proletarian camp, high comedy seemed the very 
acme of oksolctc snobbery. What could be more callou.s, more futile, 
in an era of extreme social tension, than to write about gay and 
comftjrtablc people — as if to exalt the mi.ssion ami superior merit of 
the dominant social class? To tlo so was to indulge in irresponsible 
frivolity; anti such socially radical critics of the theater as Mi.ss lileanor 
Flcxner considered it a kind of betrayal. For did it not merely cater 
to an exploiting class eager to escape from certain menacing aspects 
of life that threatened its hitherto unchallenged immunities? 

Fortunately, the American playgoing public saw the strong element 
of prejutlicc in both arguments. If the theater was to become a social 
forum, the public would listen to all contenders. They would hear from 
writers eonvinccil that the principle of economic determinism furnishes 
an explanation (jf all human conduct. But they would likewise hear 
from writers who were convinced that it docs not. Was there not some 
truth in a theory advanced by Miss Rachel Crothers in one of her 
pbiys: “'rhe vital things of character don’t belong to anybody’s day — 
they’re eternal and fumlamcntal” ? 

This theory reflected the attitude common to writers of high comedy 
—which, as Joseph Wo<kI Krutch stated, often haunts the drawing 
room because it is in the drawing room that human nature in the 
ah.stract can best l« studied. High comedy, fixing on the presumably 
permanent elements of human nature, likes to study them in relation 
to tiic most evolved mores of its time. This explains its preference for 
characters who arc cultivated, who enjoy a relative frectiom from 
material anxieties, who command abundant leisure. Such characters 
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arc immediately credible as intelligent people who can devote them- 
selves to the cultivation of their intelligence, and who find the 
intellectual and emotional solution of their problems all-sufficient. 
Without people of this kind, high comedy is seldom possible; its 
special province is the play of intelligence on social life. 

To earnest-minded folk, the characters of high comedy may always 
seem frivolous. To passionate reformers armed with some universal 
panacea for the evils of society, they may seem highly irrelevant. Being 
intelligent, they are very likely to be skeptical also. They seldom 
surrender to prejudices, whether moral, political, or economic; they 
distrust facile formulas. They arc enviably free from the pressures 
which warp the judgment of people less fortunate. Their virtue is 
to see all sides of any complex problem, even if the problem involves 
their personal fate. Their frequent vice — and also their constant peril — 
is to do nothing whatever about it. Unlike most members of the 
audience, they exist in a climate of perpetual debate. It is precisely 
this unnatural atmosphere which makes them such admirable instru- 
ments of social criticism. In the ’thirties and ’forties, the plays of 
Barry, Behrman, and van Druten were as genuinely examples of 
social criticism as those of Odets or the proletarian dramatists. 

Philip Barry was born to the social and cultural advantages of 
wealth, received his early education from priests and nuns, went on 
to Yale University and, after graduating, studied playwriting under 
Professor Baker at Harvard. His first play, written while still a 
student in Baker’s course, won him a prize and a production on 
Broadway. For a brief period, he served the State Department in 
Washington and London, but thereafter devoted himself exclusively 
to writing. 

Barry exploited a talent for comedy in plays which, for the most 
part, disguised a grave, reflective judgment of the social scene with 
a sparkling, sometimes brittle surface. Himself a “sophisticate" and a 
cosmopolitan, he wrote about people who, as the critic H. T. Parker 
said, “need take no thought of the financial morrow, since their 
balances in bank are renewed like the widow’s cruse in Scripture, It 
is their privilege to rise up and depart, to sit down and linger, the 
world around, as impulse without obligation may prompt." But this 
very freedom— as critics often failed to notice — was precisely the 
condition that set their problems- For there is no such thing as 
absolute freedom from obligation, and the conflicts in Barry’s plays 
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usually occurred between “modern” impulse and plain, old-fashioned 
sense of duty. This fact might have been more obvious had Barry not 
been a writer of high comedy — ^had he not, as was said of an earlier 
American playwright, considered it merely ill bred to be solemn as 
well as serious about human affairs, since this imputes to the human 
animal a dignity which he docs not possess. 

In Paris Boundf Barry’s theme was the “fundamental,” or ethical, 
concept of marriage — which reflects human nature in one of its 
permanent aspects — in conflict with the current mores, which favor 
individual “li^rty,” casual love affairs, and easy divorce. Barry drew 
a peculiarly subtle, and modern, distinction between sex and love: “I 
don’t mean to belittle sex. It holds a high and dishonored place among 
other forms of intoxication. But love is something else again, and 
marriage is still another thing. . . .’’ He returned to this theme in 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow, and again in The Animal Kingdom. In 
the first, there was a kind of paradox. Barry’s definition of marriage 
posed a spiritual and intellectual union, with all the shared values to 
which such a condition may give birth in time. But, in Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow, the actual marriage tlocs not fulfill the definition; it is the 
love affair that does; and this paradox sets the problem, which Barry, 
concerned here more with ethics than individual happiness, resolved 
in favor of intelligence and duty, rather than that “freedom" which 
the mores approve. 

In The Animal Kingdom, to far as marriage is concerned, the 
situation resembled that of Tomorrow and Tomorrow. But the prob- 
lem, complicated by another theme, is solved — legitimately, according 
to Barry~by rebellion and freedom. The second theme makes the 
difference: it is the pressure of a materialistic, industrialized society 
upon the spiritual integrity of the individual, a pressure which, if he 
is tempted by the lure of “success” to compromise his ideals, is likely 
to destroy him. Barry’s resentment of big business as a force in 
American society was scarcely exceeded by that of any playwright of 
social protest, though his arraignment of it was made on quite other 
grounds. He despised it chiefly as a vulgarizing influence; as a tyranny 
whose gospel was the mean worship of mean things, always seeking 
to dragoon the individual into a cheap conformity. In this guise, he 
intlicted it in Holiday, in The Animal Kingdom, in The Joyous Season, 
and to some extent in Hotel Universe. To its sterility as a way of lif^ 
Barry offered the alternative of a rational ethics, to the intelligent 
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ideals of which the individual, if he chooses, can- 
conduct— though not, in contemporary Americaxi 
paying a heavy price. As a critic of that society, Barry 
pessimistic than Howells or Henry James; if the tor 
was gay, its implications were none the less wistful- 

That Barry’s view of life was essentially serious, 
was rather in permanent than in immediate issues, 
two plays in which he abandoned the mood of high. ^ 
Universe, he dealt with the power, for good or evil, of 
which so frequently shapes the individual’s life. Tb.^ 
symposium on philosophy, complicated by some exc 
"new” psychology, and some novel speculations aboi 
time — ^puzzled its audiences rather more than it iH 
In Here Come the Clowns, he dealt reverently and tn 
contemporary American’s search for God. As if to ans’ 
proletarian school who might allege his lack of inter 
mon man,” Barry set this play in the world of the lit 
theater. Clancy, its -protagonist, is a stage hand. Bari 
as one man ready and willing to go down in the 
which continues to be fought throughout the world, 
finds God in the will of man. Clancy’s expressed he 
may come a day when they, or their like, will be al 
more approval upon an earth which they may have : 
With this hope, even the Marxian playwrights wou 
have quarreled. Nor, since their gospel, too, was a £o 
could they have logically disputed Barry’s fundame 
that it is infinitely better to die in this struggle thar 
live in fear or in the questionable security which fc 
promise with all those things in government and hxii 
we know in our hearts to be wrong. 

The early environment of S. N. Behrman, unlik< 
Barry, appears to have been shadowed by some deg; 
poverty. He grew up in Worcester, Massachusetts, ar 
early passion for the theater, collecting autographed 
the leading players at the Worcester stock company, tic 
write for the stage, and also to act. He fulfilled boi 
writing a vaudeville sketch, and acting in it. Subsequ.e 
Clark University, transferred to Harvard and the d; 
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Professor Baker, went on to postgraduate study at G^lumbia. He 
began his writing career as a book reviewer, served as a theatrical 
press agent, and wrote several plays in collaboration with an established 
playwright before undertaking his first independent venture. This first 
play, The Second Man, won him instant celebrity. 

The society represented in Behrman’s plays — so far as it corresponded 
with an existing reality^ — had its prototype in that super sophisticated, 
cosmopolitan “set” which, according to the fashion magazines and 
other competent authorities, originate all standards of elegance, and 
inaugurate the absolutely latest modes in art and literature. If Behrman, 
in his plays, attributed to them a greater degree of intelligence than 
they seemed to possess, he probably did not exaggerate either their 
influence or their often diverting irresponsibility. Like Henry James, 
he wished to deal with the “best” society of his time, in which the 
human spirit might be supposed to fltjwcr most liberally, and with the 
greatest graciousness. But the favor of an aristocracy involves a peril 
which even Henry |amcs~born in the best society of the United States 
of his tlay — tlid not fully escape. Anti that staunch democrat, Mark 
Twain — born on the wrong sitic of the tracks — also succumbed to it 
during his residence in Kuroftc. 

Tt> a Frcttch writer, and perhaps even to an English one, there 
would be ntiilting surprising in the spectacle of a duchess climbing 
five stories to visit his attic; his position in society is established by the 
distinction t>f his art, not by his financial success. But writers in the 
Unitctl States do not~until popular success makes them lions— as- 
swiatc in casual ituimacy with leaders of Society. And such intimacy, 
should it ctime, is likely to leave them bedazzled. There was always, 
to Henry James, something titillatingly glamorous about a duchess; 
anti Mark Twain, at the very height of his worldwitlc fame, wrote 
ecstatic letters in his astonished delight at the afternoon call of an 
Austrian princess. Bchrman’s plays frequently suggested that he had 
never recovered from exjJosure to his first duchess, or his first Newport 
hostess. 

The standard of values implied in all his plays was that of the little 
Society which he transferred to the stage; unlike Philip Barry, who 
dealt with much the same world, Behrman never viewed its conduct 
in the light of any morality, or ethical principle, external to it. As 
social criticism, therefore, his plays made an oblique indictment of 
that not inconsiderable portion of the social order excluded from the 
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best society; the ideal which he proposed for imitation was the mores 
and morals of the privileged beings who peopled his plays. “What 
this country needs,” the hero of The Second Man remarks, “is a 
dilettante class, interested in art, with no desire to make money out of 
it. Why shouldn’t there be an amateur class in art, as there is in S{H>rts?" 
The people of Behrman’s plays were, in perhaps the best sense, mag- 
nificent dilettantes — amateurs not only of art, but of morals, philos- 
ophy, politics; highly intelligent, fastidiously discriminating; who 
fulfilled their function by making wise appraisals, but who need not 
translate their wisdom into action. Their virtue, as Bchrman saw it, 
was to cultivate intelligence, but not necessarily to practice it. All of 
them could have echoed the desire of the young girl in The Second 
Man: “I wish I could do that. . . . Escape from the dreary exile of 
the actual world.” Or that of the hero: “I'd like to Henry James and 
live with you in England on a private income.” 

But, as time passed, and the “actual world” Iwgan to liK>k .is if it 
were going to pot, it broke destructively into the charmed ami insulated 
.never-never land inhabited by Behrman’s characters, facing tltem with 
issues not to be solved by exquisite cultivation. Was it any womlcr that 
one was driven to acknowledge: “Dear darling, life is satl. I know it’s 
sad. But I think it’s gallant — to pretend that it isn’t".'* In Meteor, 
written just before the onset of the Great Depression, Behrnutn {wr- 
trayed the havoc wrought by a rebellious and distirganizcil genius 
who puts his intelligence to the service of an obsessive lust for power. 
Bchrman attributed the responsibility to the American soci.d order, 
which rewards its financiers, when successful, more abumianily than 
its scholars or artists, and hence offers young genius no worthy ex- 
ample to emulate. He did not, however, conceal his repugnance to 
the achievements of finance capitalism commonly glorifictl. His 
genius’ major enterprise was the exploitation of a Central American 
republic — dominated in its politics and social order by his wealth— 
which is to be converted into a Utopia run by cxjwrt accountants, tm 
the model of the American “company towns” to which a paternalistic 
capitalism points with pride. 

In Biography, his most popular play, Bchrman, through his heroine, 
made articulate his ideal of the discriminating amateur: a woman who, 
required to choose between an opportunist conservative {lolitician and 
a fanatical radical, refuses both, defending the inherent wisdom of 
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cultivating the greatest possible tolerance for all points of view, while 
committing herself to none. But in Rain from Heaven^ Behrman 
confronted a woman of the same type with issues less personal and 
far more insistent. In this play the conflict was between the repre- 
sentative of an American fascist-capitalist movement, and a liberal, 
driven from Germany by the Nazi persecution bent not only upon 
destroying his race but the culture to which he has given his best 
years. The heroine, once again, stands aloof. Whatever the outcome of 
the battle, liberals like herself will not disappear from the earth; 
when the cataclysm has passed, they will be at hand, and help to 
produce a society in which existence is exquisitely gracious, and in- 
telligence always tolerant. Yet it was obvious that Behrman himself 
had some misgivings about his quietist liberals — ^inhibited by scruple 
and emasculated by charm. They might be indispensable to what he 
conceived to be the good life, but they seemed scarcely capable of under- 
writing it. A character in one of his earlier plays had exploded, 
petulantly: “The trouble is, the masses bore me, democracy bores me.” 
Could one continue to feel so, with civilization threatened? The 
refugee in Rain from Heaven, about to return to Germany and join 
the underground, furnished Behrman’s reluctant comment upon his 
favorite world: “I see now that goodness is not enough, that liberalism 
is not enough. Fm sick of evasions. They’ve done us in. Civilization, 
charity, tolerance, progress — ^all catchwords. We’ll have to redefine 
our terms.” 

Intellectually honest, and himself an exemplar of that discriminating 
intelligence which he valued as the highest of virtues, Behrman con- 
fronted his own predicament in No Time for Comedy, a play about a 
playwright. Like his own, the playwright’s talent is for high comedy; 
but the age forces upon him conflicts and issues which the comic 
spirit is incapable of meeting. Shall he relinquish his medium, which 
compels him to seem irrelevant to all the profound concerns of his 
time, or shall he attempt to deal with those concerns — ^which, alas, do 
not vitally enlist his sympathies? As perhaps was inevitable, Behrman 
failed to solve the problem. In an ideal world, in which discriminating 
intelligence and tolerant liberalism would be sufficient principles, one 
might anticipate the emergence of a spirit and an understanding 
transcending the clamors and ferocities of the marching lustful mobs. 
In such a world, of course, the problem simply wouldn’t arise. 
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John van Druten was born in England, and was teaching law in 
Wales when—bccause of the whimsical censorship of the Lord 
Chamberlain— his first play made a success, not in his native land, 
but in the United States. He promptly came to the United States, fell 
in love with it because, as he said, it was “a puritan land,’' for many 
years spent most of his time there, and eventually became an American 
citizen. 

It was not, however, until comparatively late in his career that he 
began writing plays about contemporary American life. Conceived in 
the vein of high comedy, his plays moved out of the drawing room, 
and out of the narrow confines of the “best society.” In Old Acquaint- 
anccy he dealt wittily with literary circles in New York City, In The 
Dainas\ Cheeky working with a collaborator, he achieved an amusing 
picture of Mrs. Wharton’s brownstone, upper middle<lass New York 
in the first decade of the twentieth century, showing the impact upon 
its elaborate conventions of a character who not only emluHlics in- 
telligence, but practices it in conduct. In his most successful play, 
The Voice of the Turtle^ he balanced the mores of sexual freedom, 
which permit two young people to drift into what is to he no more 
than a casual love affair, against the eternal human for a [per- 
manent union founded on love. 

But, unlike the gay and carefree pair of van Driitcn’s earlier, 
charming There's Always Juliet, the girl and man of The Voice of the 
Turtle have no courage for love. They arc, in a scivse, {prejudiced 
against it; they arc afraid of “being hurt.” Says the man, “I gave up 
looking forward to anything seven years ago, and Tve gcpt alcpng all 
right that way.” And, to the girl, “it can go on being fun” only if the 
man doesn’t “spoil it”— by changing the key of emotion, llujiigh the 
playwright never made it explicit, there was in this fear of exjpericncc, 
this frightened retreat from life itself, a pertinent criticism of contem- 
porary society. 

But, in another way. The Voice of the Turtle was a perfect barom- 
eter of the mores of the time. That the {playwright should have been 
able — ^without offense to the American public — ^to have carried the 
physical drama of a love affair to a bed, the extinguishing of a light, 
and a passage of evocative dialogue: this perhajps decLired ilic moral 
emancipation of the American stage. If the ghost of Charles Eliot 
Norton visited the playhouse, it was not heard to murmur his dictum 
of forty years earlier: “no great work of the imagination has ever been 
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based upon illicit passion.” Times had, indeed, changed; and van 
Druten, in more than one sense, had perhaps represented only “what 
every woman knows.” 

It was in / Remember MamOf founded upon a sequence of stories 
by Kathryn Forbes, that van Druten offered his most genial picture 
of American life. In this saga of a family of Norwegian immigrants, 
living in San Francisco, meeting with gallantry and wisdom the 
tribulations of lower midcllc<lass existence, the playwright expressed 
a profound faith in the common life. At a time when the established 
social order was subjected to attack from many quarters, van Druten 
suggested, with considerable force, that the good life probably depends 
less upon the nature of the prevailing economic system than it does 
upon the wise exercise of freedom, possible alone to the pure in heart. 
The suggestion, as the twentieth century neared its midpoint, was one 
that Americ.ms could ponder. 




‘Part ’Three 


A MATTER OF RECORD 




CHAPTER VIII 

Uses ofl^ews 


[ I ] TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE 

In iBt/), ruthless war broke out on Newspaper Row, in New York 
City. This was a battle of titans, for the supremacy of Joseph Pulitzer, 
owner of the Worlds had been challenged, was in peril. Young 
William Randolph Hearsi, coming on from San Francisco with nearly 
eight milium dollars, had Imught the Journal, a moribund sheet, and 
was prepared to jumr his wealth into the attack. FIc intended to outdo 
the World, to capture its mass circulation, to defeat it, and if possible 
to wreck it. 

Fascinated, the nation watched a long, costly, spectacular contest. 
It was tlestined to leave enduring cflects on the American press. One 
of its by-products was a new and scandalous sensationalism, soon 
tlcscriltetl as “yellow Journalism.” This raised a whirlwind of denun- 
ciatkm from conservative papers, the clergy, and outraged segments 
of the respectable public. Nevertheless, it continued to flourish. Yellow 
Journalism prospered and survived. Fifty years later, its style had 
changed, but not its formula; it was still being sold to the American 
people as a staple commodity. The clash of titans produced another 
Journalistic legacy, equally permanent. This, too, was a by-product. 
It was the embryo of the modern mass newspaper: shrieking head- 
lines, multiple "features," comic supplements and strips, “magazine 
sections,” bulky Sunday editions. All these issued from a struggle for 
power by two fabulous characters who recognized their effectiveness 
as weapons of war. 
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When taking up Hearst’s challenge Pulitzer announced, in a 
editorial, that he preferred power to profits. Probably a flamboyant 
declaration seemed requisite. This one happened to be true. For 
Pulitzer whose happiest boast was his total independence, was the 
slave of pride. So exorbitant was his pride that nothing short of 
absolute power could gratify it. Consequently, all his exactions were 
extreme. He acknowledged no limits whatever. He had, as it were, 
an instinct for infinity, and his visions were no less -grandiose than 
those of the elder J. P- Morgan. Every triumph, therefore, brought 
him a fresh agony; there was always a greater victory beyond, and 
another beyond that, and they tormented him like a perpetual itch. 
Brilliant, neurotic, incapable of satisfaction or tranquillity, Pulitzer 
drove his sulx)rdinates as remorselessly as he drove his own mind and 
body. In little more than a decade, he had made the World, in actual 
influence, the foremost newspaper in America. But he was already a 
tragic figure when Hearst threatened its supremacy. 

^ter one of the exposures of municipal corruption for which the 
paper was celebrated, Pulitzer was overtaken by a nervous breakdown. 
His vision, always defective, began to fail. In 1890, assured that 
permanent blindness was inevitable, he announced that he had re- 
linquished personal editorship of the paper. Thereafter, the World 
would continue to be guided by the ideas of the man who made it 
what it was, but by remote control. From his yacht, his town house in 
New York, his summer residence at Bar Harbor, his winter establish- 
ments— at Jekyl Island, and Cap Martin on the French Riviera — 
Pulitzer lashed at his editors, reporters, business managers. He paid but 
one visit to the massive, golden-domed building on Park Row that 
dominated the New York skyline. It had been erected to house his 
paper, and he intended it to be his monument; but he never saw it. 
Sightless, he went on working far into the night, racking his sleepless 
brain for new and better ideas, crowding long journeys into days that 
knew no rest. 

As a youth of seventeen, tall, gangling, myopic, Joseph Pulitzer 
slipped over the side of a ship in Boston harbor and swam to shore. 
Born in Hungary, he wanted to be a soldier, and had wandered across 
Europe vainly seeking enlistment. The War between the States was 
in progress and, in Hamburg, a Union recruiting agent shipped 
Pulitzer to America. Penniless, he needed to collect his own bounty, 
so he jumped ship, made his way to New York, and enlisted. He 
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knew no English when he joined the army, and had learned little 
when he was mustered out at the end of the war. Finding no work in 
New York, he made his way to St. Louis, more or less as a vagrant. 
He worked as a ferry hand, a hostler, a stevedore, waiter in a restau- 
rant. He spent all his spare time in the Mercantile Library, reading 
avidly, and so mastering English. Finally, he secured a job traveling 
from county to county, recording provisions of the charter of the new 
transcontinental railroad. 

This turned his ambition to the law, for which he began to prepare 
himself. But chance brought him an opportunity to work as a re- 
porter for a German-language newspaper. Carl Schurz was one of the 
owners, Schurz and the Scottish philosopher Thomas Davidson, then 
in St. Louis and later to become the friend of William James, rec- 
ognizetl Pulitzer’s genius, took him in hand, and trained his mind. 
At twenty-two, he was elcctetl to the Missouri legislature; served one 
term as a f<K5 of legislative corruption; achieved local notoriety by 
shooting a [K>Iitician whom he had denounced. At twenty-five, he 
acquired a proprietary interest in the paper for which he worked, 
Prcseiuly, he stild it for thirty thousand tlollars. Thereafter, he traveled 
widely, cumjiaignetl for Samuel J. Tilden as Democratic candidate for 
the prcsitlcticy, rcfwtrtctl {lolitical news from Washington. At thirty-one, 
having meatiwhile married, he bought a failing St. Louis paper for a 
song. StKin he combined it with another, as the Post-Dispatch. Within 
two years, the new paj>cr was an assured success. 

Pulitzer matlc it a crusading organ, continuously exposing political 
corrupthin and demanding reform. One of its exposures involved a 
lawyer of great local repute. While Pulitzer was absent from the city, 
Pulitzer’s assistant and the lawyer had a furious altercation; guns were 
drawn; the lawyer was killed. Popular feeling ran high, and the paper 
was widely denounced for its policy of personal attack. Convinced that 
he was no hmger welcome in the city, Pulitzer put his paper in the 
han<!s of a ftirmcr associate, and went to New York. There, in 1883, he 
bought the World from Jay Gould. In less than seven years he increased 
its circuLition from under twenty thousand to nearly two hundred 
thousanti; paid Gould three hundred and forty-six thousand dollars; 
crectctl the World building at a cost of two and one-half millions, all 
without recourse to any loans. When Hcarst entered the field, Pulitzer 
was not yet fifty, and many times a millionaire. The circulation of his 
morning paper was the largest in the country. Its Sunday edition — 
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edited by Morrill Goddard, and afterwards by the bizarre Arthur 
Brisbane, both of whom Hearst quickly lured away — sold six hundred 
thousand copies. An evening World had been launched, and was 
prospering. 

This astonishing success rested on Pulitzeris basic policy. This he an- 
nounced in his first editorials for the World. During his lifetime he 
never permitted his papers to deviate from it. His newspaper would be 
not only cheap, but bright, not only bright but large, not only large but 
truly democratic— dedicated to the cause of the people rather than that 
of purse potentates. The World was to be an organ that would expose 
all fraud and sham, fight all public evils and abuses— that would serve 
and battle for the people with earnest sincerity. His method of achiev- 
ing this object became clear two days after he took control of the paper. 
He wanted to demonstrate that it was to be the organ of a true 
aristocracy— the aristocracy of labor. So he published an editorial on 
“Our Aristocracy” which excoriated the upper ranks of Society. The 
World, he said, believed that it ought to have no place in the republic 
— ^that the word ought to be expunged from an American vocabulary. 
Here, fully revealed, was Pulitzer’s cardinal principle: to create by de- 
stroying; to affirm by attacking. 

He never allowed his staff to forget it for an instant. Just before his 
death, nearly thirty years later, he was still urging a managing editor 
always to remember the difference between a paper made for the mil- 
lion, the masses, and a paper made for the classes. Every day, he in- 
sisted, the World should play up one distinctive feature, fight, crusade, 
public service, or big exclusive. And why not? This recipe, over the 
years, had brought him an immense power over the mass mind. It had 
enabled him to indulge his passion to be felt in the strife of public forces 
and to be heard in the consideration of national concerns. And, quite 
incidentally, it had piled up for him the modest reward of some nine- 
teen millions of dollars. 

Pulitzer’s policy may have had its original source in the grim poverty 
and hardship from which he suffered after his discharge from the army, 
and which began the gradual breakdown of his health. He saw that 
American democracy had produced both masses and classes. He judged 
their interests to be irreconcilable. He seems to have suspected that 
strife between them was inevitable. Certainly it was not mere cupidity 
that enlisted him on the side of the masses, where profits to a news- 
paper were almost certain. There was in him a genuine reformer, a 
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very real idealist. There was also an extremely shrewd man of business, 
who realized that the strategy of attack and exposure would inflate 
circulation as a crusade for a worthy cause might not. His policy recon- 
ciletl these two elements of his character. The tycoon played up profita- 
ble scandals. The idealist tied them to a moral principle^ — ^whenever 
possible. 

He insisted, always, U{ion accuracy of facts. But he sa^w no objection 
whatever to the most sensational presentation of them. He asserted that 
there is only one way to get a democracy on its feet in the matter of its 
individual, its municipal, its State, its National conduct, and that is by 
keeping the public informed about what is going on. And he had a 
retort for ihosc who accused him of debasing the press by cheap and 
vulgar sensationalism: “There is not a crime, there is not a dodge, there 
is not a trick, there is not a swindle, there is not a vice which does not 
live by secrecy. Get these things out into the open, describe them, at- 
tack them, ridicule them in the press, and sooner or later public opinion 
will sweep them away.’* 'Plus should be done, of course, with “good 
tastc“-*-“lhe kind of g<Kjd taste which tlemands that frankness should 
be linkct! with decency, the kind of moral tone which is braced and 
not relaxed wlien it is bnjught face to face with vice ” The formula of 
the mtifalist left the iUmt wide open for tltc products of the tycoon. 
Sf»me of Pulitzer's scandals --pariicularly tluring his long, arduous con- 
test with Hearsi— were juicy, sulphurous, nauseating. When public 
clamor arose <jvcr this aspect of yellow journalism, and circulation be- 
gan to suffer, IHilitzcr himself decided that they were degrading. When, 
having spent mcjst of his seven million dollars and established himself 
in New Ytirk, Hearst proposed that the contest be called off, Pulitzer 
rcliiujuishcd w him the more disreputable provinces of yellow jour- 
nalistn with evident relief. His pride was embarrassed by having been 
placcil in a jxisition of indignity. 

Over the years, his most spectacular achievements were exposures of 
corntptkm in the realms of politics and high finance. The effcci on cir- 
culation was always prodigious. The effect on the public mores was 
seldom what Pulitzer professed that he intended. His debut was an 
exposure of the “tKKHlle aldermen” of New York City, who had been 
bribctl to vole a street-railroad franchise. He made this scandal a great 
occasion for cleaning up New York policically—but its effect was to 
throw the corrupt franchise into the hands of William C. Whitney and 
Thomas inirtunc Ryan, thus enabling them to make themselves multi- 
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millionaires by building up the colossal pyramid of high finance that 
went to smash with the Metropolitan Street Railroad. Whitney, in- 
cidentally, was one of Pulitzer’s few intimate friends. Liiter, he exposed 
the ice-trust scandals, involving the mayor of New York, Charles F. 
Murphy of Tammany Hall, and several prominent millionaires; the 
issue presently was forgotten. 

In the presidential campaign of 1904, Pulitzer charged President 
Theodore Roosevelt with securing campaign contributions from the 
great trusts, and from those financiers whom he was soon to arraign as 
“malefactors of great wealth.” This charge Pulitzer was able to sub- 
stantiate, three years later, by printing, on the first page of his paper, a 
letter from E. H. Harriman to his lawyer, filched from the financier’s 
files, in which Harriman revealed the President’s appeal to him for 
financial assistance. The moral effect upon Roosevelt was nil — for the 
public seemed to feel that having trimmed a magnate the honors were 
his. Realizing this, Pulitzer made no further attack on the President, 
but concentrated on a campaign keyed to the slogan that “Harritnan 
must go.” The financier’s reorganization of the Chicago anti Alton 
Railroad — ^Pulitzer denounced it as a swindle — provided a suitable 
springboard, and public sentiment was behind Pulitzer. But Harriman 
was too powerfully entrenched to be dislodged. Such ventures as this 
led the historian Harvey Wish to assert, long afterwards, that trial by 
newspaper became an increasing threat to judicial proces.sc.s; the in- 
vasion of private rights was often without redress for the injured. 

Yet in one instance, Pulitzer performed a notable public service, anti 
was directly responsible for a permanent and thoroughgtiittg reform. 
This originated in the World's masterly exposure of the corrupt prac- 
tices of the gigantic insurance corporations centering in New York 
City, which led to an investigation by Charles Evans Hughes that 
launched him upon his distinguished public career. The World delved 
into the affairs of the Equitable, the Mutual, and the New York Life, 
large advertisers, and institutions generally held to be above suspicif»n. 
It came up with a mess of' financial chicanery and political corruption 
that shocked the whole nation. The public learned that (leorge W. 
Perkins, a vice-president of the New York Life and a Morgan partner 
— ^he was to be campaign manager for Theodore Roosevelt in the 
Progressive revolt of 1912 — ^had handled corruption funds in the com- 
mon interest of the insurance companies, employed to buy or suppress 
laws. It learned that E. H. Harriman, through improper access to the 
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funds of the Equitable, had been able to acquire control of the Southern 
Paeihe system, and build a personal fortune of seventy-five million 
dollars. Besides Harriman, and the heads of the insurance companies, 
the scandal eventually involved the elder J. P. Morgan and Thomas F. 
Ryan, and touched the reputation of cx-President Grover Cleveland. 
New York .state was in the hands of the Republican party; no male- 
factor was sent to prison. But I lughes drew, and secured the passage of, 
two laws which thoroughly reformed insurance practices, broke up 
interlocking relationsliips with high finance, took the corporations out 
of politics and protected the policy holders. 

The last sensational exposure made by the World during Pulitzer’s 
lifetime once more brought him into conflict with Theodore Roosevelt, 
and threatened him with a criminal iiulictment on the novel charge of 
libeling the United States. This was the so-called “Panama scandal." 
It rclatcil to the circumstances in which President Theodore Roosevelt, 
in njoit had aci|uircd the right to build the Panama C^anal. Pulitzer 
had, at the time, protc.stcd RtKiscvelt's action as an outrage. A rcvolu- 
titjti had iKcn engineered in the Cailombian province of Panama. A 
defunct I’ reach canal company had received, from the United States 
government, forty million dollars for its “rights.” The new republic of 
P;m.itn;t had iKcn paid ten million dollars for cession of the Canal 
Zone. 

lit all these arrangements there hatl figured, somewhat mysteriously, 
William N'clstm Crtimwcll, a New York lawyer well known for suc- 
cessful corporate “reorganizations." During the unsuccessful negotia- 
tions with C*<»lonihia that hati preceded the Panamanian revolution, 
Cnmiwcll had acquired control of the Panama Railroad. After the revo- 
lution he, with the cider J. P. Mtjrgan, was appointed fiscal agent of the 
new P.m.tmanian gt»vcrnmcnt. In iqoS, on the eve of the presidential 
election, a startling story came to the World. It alleged that Cromwell 
had formctl an American syndicate which had grossly profited on both 
the flirty tnillion doll.tr and tcn-million-dollar payments. Among the 
members of this .syndicate, the story asserted, were Douglas Robinson, 
brother in-law of Prcsitlcnt 'rheodorc RtKisevcIt, and Charles P. Taft, 
brother of the Republican nominee for the presidency. 

'I’hc World broke the story. Subsctjuctu development.? led to the 
publication of a long article implying that Roosevelt hatl Iseen guilty 
of collusion with CYomwell's alleged syntlicate. Roosevelt, about to re- 
tire from office, countered with a threat to have the United States gov- 
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eminent send Pulitzer to prison for defaming his country. The case 
reached the Supreme Court in 1911, just before Pulitzer’s death, and 
the indictment was quashed. Meanwhile, it had given the World a 
prominence that no other occasion ever supplied and placed it definitely 
out of comparison with the Hearst newspapers; for this was something 
they could not imitate or follow. But the public never learned the 
answer to Pulitzer’s question — ^“who got the money?” 

How much, indeed, was Pulitzer a defender of popular rights, re- 
gardless of party interests or relationships? How far did he genuinely 
represent “the people,” the “aristocracy of labor”? His personality was 
enigmatic, complex, and even he may not always have known the true 
motives of his actions. A public champion of international peace, he 
once confessed, with respect to the Spanish-American War, that he had 
rather liked the idea of a war — ^not a big one — ^but one that would 
arouse interest and give him a chance to gauge the reflex in his circula- 
tion figures! In the Populist uprising, and in William Jennings Bryan’s 
platform of 1896, Pulitzer saw nothing but a dangerous revolutionary 
tendency. Later, he was privately to deplore anything that bred dis- 
content and socialism among the masses of the poor. He approved the 
principle of the founding fathers that a President should not be elected 
by the masses, and would have had the chief executive chosen by elec- 
tors specially selected for their superior coolness and eminence, and 
actually forbidden to meet together. He came to think that the republic 
was safe despite its wealth, however in need of progress and reform, 
and that the power of financiers was only financial, and not political. 
He was inflexibly opposed to every phase of populism and socialism and 
believed in true democratic ideas as the hope of the republic. And he 
thought President Taft quite radical enough! Yet, in a letter to his 
managing editor written just before his death, and commenting on the 
Worlds treatment of a labor dispute, he said: “Generally speaking my 
sympathies are with the people, and with the strikers even in a just 
cause. But it is not necessary to show such interest nor such treatment.” 
Contradiction could scarcely go further. 

In private life, Pulitzer’s blindness and his neuroses made him a 
fabulous eccentric. Tortured by insomnia, the slightest noise drove him 
frantic, and he became obsessed with a determination to achieve abso- 
lute quiet. It led to some peculiar results. When traveling, on steamers 
and in hotels, the rooms above, below, and adjoining his suite were re- 
tained in his name, to be left unoccupied. His yacht, the Liberty^ was 
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specially designed to provide undisturbed silence. At “Chatwold his 
Bar Harbor residence, there was a huge granite pile called, by the un- 
fortunate secretaries who shared it with him, the “Tower of Silence.” 
To the vast Italianate palace on Seventy-third Street, New York, built 
for him by McKim, Mead and White at the turn of the century, he 
added a single-story annex, double walled and ventilated through the 
chimney: it w'as so still as to be uncanny. He hoped to pass his few re- 
maining years in that palace — which contained, among other splendors, 
a great library; a ballroom that was not used; a swimming pool al- 
lowed to go permanently dry; an octagonal dining room completely 
surrounded by other rooms and ventilated by a glass dome supported 
on pale green columns of Irish marble. But although so magnificently 
quartered he spent, at most, only a few weeks of the spring or autumn 
in his palace. Wherever he settled, a demon of restlessness always 
evicted him. 

So he spent his later years ceaselessly moving, from one home to an- 
other, or aboard his yacht, accompanied by a major-domo and six .secre- 
taries, two of W'hom were always on tluty. One of them remarked that 
Pulitzer .saw a.s much of his wife and children as he could; but the in- 
tensity of his family emotions was such that they could only be given 
rein at the price of sleepless nights, savage pain, and desperate weari- 
ness. Tall, hroatl-shouhlcred, emaciatctl, with a reddish-grey beard and 
dark hair flcckctl with white, it was his eyes that {■wople always re- 
meml>crr<l : one was tlull and half closed, the other was of a deep, bril- 
liant hluc whicli, so far from suggesting blindness, created the instant 
effect fjf a .searching, eagie-like glance. His personal entourage and his 
editors had constantly to exercise caution to av{>id offending his preju- 
dices and wounding his susccptihiliiics. In personal intercourse, he was 
always interesting, seldom companionable, taking all he could from the 
minds of others, but rarely giving much back, his method being to 
dispute anti to reap the liencfits of an aroused defense. 

His secretaries were retjuired, during their leisure hours, to read, 
digest, .sometimes to commit to memory, enormous quantities of 
printed matter with which to keep Pulitzer occupied during their tours 
of tluty. One tif them—Alleync Ireland— recorded that his personal ex- 
periences and tthservations were no longer his own— “they belonged to 
some tine else, to the blind man in whose service I was pledged to a 
vicarious absorption of ‘material.’” On one occasion Pulitzer com- 
plained of feeling utterly tired out mentally. Ireland inquired whether 
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he should stop talking. Pulitzer’s reply was an emphatic negative: 
“Never stop talking or reading, I must have something to occupy my 
all the time, however exhausted I am.” Could any condition of 
mind be worse than that in which the constant flogging of a tired brain 
was the only anodyne for its morbid irritability.^ 

Pulitzer delighted in refashioning the habits of thought of the men 
closely associated with him— and for this tyrannical purpose no form of 
duplicity was too cruel. At the World, it was his habit always to require 
two men on the same job and to then let them fight it out. The jxdicy, 
according to his associate and official biographer, Don C. Seitz, never 
worked. But, thought it often led to his discomfiture and despair, 
Pulitzer could never be persuaded to abandon it. Theodore Dreiser, 
who for a period worked as a space writer on the World, later recalled 
the atmosphere of suspicion, jealousy, and intrigue that Pulitzer’s policy 
generated in the city room. There was, Dreiser thought, “something 
disillusioning in the sharp contrast between the profe.sscd ideals and 
preachments of such a constantly moralizing journal as the W orld and 
the heartless and savage aspect of its internal economy. There was no 
time off for the space men, unless it was for all time. One was csiwclcd 
to achieve the results desired or get out; and if one tlitl achieve them 
the reward was nothing.” Another novelist, David (Jraham Phillips, 
after personal association with Pulitzer as an editorial writer, prtKlueed 
a portrait of him in The Great God Success which was far from affec- 
tionate, and which keenly hurt the sitter. liad he not been very fond 
of Phillips, and striven hard to develop in him a fitness for first place 
on the paper.? But to develop a personal affection for Pulitzer one 
needed a godlike compassion. The only road he knew to the human 
heart passed through rough territory. 

The posthumous fate of Pulitzer’s enterprises was ironical. All his 
fierce attachment was given to the morning World', he cared little for 
its evening counterpart, and scarcely even kept in touch with the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. The morning World he wanted to Iw tnorc jxjw- 
erful than the President. It was to go on, through the years, free to tell 
the truth and perform every service that should be performed in the 
public interest. After his death, it met with vicissitutlc. Eventually, it 
ceased publication. The evening World survived — but only as the New 
York organ of the Scripps-Howard chain. But the Post-Dispatch con- 
tinued to prosper under his heirs, and remained a power in its terri- 
tory. Pulitzer’s proud architectural monument in Newspaper Row was 
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soon dwarfed by towers far more pretentious, and passed to other uses 
than that U\t which it was built. The noble palace where he so seldom 
resided was converted into luxury apartments. It was as if all traces 
of his personality were condemned to be erased. 

But his fame was preserved by the School of Journalism which he 
cntlowcd at (lolumliia University. And the public, every year, was re- 
miitded of his name by the award of annual prizes provided for in his 
will. These rewarded newspapers for disinterested and meritorious 
public service; reporters for the accomplishment of some public good; 
cartoonists for excellence of a similar kind. They were liestowcd upon 
novelists whose work presented the wholesome atmosphere of Ameri- 
can life, and the highest standard of American manners and man- 
hocHl; and ujKin playwrights whose efforts met this condition; upon 
authors <if the Itest American biography, teaching patriotic and un- 
scllish service to the pc<»plc illustrated by an eminent example; upon 
historians, ftir the l»est hajk of the year on the history of the United 
States; ufwin pticts who were rccpurctl merely to produce the best hook 
of verse without reference to patriotism or morals. Annual announce- 
ment of the Pulit/.er awartls was always eagerly awaited, ami from some 
heaven of benevolent tyrants, an implacable spirit may have chuckled 
in satisfaction— naturally, far from complete. 

[2] l‘ROBt.KM IN YEt.I.OW 

As the twentieth century aged, splendor deserted the American social 
scene. The palaces at Newport stcKid shuttered and vacant. Fifth 
Avenue was a palisatk- of clustcrcrl towers. 'I'hosc few ornate mansions 
which liad survived their era seemed patiently to await the wreckers. 
Clhange sometimes struck the note tif irony. On Long Island, it was a 
mission of Russian fmdetarians that occupied the former home of 
Picrjtrmt Morgan. 

Hut, in the plclwian dusk, one altar to m.agnificcncc was raised and 
tendeti. Iwsi Anrcricans forget the nature of a princely life, they were 
furnished an illustration. Since it was likely to be final, ought it not also 
Iw supreme? W;is not exorbitance a duty? So it ap[icare<l, as the 
mcmori.d to grandeur look fiirm through two decades — realizing the 
architecture of fantasy, absorbing the pillage of centuries long past. Was 
this a resilience, a museum, a monument, or a tomb? Beyond his 
eightieth year, William Randolph Hcarst continued to perfect San 
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Simeon, continued to hold court there. Almost unanimously, visitors 

described it as “out of this world.” It was. 

The of San Simeon was about half the size of the State of 

Rhode Island, and stretched for fifty miles along the California coast, 
midway between San Francisco and Los Angeles, At its center, on an 
“enchanted hill,” a fabulous congeries of white buildings dazzlctl the 
eye; the master’s great house, twin towered, like a Spanish mission; 
the three guest houses that were as large as palaces; the various play 
houses. Thirty guests might be in residence, or fifty, or even a hundred. 
The master liked to surround himself with ambassa<lnrs and ministers, 
with frivolous royalties and pampered courtiers. Such they ought to 
have been, to be worthy of the background createtl for them, the way 
of life to which they were admitted. Only the times were at fault; not 
the host. Could he be blamed because the plenipotentiaries were no 
more than prosaic executives, administrators of his far-flung empire? 
Because the charming prodigals were only Hollywood fiilk, gay ytnnhs 
and pretty ladies? Had plebeian America yielded an arismcracy su- 
perior to these, would he not have summoned it ui his court? 

At San Simeon, an exquisite informality prevailed. It was true that 
“you never know all your fellow guests, who wander alwuit cxchangijig 
vague nods.” Yet only the unworldly would fail to be at e.ise; and 
“eventually some one greets you.” The obligations were few; atteiukince 
at the rituals of luncheon, dinner, and the nightly film show in a regal 
theater. For the rest, “the newcomer is left to his own dcvicc.N, and ilic 
casualness of the day is baflling." 

Baffling? Had a crassly regimented world obliteratctl caprice? Here, 
whim alone reigned. Pleasure depended upon imagination, nothing 
more: you simply had to lift the nearest telephone to ask for an auto- 
mobile, a tennis professional, a drink, a fishing outfit, or a ctiwltoy to 
ride with. And were there not, at hand, the inexhaustible womlcrs of 
the enchanted hill, awaiting exploration? The colonnaded gardens. 
The outdoor swimming pool large enough to sail a l>«i,it on, fed by a 
fountain resembling the splendid fountains of Michclattgclo, The sub- 
terranean gymnasium, beneath the tennis courts, with its goldcn- 
galleried indoor pool walled and roofed in Venetian glass tnttsaic. The 
majestic library. The opulent private suites in which visittirs were 
quartered — ^“a guest sleeps in Cardinal Richelieu's l>ed, o|K*ns his eyes 
to gaze upon a' Goya, reaches for a Camel in an alalustcr Ixix set on an 
ancient cassone." In their closets, guests found complete wardrobes. 
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anticipating the entire repertory of activities available for their pleasure. 
One ungrateful criticism was sometimes made by insomniacs, disturbed 
by the howling of wild beasts under their windows: the royal menagerie 
was, perhaps, a trifle too close. 

Guests were instructed to assemble in the great hall at seven-thirty. 
In this immense, lofty room, filled like all others with priceless objects 
of art, they awaited the arrival of the master, while butlers passed among 
them with cocktails. Sometimes he did not descend from his Gothic 
study until nine, or later. For he still worked, and he worked hard; the 
air around him was thick with flying messages. In a remote part of the 
building, telephones rang incessantly, teletypes chattered, telegraph 
instruments clicked; a chief secretary and his staff transmitted orders, 
tlccisions, policies, gathered news, prepared the master’s clip sheets; 
all day an<i ahnost all night [woplc came in and went out. Of this 
j)cr[)ctual bustle, guests saw very little. They waited until a secret panel 
in the wall of the great hall opened, and the master appeared from a 
carved elevator said to lie hung with paintings. He was a tall, powerful 
man, once slctuicr and erect, itow slightly stooped and paunchy. He had 
a king face like a horse, a thick neck, big clumsy bones. A guciit might 
itever, during the ctnirsc of his stay, he formally presented. But, should 
an introduction lie effected, one noticed that “when he turns to look 
at you his ice<okl lilue eyes htirc into your soul.” 

i’rc.sciuly, the court moved into the vast refectory that was the 
master’s artistic pride. There, seated at long antique tables, they feasted 
on su|>crh fcHitl, served amid priceless silver, ketchup bottles, jams and 
jellies in great profusion in homely labeled jars. These unlovely con- 
tainers, like the paper napkins so .surprising to the uninitiated, were not 
a huttiorous conceit but a sentimental piety: in boyhood, with his 
father, the master had camped out on this very spot. But the refectory 
itself suflicicntly demonstrated that Hcarst, living literally like a king, 
had Iwcn the nation’s numlicr one spender, surpassing Mr. Ford with 
his schtxilhouscs and Mr. Mellon with his paintings. Its richly carved 
Ceiling came from a North Italian sixteenth-century monastery and 
was the finest of his vast collection of carved ceilings. The walls of the 
huge hall were paneled with choir stalls taken from a Spanish cathe- 
dral; ;i fire hlami in an historic, monumental French Gothic fireplace; 
far above, there hung silken Sienese palio banners softly fluttering from 
e;tch side of the walls betweerj the high windows. The effect was over- 
powering, Afterwards, the private theater where movies were shown 
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seemed almost cosy, although it might easily scat two hundred; was 
hung with an antique, crimson, Italian brocatclle; and was illuminated 
by torcheres affixed to huge caryatides, walnut and gold. 

After the movies, the court filed back to the great hall. Sometimes, 
the master tarried with them briefly before ascending to his own 
quarters. In conversation, he confirmed a notion that had become 
legendary. Strongly emotional, apparently sincere in his professions, his 
talk made clear that he was no devotee of the science of ethics, that he 
was, indeed, peculiarly amoral. What wonder that he was known far 
and wide for his opinions, not his standards; that his editorial world 
was a world of sharp focus lacking the light and shadow of profound 
moral conviction? 

Did this lack of moral feeling have any relation to an inflexible rule 
at San Simeon — that death must never be mentioned in his presence? 
Did he supcrstitiously fear what might lie across its threshold ? Or, he* 
lieving that it opened only on extinction, did he resent its finality? 
Unlike ancient monarchs who chose to inhabit their ostentatious tombs, 
he could not be comforted by a belief that his accumulations would ac- 
company him. Yet accumulation had always been his mastering pas- 
sion, It was the sole architect of his incredible empire. It was the real 
spur to collections of art as stupendous as they were indiscriminate. 
After filling five lordly establishments, these had once overflowed into 
a city block of warehouses. Enough still remained to crowd a vaultlikc 
cave under the enchanted hill. And who could say what obscure urgency 
accounted for his insatiable lust to possess? 

Perhaps not even Hearst himself. Certainly not the American peo- 
ple, to whom, for more than fifty years, he had represented many 
things, from best to worst— and, throughout, had never ceased to l>e 
an enigma. During the first decade of the century he was, next to 
Theodore Roosevelt, the most spectacular and debated figure in the 
American political arena. On him centered the hopes of the discon- 
tented, the underprivileged, the oppressed; and, for a time, his dreaded 
shadow overhung the White House. At other times, a whirlwind of 
popular hatred threatened to destroy him. His papers were widely boy- 
cotted; in many towns, angry mobs hanged him in effigy. The socialist 
Upton Sinclair predicted Hcarst’s election as first Socialist President of 
the United States; later declared that of nothing in his whole life was 
he more ashamed than having believed in Hearst, A long line of 
eminent Americans from Theodore Roosevelt onward denounced 
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Hearst, generally as an enemy of everything that is noblest and best 
in our American tradition. Yet in 1946 the American Legion awarded 
to him its distinguished service medal, as “an outstanding American” 
universally known for his “intense patriotism.” During the first half 
of the century, no American in public life evoked more violent oscilla- 
tions of feelings, more intemperate extremes of judgment. Whatever 
the “real truth” about Hearst, one fact was undeniable. He continued 
to challenge the imagination of the American people. It could neither 
take him, nor let him alone. 

Those who tried to explain Hearst — ^whether for good or for evil — 
usually started from the premise that he was something unique in 
American civilization. Was not this a mistake? True, he was excep- 
tionally favored. Great inherited wealth endowed him with almost un- 
limited opportunity. Granted the possession of creative ambitions, he 
was in a position to realize them; and he could put his philosophy to 
the test of actual practice. Early in the century William Graham 
Sumner, who bclicvctl ethics to be purely relative, deplored the moral 
anarchy which occurred when men’s conduct was based on expediency, 
anil ran counter to their genuine convictions. This condition appeared 
to be exemplified by the great tycorms of Sumner’s generation. But what 
would hafi|)cn If a belief in expediency became the only genuine con- 
viction which men retained? If, being absolute materialists, they used 
moral and »x;iai ideals merely as instruments to achieve their private 
aims? Did not Hearst supply the answers to these questions? Even so, 
he was scarcely unique. He illustrated, on a high stage, on a national 
scale, the results of a commonly accepted attitude to life. Many Ameri- 
cans had adojned the philosophy of expediency; sincerely believed that 
whatever “worked” was true, right, and good; wanted nothing more 
than wealth or power, the two goals exalted by the society in which they 
lived. Hearst merely got there first, and more spectacularly. He may 
have been only the most conspicuous of American pragmatists. 

Hearst’s parents were very unlike in temperament and outlook, and 
he was strongly influenced by both. His father, George Hearst, had 
emigrated to GaUfornia in the gold rush. One of the original sharers in 
the celebrated (kimstock Lode, the elder Hearst went on to acquire in- 
terests in gold and copper mines, as well as vast properties in California 
anil Mexico. Typically the robber baron of his time, he soon found, 
like his colleagues fames G. Fair and Leland Stanford, that his enor- 
mous holdings made a political career desirable. To further this, he 
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bought the Examiner, a San Francisco newspaper, and made himself a 
power in municipal and state affairs. He died a member of the United 
States Senate, to which an obedient machine had elevated him for the 
better protection of his property. 

Before accepting wealth and an elderly husband, Hearst’s mother had 
been a schoolteacher. A gentlewoman by birth and breeding, she tried 
to counteract the father’s influence on their son. George Hearst fur- 
nished a prime example of hard practicality and ruthless methods, but 
his wife had a sensitive conscience which asserted the social obligations 
of great wealth. Resolutely, she attempted to saturate the boy with 
“culture”; to imbue him with a love of art; to inculcate in him the 
sentimental idealism which she applied to a wide range of philan- 
thropies. Hearst’s temper and methods were to be those of his father. 
But it was his mother who inspired his early interest in “reform,” and 
who awakened an uneasy respect for culture which later made him 
secure, for his papers, many of the most distinguished literary talents 
of the time. 

Hearst was sent to a fashionable school in the East. It did not seek to 
persuade him to stay. He entered Harvard where, according to his 
contemporary George Santayana, he was little esteemed by the student 
body. His plebeian origin, unconventional ways, and prodigal ex- 
travagance displeased the undergraduate mind, for which a standard 
was set by Beacon Hill. But Hearst’s budding powers as a newspaper 
owner and manager made him invaluable to the Lampoon, which he 
rescued from financial disaster. The rebuffs administered by social 
snobbery merely provoked him to greater flagrancy. He was suspended 
for a time; finally, he was expelled. The bitter contempt which the 
Hearst press later lavished on Eastern Society, and on academic insti- 
tutions and their faculties, may well have had its source in his un- 
satisfying experience at Harvard. 

Upon leaving Harvard, Hearst went to New York. There he made a 
thorough study of the methods and policies which Joseph Pulitzer was 
using to secure mass circulation for the World. Returning to San Fran- 
cisco, Hearst in 1887 persuaded his father to let him take over the 
Examiner. The Senator gave his consent reluctantly; he h.id no high 
opinion of his son’s abilities, and he considered publishing the least 
amusing of ways to lose money. But Hearst’s motives, however ec- 
centric they appeared, were eminently practical. He didn’t want to go 
into any business that would take a long, dull preparation. To him the 
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newspaper business seemed to offer more attractions than any other- 
more immediate attractions, and as many ultimate rewards. So he said 
shortly afterwards; the statement illuminated his subsequent career. 
Nevvspaper publishing was not, for him, either a public service or a 
platform, except incidentally. It was a business, conducted for private 
profit. But it was a business which offered to a wilful, unconventional 
temperament more opportunities than any othet to give free rein to 
personal impulse— and to make money by doing so. 

The soundness of this insight Hearse soon demonstrated in San 
Francisco, with a journalistic pattern that was later to enable him to 
reach millions of Americans, the country over, every day, and influence 
public opinion as no other man, except perhaps the President, was able 
to do. I'rom the very outset, a Hcarst paper reflected the psychology 
and personality of Hcarst himself. Its chief permanent purpose was 
revenue; its only policy was expediency; its views on public affairs, the 
actions which it urged or campaigned against, were determined, at any 
given titnc, by the impulses and objectives which for the moment hap- 
pened ici be controlling Hcarst. Flexibility was the dominant char- 
acteristic of a Hcarst newspaper; but public memory is short, and few 
noticed, from month to inotuh, how remarkably inconsistent a lively, 
volatile sheet couKl be. Whim easily passed for principle. 

Hcarst took over from Pulitzer, and developed to an extreme perfec- 
tion of which IHdifzcr was never capable, the chief ingredients of yel- 
low journalism. Lurid stories; juicy scandals; provocative, strident 
headlines; the discovery of a fresh sensation every day: with these he 
arrestet! attention, gained readers. When the day’s events yielded noth- 
ing sensational, Hcarst newsmen created the news— dreamed up a 
sensatifiii or actually produced one. To reach the hearts of the naive, 
Hcarst incubated the first “sob sister” in journalistic history, and de- 
veloped a long, able line of succcsstjrs. To capture the hasty, he fostered 
the talents of men who were to become America’s most powerful car- 
toonists: Homer Davenport, T. A, Dorgan, Bud Fisher. To woo the 
literate, he secured features from the most celebrated writers. His 
goltlen net snared Mark Twain, Rudyard Kipling, Jack London, Am- 
brose Bierce, Stephen Oane; later, such crusaders for reform as Henry 
George, Lla M. Tarl>ell, Upton Sinclair, Charles Edward Russell. This 
youth, half playboy, half rabl>k rouscr, and all embryonic tycoon, who, 
according to Bierce, looked like an unearthly child and spoke in a 
voice like the fragrance of violets made audible, decided that any paper 
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which he published had, in one respect, to be unique. Its range of con- 
tents must be such as to provide something for every category of in- 
telligence. People might praise the paper or damn it; so long as it was 
capable of raising their temperature, he didn’t especially care what they 
felt. But a Hearst paper must be one which nobody could, if he chose, 
ignore. 

Like Pulitzer, Hearst saw that vigorous intervention in public af- 
fairs would attract circulation. He surmised that, to be effective, it 
ought to combine attack, exposure, and the appeal to principle which 
is always so persuasive to the righteous. Truculence, scandal, and moral 
idealism composed a new formula. The brew proved to be as intoxi- 
cating as he anticipated. The plain people swallowed it and seethed. 
Then they rolled up their shirt sleeves and tried to trounce the miscre- 
ant. What came to be called “Hearstism” often roughly interfered with 
the accepted economic and political processes of the nation. It crystal- 
lized into a threatening force the blind need and ignorance and re- 
sentment of those at the bottom. It stirred the mire, and brought up a 
plug-ugly. 

As time passed, conservatives, capitalists, large-scale employers of 
labor, the minions of great corporations in Congress and the state legis- 
latures, all began to declare that the Hearst press represented the very 
dregs of journalism. Was it not preaching the destruction of the estab- 
lished order, the dissolution of the American system? Hearst papers 
were banned from homes where carriages stood at the door. But their 
circulations soared, nevertheless. Hearst got the people. He also got — 
for a time— the reformers, the radical wing of the intellectuals, the con- 
science ridden. It was these who, later still, became his most violent 
detractors. 

When, at length, the idealists and reformers deserted Hearst, they 
could not forgive him for their own mistake. They had assumed him 
to be, like themselves, pure in heart. He wasn’t; he had never really 
pretended to be. It was an ancient story: “the Jews of old were looking 
for a Messiah, but they pictured him as a king coming on a throne to 
do what they wanted done.” The reformers wanted a Parsifal. When 
they found that they had a very sullied Lancelot, their indignation 
boiled over. They protested that Hearst had deluded them. They had 
merely deceived themselves. Hearst needed no Richard Wagner to 
show him that a pure idealist may also be a pure fool. It was one of 
his earliest intuitions. 
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, Hearn always conformed to a pattern of realism 
'idcnt during his first intervention in public affairs, 
king over the Examiner, he launched a ferocious at- 
ithern Pacific Railroad. This Huntington-Stanford- 
w was the malevolent “octopus” of the Far West. It 
:s and the economy. It was an outstanding enemy of 
s a major obstacle to the welfare of the plain people, 
t’s campaign produced valuable results. It brought the 
i the Federal government; forced it to pay an ancient 
: treasury; reduced its tyrannical power. But an odd, 
It, intermission had occurred in Hearst’s attack. Why, 
he issue, had he revived it? Some reporters asked old 
ijton. Sourly, the magnate told them. It was, he said, 
I’t keep him on the payroll." The Southern Pacific 
ly Hearst thirty thousand dollars “in order to enjoy 
lostility in the columns of the Examiner." The attack 
d; when the railroad reneged, Hearst promptly re- 

, as Representative Johnson of California charged on 
rcss, that Hearst was “a common, ordinary, everyday 
w highwayman of the newspajier world”? Not ncccs- 
ified other things, more important to the nation, and 
;nsible to idealists. It indicated that Hearst, when he 
against privilege, was primarily fighting for Hearst. 
1 that Hearst was fighting privilege with the weapons 
isader against the plutocracy who adopted the methods 
Rockefellers and their like — this was a novelty indeed! 
found it perplexing. They preferred their reformers 
in" methods. They really liked their Morgans and 
ofess only good motives; to uphold Christian morality 
I to exemplify it. From the very outset, Hearst looked 
crick. 

fie didn’t care. Hearst was fighting against privilege; 
:j adopt him as their champion. But other good Ameri- 
easingly troubled, as his crusades progressed, bec.iusc 
accompanied by a noise notably unlike the fragrance 
tudible. For them, Hearst raised an ethical issue. Do 
the use of means that are dubious, if not downright 
ng Hearst after he had become a power in national 
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politics, Lincoln Steffens reported that he seemed “to think that 
democracy is an end in itself, and that the end justifies the means— his 
journalism.” This, Steffens surmised, meant that "to give us a better 
government he would make us a worse people.” Such, too, was the 
verdict reached by many Americans sympathetic to the reforms which 
Hearst’s early crusades supported. 

Yet was not Hearst a typical product of the system whose other 
typical products he was so savagely attacking? The important thing 
about him, as Steffens acknowledged many years later, was that he 
suffered from no moral illusions; he understood that in the life of 
society it is economic, rather than moral, forces that count. The Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise had made possible the rise to power of 
Morgans and Rockefellers, by methods often profoundly immoral. And 
the system also asserted that social welfare is contingent upon unre- 
stricted private profit. Now it appeared that abridgement of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the powerful could be had — at a price. The price was 
the aggrandizement of Hearst. Would the American people be any 
better off if the powers of Morgans and Rockefellers were curbed— ami 
seized— by a Hearst? This was the real question which Hearst raised. 
It was also a question which nobody thought to ask. 

From San Francisco, Hearst moved on to New York. His object was 
to vanquish Pulitzer, and to conquer the East. Senator Hearst, ap- 
parently distrusting his son’s reckless extravagance, had vested control 
of his seventeen-million-dollar estate in his widow. Borrowing on his 
inheritance, Hearst flung millions into his long, historic duel with 
Pulitzer. He raided the brilliant staff which Pulitzer had a.sscmbled: in 
one day, Hearst captured Morrill Goddard, the “yellow” genius of 
Pulitzer’s Sunday magazine; Pulitzer bought him back; Heanst bought 
him again, and kept him. Eventually, he acquired Arthur Brisbane, who 
was to become the most widely read editorial writer in the country. 
Brisbane had prestige among the intellectuals and reformers. His father, 
Albert Brisbane, had been one of the earliest American socialists, a 
member of the celebrated colony at Brook Farm, whose book The 
Social Destiny of Man was admiringly remembered. Arthur Brisbane 
was a man of many talents, not all of which were praiseworthy. But 
one was to prove extremely valuable to Hearst; Brisbane’s ability to 
talk politics and philosophy in the language of truckmen. This ability, 
which became Hearst’s principal instrument for influencing public 
opinion, ultimately made Brisbane a millionaire, a quasi-partner of his 
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employer, and the most highly paid of American journalists, with a 
reputed annual salary of a quarter of a million dollars. During the forty 
years of their association, it was often stated that “the Hearst of today 
is, to a great degree, the product of Mr. Arthur Brisbane.” Nothing 
could have been further from the truth. The ideas were Hearst’s. Bris- 
bane was a reputation, a signature: a stooge. 

From his duel with Pulitzer, Hearst emerged as the undisputed 
master of mass journalism. And he had also become a man of power in 
national politics. In the bitter Presidential campaign of 1896, Hearst 
supported Bryan against McKinley. He was almost the only newspaper 
owner of national prominence who took this stand, and it made him 
the outstanding champion of the common people in their grim rebel- 
lion against the money power and big business. He was preaching 
democracy, government ownership, nationalism. In San Francisco and 
New York, he was attacking local combines; on the national scene, the 
great trusts. The savage, brilliant carttK>ns in which Homer Daven- 
port portrayed Mark Hanna as a corpulent plutocrat covered with 
dollar marks, McKinley sitting on his knee like a ventriloquist’s 
dummy—these swept the country, fanned class hatred into flame. Was 
not Hearst the most implacable enemy of the established order? So, 
indeed, it seemed. Few recalled that Senator Hearsl’s estate included 
vast beddings in silver mines. Bryan had declared for the free coinage 
of silver. 

After McKinley had been installed in the White House, Hearst de- 
termined to intervene in foreign policy. Conscientious Americans had 
long Ijccn appalled by talcs of Spanish misrule and cruelty in Cuba. 
Capitalists foresaw profit in the economic development of a backward 
island, should it achieve independence. An insurrection was brewing 
in Cuba. Should the United States intervene; if necessary, go to war? 
Opinion over the country was oddly divided. McKinley and Mark 
Hanna, the accredited spokesmen of big business, were against war. 
So were men like Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, William 
James; no friends to unbridled capitalism. Theodore Roosevelt, already 
a shitting symlxtl of sttcial reform, wanted war. William Graham 
Sumner, who taught that reform was a delusion, preached against 
war. In Washington, old Henry .A.dams, convinced that civilization 
was rapitily going to hell and that nothing could be done about it, 
amused him.sclf by devising political strategy for the Cuban revolu- 
tionary junta. In this confused atmosphere, Hearst arrived at a very 
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practical deduction. A war would boost newspaper circulation; a war 
provided the liveliest of issues. Hcarst wanted war. He sent the painter 
Frederick Remington to Cuba for pictures of “a gallant revolution.” 
Remington found no revolution, and so informed him. Hearst’s reply 
told the whole story: “You furnish the pictures and I’ll furnish the 
war.” 

If Hearst did not actually furnish the war, he did, at least, whip 
public sentiment into a frenzy that made war inevitable. Hearst news- 
men industriously created news designed to inflame hatred against 
Spain. Girl-martyrs to Spanish lust were invented, and their pitiable 
stories spread over the land. The fabulous exploits of an imaginary 
group of American volunteers provided another sensation. An indis- 
creet private letter of the Spanish Ambassador was filched from the 
Havana post office; Hearst played it up as the “worst insult to the 
United States in its history.” When war was finally declared, Hearst 
had the best correspondents in the field; debonair Richard Harding 
Davis, who became a national hero, and masterly James Creclman. 

He pushed the “journalism of action” to unprecedented limits. After 
Manila had surrendered, it was rumored that a Spanish fleet was setting 
out for the Philippines by way of the Suez Canal. Hearst promptly 
chartered a vessel, sent it to the Suez Canal under British colors, and 
ordered it sunk there should the Spainsh fleet try to pass. That this 
project violated international law and might have brought on war with 
Great Britain apparently caused him no qualms. But when the war 
was over, Hcarst had accomplished his aim. He had the largest circula- 
tion in the country. Only an old-fashioned publicist like Mwin Law- 
rence Godkin would predict the death of democracy from the fact that 
“a blackguard boy with several millions of dollars at his disposal has 
more influence on the use a great nation may make of its credit, of its 
army and navy, of its name and traditions, than all the statesmen and 
philosophers and professors in the country.” For was not this the new 
journalism, freshly minted for the new century? 

From the cresting wave of his success, Hcarst suddenly sank into 
ignominy. Renewing his campaign against McKinley as the puppet of 
monopoly and Wall Street, he carried it to a pitch of virulence that 
shocked decent folk. What did he mean by publishing a verse which 
prophesied that a bullet was speeding “to stretch McKinley on his 
bier”? What did he mean by declaring, editorially, that "if bad inten- 
tions and bad men can be got rid of only by killing, then killing must 
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be done”? Was he merely trying to sound the warning that monopoly 
and contempt for the common people bred anarchy? 

When the President was assassinated by a supposed anarchist, Hearst 
was branded as an accomplice. In many towns, he was hanged or 
burned in effigy. The Grand Army of the Republic — predecessor of 
the American Legion which so long afterwards was to honor his 
patriotism— instituted a boycott of his papers. Theodore Roosevelt, Mc- 
Kinley’s successor in the White House, whose career had been enor- 
mously advanced by the war which Hearst helped to precipitate, singled 
him out for opprobrium. In his message to Congress, the new President 
castigated "those who, on the stump and in the public press, appeal to 
the dark and evil spirits of malice and greed, envy and sullen hatred." 
Nobody had to ask whom he meant. Hearst took to working with a 
revolver beside him. 

Yet his circulations continued to mount. Labor was with him; the 
submerged {lopiilations of the great cities; the discontented farmers. 
And William Jennings Bryan, still their “peerless leader,” was with him 
too. Bryan suggested that he invade Chicago, and when he did so re- 
warded him with the presidency of the National Association of Demo- 
cratic Clubs. Organized labor invited him to establish a paper in Los 
Angeles, a notoriously anti-labor city, and he did. Why not go into 
{Kjlitics? He began to organize the Democratic clubs as an instrument 
for his own political advancement. Making a deal with Charles F. 
Murphy, the Tammany boss, he had himself elected to Congress. 
There, however, he could not be kept fettered to his desk, but as often 
as {xjssible escaped to the outside world. He had seven papers, now; if 
he made few speeches in Qjngrcss, through them he spoke in a master- 
ful way to millions. Already, he was looking to 1904, and the next 
Presidential elcctioti. A [xilitical leader, who was to keep the country 
in a turmoil for a decade, had been born. 

The Hearst press now intensified its attack on privilege, monopoly, 
corporate power, the “plundcrbund’ of great bankers, the trusts. 
Hearst ’s new campaigns spread over a wide area of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. They pavctl the way for the more accurate and scholarly re- 
ports of S. S. McClure’s brilliant staff of muckrakers. They also regis- 
tered substantial practical accomplishment. He had exposed the “em- 
balmed beef” scandal of the recent war; turning again to the beef 
trust, he attacked its terrorization of competitors, brought lawsuits 
against the packers, and forced an injunction on them. In the great 
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coal strike, he intervened on behalf of the miners led by John Mitchell, 
and ultimately secured Federal action against the coal trust. In New 
York, he succeeded in jailing the president of the ice trust. In Chicago, 
he associated himself with Clarence Darrow and John Peter Altgeld 
in their fight for municipal ownership of public utilities and other re- 
forms. And, simultaneously, the advertising columns of the Hcarst 
press were open to manufacturers of poisonous patent medicines, to 
houses of assignation, to promoters of fraudulent stock schemes; its 
editorial opinions on matters theatrical — as the journalist Will Irwin 
soon proved — wtre nakedly for sale. 

Meanwhile, anxiety rose in the citadels of conservatism. Dangerous 
enough as a publicist, where would political aspiration carry this “mil- 
lionaire radical”.? The Morgans and Rockefellers understood the omi- 
nous implications of his political creed. “Combination and organization 
are necessary steps in industrial progress,” Hearst declared. “We are 
advancing toward a complete organization in which the government 
will stand at the head and be the trust of trusts. It is ridiculous to at- 
tempt to stop this development.” But — wasn’t this socialism.? 

To the plain people, the damning label of socialism seemed ir- 
relevant. They agreed with Hearst that “the government of the nation 
... is no longer a government of the people organized for their own 
betterment. It has degenerated into a corporation of organized monop- 
oly operating ... for the enrichment of a small predatory cla.ss.” Cer- 
tainly it was true, as a contemporary publication alleged, that the 
Hearst “movement” stood “for every phase of social and economic dis- 
content. It has its tinge of fanaticism. In the minds of many adherents 
of it, the movement is idealistic and Utopian.” 

Yet this was nothing new. In the American political arena all re- 
form movements— originating in frustration, and inimical to things- 
as-they-are — were idealistic, and in some sense utopian. For what was 
more utopian than the American dream itself, the hope of a truly 
democratic way of life.? The element of novelty in the Hcarst move- 
ment lay in another quarter: the frame of mind of the people who 
flocked to it. Here were Americans, millions of them, who had seem- 
ingly abandoned the traditional form of American political action. They 
felt it useless to join with their fellow citizens in dealing with public 
problems at first hand. They had resolved to look to a single individual 
to deal with social and political ills. They were ready to delegate re- 
sponsibility for the content and context of individual life to a kindly 
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paternal government. Was this a merely transient despair? Or was it a 
permanent disillusion with the democratic method of achieving demo- 
cratic ideals? 

Hcarst ottered himself to the Democratic convention of 1904 as a 
candidate for the Prc.sidcntial nomination. His cause was pleaded by 
Clarence Darrow, and although he failed to capture the nomination, 
he secured a sufRcicnt number of votes to establish him as a prospec- 
tive claimant. In the following year, having broken with Tammany 
Hall, he ran for mayor of New York City as the candidate of a third 
party that was little more than his personal machine; yet he enlisted 
the support of many eminent citizens who saw in him a vigorous foe 
of corruption, an upright champion of reform. In the election, the 
Tammany forces resorted to fraud; officially, Hcarst was defeated by 
thirty-five hundred votes. A year later, again as the candidate of his own 
party, Hcarst rati for governor of New York. The eyes of the whole 
nation were on him; it was clear that, if elected, nothing could stop 
his nomitiation for the Presidency in igoB. Charles Evans Hughes, 
fresh from his meteoric rise to fame as prosecutor of the insurance 
ring, was drafted t<i o{jpnse Hcarst. Presitlent Theodore Roosevelt per- 
sonally intervened in the whirlwiml, frenzied ctunpaign. A rising tide 
of Hcarsti.sm thrcatcnctl to sweep the state. On election night, the na- 
tion anxiously awaited the New York returns. Hcarst was defeated — 
but by less than sixty thousand votes. 

While tltc campaign raged, Hcarst had in his possession material 
which might have won him the governorship of New York, and put 
him far on the rtiatl to the White House. For two years, humble em- 
ployes t»f the iitandarii Oil Company had rifled the files of the corpora- 
tion by night; brought corrc.sjwn<lcncc to the Hcarst offices, where it 
was photographed; replaced it in the files before morning. The letters 
were deeply incriminating. Mn.st of them were written by, or addressed 
to. Joint 1 ). ArclilKtld, vice-president of Standard Oil, and they proved 
that certain Senators and Representatives were stipendiaries of the 
corporation, retained and paid to protect its legislative interests, Hcarst 
began i.ssuing the.se letters during the Presidential campaign of 1908, 
and continued their publication over four years. They shocked the 
country. 'I'hcy caused panic in high quarters. liven Presitlent Roosevelt 
fcniiul it necessary to summon Hcarst to the White House — he wished 
to be assured that none of the cfirrcspndence contained material that 
could be interpreted to his discredit. Why had not Hcarst released 
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these letters during his campaign? Apparently, because he had political 
affiliations with some o£ the individuals involved, and at that time was 
in no position to expose them. But, after all the material had been pub- 
lished, a less agreeable question was flung at him. Why— with so much 
authentic and incontrovertible evidence in his possession — ^had lie found 
it necessary to perpetrate, and play up, five cleverly forged letters? That 
they were forged, Collier*s established beyond doubt, thus exposing 
Hearst in his own most spectacular exposure. But the question was 
never answered. 

The Hearst with whom a later generation of Americans were to be- 
come familiar emerged at the outbreak of the First World War. Before 
the United States joined the Allies, Hearst strongly championed the 
German cause, defending unrestricted submarine warfare, protesting 
against the “draining of our food supplies and military supplies to 
Europe.” After the United States entered the conflict, the Hearst press 
continued to derogate the Allies, and defended the ^Germans as often 
as possible. Theodore Roosevelt asserted that Hearst was “doing his 
best to weaken the effect of our war against Germany.” Other spokes- 
men for the nation’s military effort charged him with conveying “the 
subtle poison of insidiously disloyal utterances,” and declared that “his 
power for evil is immeasurable.” A boycott of Hearst papers spread 
widely. Once again he was hanged and burned in effigy. A Senate in- 
vestigation established a connection between the Hearst press and Ger- 
man agents in the United States. It also revealed that certain Hearst 
employees were on the payroll of the German government. 

In 1927, the Hearst press tried to precipitate a war with Mexico. In 
this instance, it was clear that Hearst had his own interests at heart. He 
owned vast properties in Mexico; immense ranches, valuable mines. 
And the Mexican government, under President Callcs, was putting 
into effect the policy of expropriating foreign holdings decreed by the 
revolutionary Constitution. A beginning was being made with the 
properties of the oil companies. Hearst alleged a Mexican plot against 
the United States, purportedly involving the bribing of four Senators, 
two of them being the “insurgents” William E, Borah and George W. 
Norris. The Senate promptly opened an investigation. Heanst’s docu- 
ments, offered in evidence, proved to be clumsy forgeries. When their 
fraudulency had been absolutely established, Hearst admitted it as a 
possibility. Nevertheless, he insisted, “the essential facts contained in 
the documents were not fabricated” — though these “facts” existed no- 
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■where else. After the investigation closed, Senator Norris contemptu- 
ously told the nation that “the Hearst system of newspapers, spreading 
like a venomous web to all parts of our country, constitutes the sewer 
system of American journalism.” 

As the years passed, an increasing number of Americans came to 
share Norris’ opinion. For Hearst’s activities swiftly darkened; often 
had a sinister look. In conjunction with certain leading shipbuilding 
and steel interests, he subsidized the unsavory William B. Shearer, 
who helped to wreck the Geneva Disarmament Conference called by 
President Coolidge. In Chicago, he supported the corrupt administra- 
tion of William Hale Thompson; and in circulation wars there em- 
ployed gunmen and gangsters to create a reign of terror. In New York, 
his political creature was Mayor John F. Hylan, a public servant con- 
spicuous neither for intelligence nor integrity. On the national political 
scene, he effected alliances with the most reactionary elements in both 
major parties. 

He began to preach a new ‘‘Americanism.” It supported the ill- 
reputed American Liberty League, and that dubious patriot, Father 
Coughlin. It was implacably hostile to organized labpr. It extolled 
Adolf Hitler. Hitler, Hearst declared, would “accomplish a measure of 
good not only for his own people but for all humanity.” He affirmed 
that Hitler was beginning a struggle which all liberty-loving peoples 
were bound to follow with understanding and sympathy. Was it not 
natural, therefore, for the Hearst press to publish widely the literary 
efforts of Herman Goering? Had not Hearst, somewhat earlier, in- 
structed his editors to “disregard, or cover perfunctorily, subjects which 
are merely important, but not interesting”? Perhaps Goering, as a 
journalist, was “interesting” in the way that Hitler, as a political leader, 
was “good.” Surely it was ungenerous of critics to point out that the 
Nazi propaganda division in Berlin had signed a profitable contract 
for the Hearst news service; to hint that, in return, Hearst might have 
been willing to assume the role of authorized disseminator of Nazi 
propaganda in the United States! 

Once, the underprivileged classes of the United States had looked to 
Hearst as their champion, their political savior. But, by the mid-nineteen 
thirties, to a nationwide radio audience, Hearst was speaking of the 
proletariat as “without property of any kind, and without the construc- 
tive or executive ability to acquire any.” Was this class, “which is the 
least able successfully to manage its own affairs, the best able to man- 
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age the affairs of a natioo”? Indeed, did “our competent business men, 
who have built the wealth of this nation, want to be plundered and 
driven out of business by a thriftless and shiftless crew of organized 
incompetents”? As for government by the plain people, what else was 
it than “government by the least capable and the least conscientious 
clement of the community— government by the mob, government by 
ignorance and avarice”? 

For Hcarst, who at the outset of his career had professed himself a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, was pleading, now, for the rule of a Hamil- 
tonian plutocracy. He intended to be the savior of American capitalism. 
And it was a role for which he was not unsuited. He had inflated his 
inherited seventeen millions of dollars to some two hundred and twenty 
millions. Outside the field of publishing, his properties were stupen- 
dous. In the business of publishing, he could be described as a one-man 
trust. He was estimated to have thirty million readers in America. He 
owned twenty-nine newspapers in eighteen cities. His Sunday supple- 
ment, distributed by other publishers as well as his own papens, covered 
the entire country. He owned ten magazines, a newspaper syndicate, 
an international news service. He owned eight radio stations, and he 
made news films. And what he owned, he owned in person. Like Henry 
Ford, he had always held his hundreds of millions apart from and 
above the banks. 

Yet it was said of him, at this splendid summit of achievement, that 
he was an economic anachronism. And this appeared to be true. For, 
whereas Ford regarded capital as something to be put to work, Hcarst 
had always considered it something to buy things with. Having made 
his money off the bourgeois world, he treated it as if it came to him by 
divine right rather than by his own shrewdness. His personal expenses 
were reputed to run to fifteen million dollars a year. His {wlicy regard- 
ing the economic direction of his publishing empire was equally self- 
indulgent, and absolutely arbitrary. In his whole career, he had sold 
only one newspaper. “When a Hcarst newspaper loses money, the 
chief may simply toss in some more raw meat in the form of cash. He 
may change editors, raise hell here and there, but the proposition is 
never abandoned, no matter how hopeless, so long as it gives him a 
voice.” 

In the late nineteen-thirties, rumor predicted the imminent collapse 
of the Hearst empire. This prediction was premature. The empire did 
not collapse: there were many creditors, banks and newsprint manu- 
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facturcrs dominating the enterprise who wanted to hold the giant 
together a while longer. They forced a rcorganizationj depriving 
Hearst of financial authority, and assuming it themselves. Six Hearst 
newspapers were sold or killed. He was divested of a magazine, a news 
service, six radio stations. Valuable real-estate holdings were put on the 
market. Large portions of the Hearst art collection were removed from 
storage and placed on sale in a department store. Gossip asserted that 
his new financial overlords required drastic economics in his personal 
expenditures; his allowance was reported as being a paltry five millions 
a year. But he retained full editorial control of a still vast publishing 
domain. So he remained a power in the land. To his readers, however, 
he need no longer seem “almost like a myth.” While financiers had 
Iwcn strenuously salvaging the tycoon, artists had been quietly at work 
on the man. He would not lack immortality of a kind; he had entered 
the realm of art. William Randtilph Hearst, the ma*n, was jwrtrayed, 
for all who cared to see, in Orson Welles’ film, CAtizen Kane, in Aldous 
Huxley’s novel. After Many a Summer Dies the Swan. Neither portrait 
made him admirable. 

What his fellow citizens thought of Hearst was perhaps important in 
only one respect. Any judgment passed on him was likewise a verdict 
on the society which had brctl, ntairishcd, and prospered him. In judg- 
ing Hearst, Americans would really be judging themselves. For he was 
chiefly significant as an illustrative social product, a specimen in whom 
typical attributes existed in a highly developed form. He was a result 
of the materialism of American society. He exemplified the con.se- 
qucnces of its cult of expediency as an ecjuivalent for morality. He 
flourished under the .authority of its conviction that collective social 
welfare and a dcm{x:ratic way of life arc engendered by an individ- 
ualistic capitalism, so far as possible exempt from social accountability. 

Meanwhile, American philosophers and educators were emphasizing 
the increasing collectivistic character of American society. Among 
them, many wished to align education with the broad democratic 
tendencies in American life. They proposed to expountl “tho.se values 
of the American cultural heritage which would aid in the task of 
insuring democratic control of the new technology, the new inter- 
dependence of life.” Against this program, William Rantlolph Hearst 
launched one of the most vigorous of all his many crusades. Perhaps, 
in his reactionary old age, he could scarcely be expected to believe that 
there existed a genuine need for developing collective responsibility 
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for American well-being. To him, the meeting of this need had the 
look of communism. To many of his fellow citizens it appeared to be 
nothing more than the function of democracy. 

[3] BLUESTOCKING IN BABYLON 

A powerful reaction against yellow journalism from within the press 
itself appeared, in 1896, to be highly improbable. What seemed al- 
together likely was the triumph, everywhere, of the methods of Pulitzer 
and Hearst, however repugnant these might be to conscientious pub- 
lishers and a conservative public. The old-fashioned press had been 
made obsolete, overnight. Could circulation be attracted by anything 
save sensationalism? Although a good many homes, schools and clubs 
deliberately excluded the World and the Journal in 1896, they were 
believed to hold the formula of the future. 

But it was in that very year that the first guns in the aggressive war 
against yellow journalism were heard. To many onlookers, the cam- 
paign seemed all but hopeless. Had the onlookers been acquainted 
with all the facts, they might have accounted the fight lost even before 
it was begun. For there was no war chest to offset the millions of 
dollars which Hearst and Pulitzer were pouring into their private 
contest. There was no immediate prospect of public support. Materially, 
the campaign was based upon nothing more promising than the union 
of a bankrupt paper and an insolvent publisher. If, from the outside, 
the undertaking looked dubious, from the inside it looked worse. It 
represented the supremacy of gall for a country newspaperman bur- 
dened with debts. Such was Adolph S. Ochs’ personal opinion of his 
project to take over the stricken New York Times. 

On both sides, the union was a marriage of expediency. The stock- 
holders of the paper wished, i£ possible, to retrieve their investment. 
Experts had warned them that it would require several millions of 
dollars to resuscitate the Times. The millions were not forthcoming. 
They accepted Ochs’ offer for the paper as a last resort. As his biog- 
rapher revealed fifty years afterwards, Ochs was taking a desperate 
gamble in an effort to retrieve his personal fortunes. He owned a suc- 
cessful newspaper in Chattanooga, Tennessee. But he had invested 
heavily in other enterprises, and the panic of 1893 made these invest- 
ments worthless. Although it was not known at the time, he was 
technically insolvent. Faced with the alternatives of retrenchment and 
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possible security, or vast extension of risk and possible total failure, he 
chose to gamble. 

In this, he illustrated a paradox characteristic of American business- 
men of his generation. They were, in general, intellectual conservatives 
who, in their personal careers, applied the most speculative radicalism 
to practical affairs. Ochs was invetcratcly opposed to all radicalism 
in the field of ideas. But at the greatest crisis in his professional life, 
his course could scarcely have been more radical. He was thirty-eight 
years old. At the age of eleven, he had started in the newspaper busi- 
ness as a carrier. Thereafter, he had worked up, from printer’s devil, 
through all the departments of a small-town paper. At twenty, he 
borrowed two hundred and fifty dollars to buy the Chattanooga Times. 
He installed himself as publisher with a working capital of twelve 
dollars and fifty cents. He succeeded in lifting the paper to prosperity 
anti prestige. 

Ochs was to duplicate this achievement, on a far more spectacular 
scale, in New York. As the success of the Times was to prove, his 
strongest assets were a conviction about the public, and a concept of 
the nature of news. Their value far exceeded his own estimate. On 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as its publisher, he said that the success of 
the Times was beyond the earlier dreams of those who were its chief 
beneficiaries. In 1896, with a circulation of about nine thousand, he set 
his mark at reaching fifty thousand local readers. By 1921, the Times 
had a daily circulation of a third of a million, and a Sunday circulation 
of more thaiv half a million, with readers throughout the country. In 
1946, the daily circulation stood at more than six hundred thousand. 

Ochs was convinced that a large portion of the public was composed 
of intelligent, thoughtful people. I'hough the rapidly mounting cir- 
culation and advertising of the yellow press appeared to prove him 
wrong, he resolved to abstain from what he later characterized as 
coarse, vulgar and inane features, muckraking and crusades of every 
character. The appeal of his paper was to be based on nothing more 
sensational than fairness, accuracy, and intelligibility. Its object was to 
give the new.s, all the news. It would so far as possible or feasible, make 
impersonal the treatment of news and its interpretation. Since he was 
directly attacking the yellow press, he tried to sum this up in a motto — 
"all the news that’s fit to print.” As he later acknowledged, it was made 
sport of and ridiculed. But it was destined to become the paper’s 
permanent slogan, thus long surviving its original purpose— and per- 
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haps confusing a generation of readers ignorant of the journalistic 

conditions which justified its original adoption. 

By 1946, even the 'limes was publishing material that, fifty years 
earlier, it might have rejected as not fit to print. The criterion had 
yielded to changing mores. But the principle still held. “The fact of an 
atrocious crime or a deplorable scandal is news. The sordid particulars 
have sometimes a legitimate news value, but more often their only ap- 
peal is to the salacious curiosity.” Such was the distinction drawn by 
Elmer Davis, then a member of the Times editorial staff, in 1921. By 
1946 many respectable folk might have found it hard to define "sala- 
cious curiosity.” But the Times continued, whenever possible, to ignore 
“the sordid particulars.” It denied any public appetite for the sensa- 
tional. So, also, it had always refused to satisfy the increasing demand 
for comic supplements and strips. It still stood on Ochs’ contention 
that the proper content of a newspaper is news. 

But the concept of the nature of news held by the Times brought it, 
over the years, to a position of unique eminence. Undoubtedly, news is 
made up of the significant events of the day; local, national, interna- 
tional. For Ochs, even at the outset, this was merely a starting {'loint. 
He extended the definition, extraordinarily, both in scope anil in depth. 
This double extension — which had important con.set}ucnccs ftjr Amer- 
ican journalism, and for the mind of the American people— -was to 
his real contribution to the public. It was foreshadowed liy three im- 
mediate innovations. One was a book review, intended as a literary 
newspaper, treating newly published l)ooks as news— not originally 
designed as a journal of literary criticism, though destined to become 
one. A second was a pictorial Sunday magazine, devoted mainly to 
news of an informative, though not necessarily “sjiot” character, A 
third was a weekly financial review. This, in its various different forms, 
became a detailed survey of worldwide economic, financial, and com- 
mercial trends. The policy already implicit in these additions was, in 
the end, to lead the Times to spend literally millions publishing matter 
that nobody on the staff expected any single purchaser of the pajwr to 
read through. 

Extension of the scope of the news gradually resulted in the creation 
of a multiple newspaper, every department of which was technically 
specialized. Though no public profession was made, it became clear 
that, for the Times, the “news” included all forms of enterprise in 
which any intelligent person might be supposed to be interested. Thus, 
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for example, the paper greatly increased popular understanding of the 
phenomenal developments that were taking place in pure and applied 
science. It reported extensively Marconi’s experiments, and his eventual 
perfection of wireless telegraphy. It contracted for Admiral Peary’s 
account of what was to be his successful dash for the North Pole; it 
later published the narratives by Amundsen and Scott of their dis- 
coveries of the South Pole; long afterwards, it made a similar arrange- 
ment with Admiral Byrd covering his voyages to Antarctica. During 
the years before the First World War, it promoted experimentation in 
aviation, and gave this new form of transportation large coverage. It 
reported in considerable detail congresses of scientists and scholars. 
When, during the Second World War, official announcement was 
made ot the fission of the atom, the Times excelled in its scientific ac- 
counts of this portent of a new era. What was true of its treatment of 
science was likewise true of its treatment of other fields. The Times 
was to become the newspaper of record, the one to whose files future 
hisroriaius wtniid refer when it Ixrcame necessary to settle some obscure 
point. It came, intlced, to resemble a daily encyclopaedia. It also came — 
especially after the great expansion of its foreign .service during and 
subsetjuent to tlic I'irst World War— to furnish a day-by-day history 
of the world: political, scjcial, and intellectual. 

All this rcprcscnicd extension of the scope of the news. But Ochs 
likewise extended its <Icpth. He did so by furnishing whatever docu- 
mentation might assist readers to appraise the major events of the day, 
lliis fxilicy was modestly initiated, by publication of a cabled verbatim 
report of a speech made in London, in 1910, by cx-President Theodore 
Rck^scvcU. Roosevelt had just concluded an cxpccliiion to Africa, and 
the speech wa.s important as a declaration of his views on political 
aflairs. After the outbreak of the First World War, the Times began 
publishing, in full, the .speeches of the leaders of all European govern- 
ments, It went on to print the “white papers” of the British and Ger- 
man gtjvcrnmenis, and such other diplomatic records as were i.ssued by 
the various nations engaged in the war. It was the only paper in the 
United States, or in the world, which printed the full text of the draft 
of the peace treaty. This ran to eight pages of the paper, and was 
publi.shed simultaneously with its publication in the Congressional 
Record, As this policy extended, over the years, the Times became a 
repo.sitory of the original documentary records covering most im- 
portant phases of current history. 
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Still later, the TUmes extended its concept of the news to include 
evaluation. By most newspapers, such evaluation was then limited to 
the expression of editorial opinion in the editorial columns. It was a 
function later widely taken over by syndicated columnists. The Times* 
approach was somewhat different. Its foreign correspondents, in addi- 
tion to strictly factual articles, began to supply analytical commentaries 
on the developments taking place in the countries which they covered. 
Authorities on various subjects were invited to take temporary assign- 
ments when live issues arose in their fields. Ultimately, commentators 
were added to the permanent staff; specialists in foreign affairs, educa- 
tion, industrial relations and the like; a military and naval analyst, a 
political observer in Washington. In general, their function was to 
interpret the meaning of the news rather than to report it. 

The meaning of the news is necessarily a matter of opinion. Even 
specialists and experts are subject to prejudice. And in certain fields — 
such as national affairs and industrial relations— all interpretation is 
likely to take a controversial form. When he took over the Times, Ochs 
announced his intention to make its columns “a forum for the con- 
sideration of all questions of public importance, and to that end to 
invite intelligent discussion from all shades of opinion.” Twenty-five 
years later he declared that a newspaper without sympathies or prej- 
udices “would be a nuisance and a plague, an excrescence on the bodies 
social and politic.” The interpretations of the news furnished by the 
Times’ analysts sometimes aroused violent disapproval among readers 
whose prejudices clashed with those of the interpreters. Yet oc- 
casionally the analysts were at odds with the editorial policy of their 
own paper. The Times, for example, had no use for Bolshevism as a 
political and economic gospel. But, for a period before the Second 
World War, Walter Duranty, its correspondent in Moscow, com- 
mented on Russian affairs from a point of view highly favorable to the 
Soviet Union. 

On the whole, however, evaluation of the news and editorial opinion 
tended to accord. Ochs defined the editorial policy of the Times as that 
of an independent conservative newspaper. What came to be its tradi- 
tional conservatism was forecast by his own salutatory announcement. 
This advocated, among other things, "no more government than is 
absolutely necessary to protect society, maintain individual and vested 
rights, and assure the free exercise of a sound conscience.” 

The Times frequently represented liberal opinion in its policy with 
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respect to foreign affairs; notably, in its support of the League of 
Nations, the World Court, and the United Nations. But liberals seldom 
agreed with its editorial stand on matters of domestic policy. It was 
steadfastly opposed to all extension of the power of the Federal govern- 
ment, and this fundamental principle dictated an opposition to most 
programs of long-range social and economic reform. Looking- back, in 
1921, at the record of the liberal-progressive movement, Elmer Davis 
phrased the attitude of the Times by dismissing it as a “carnival of 
purity.” The paper, he remarked, did not pretend to have a patented 
cure for industrial ills, nor to know where that cute can be found. As 
the Times' official historian, Davis summed up its attitude to all social 
reforms as one of conscientious skepticism. Liberals who believed that 
social reform was bound to originate in the field of economic contro- 
versy, were inclined to account for the Times' opposition by its concern 
for the maintenance of “vested rights.” Conservatism, in their opinion, 
could scarcely go further than to find in Thomas Jefferson an exponent 
of “dilettante radicalism”! 

Fifty years after Ochs took it over, the Times' editorial attitude to 
the major social and economic issues confronting the American people 
remained conservative. Yet it was still true that a great many people 
who cordially despised the political and economic opinions of its 
editors felt that they had to buy the paper to get the news. Over the 
years, the Times had impressed its concept of the nature of news on 
other newspapers. It had likewise impressed this concept on a large and 
intelligent segment of the American public. It had produced a genuine 
demand among readers for the comprehensive information, the basic 
documentary records, and the interpretation of complex or technical 
subjectis, without which m»body could hope to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the perplexing world of the mid-twentieth century. In doing 
this, it had greatly raised the standard of American journalism, it had 
surely contributed to broadening the outlook of the American people. 
It had perhaps even become, as Ochs stated in his will, an institution — 
charged with a high public duty and impressed with a public interest. 

In 1904, when the success of the Times was assured, the paper erected 
a building on an island at Forty Second Street and Broadway. The 
district was then a region of no particular importance or distinction. 
But by 1913, when— having outgrown its new home— -the Times 
moved to another, nearby, the character of the district had been estab- 
lished. Times Square had become the center of New York’s garish 
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night life. To many readers there was a pleasant irony in the fact that 
the most sober, literate, and erudite uf American ncwspaf»ers was—Ukc 
a bluestocking in Babylon— nightly put to bed in the midst of a per- 
pctual revel. 

[4] THE CONSaENCE OF MAIN STRETr 

One spring evening in 1894. a considerable crowd of idlers assembled 
at the railroad station of Einjioria, Kansas. An event of im|ioriance was 
about to hapixin, but they were not .nv.irc of it. I labn had collected 
them. A prime diversion of the little town was to sec the two plug 
trains come in from Kansas laty. 

Among the travellers diwhargril by one of the trains was the man 
who, over the next fifty years, w.o tu niake lMn|»oiia world famous. 
William Allen White, a native lowiiMuaii, was tettiimiig after an 
absence of ten years to take up jirimaiirni irsidnue. With three 
thousand dollars ht»rrovvcd on lus jn-rsonal notes, he had Uiught the 
failing Emporia Oaseite, an .dirriioou ncwspajier wuh fesv readeri, 
little equipment, and an uiu|ursiioiun!< lovahs to ihe Hr|uihtuan party. 
He was twenty-seven, marrieti, j*amu!iv, hcasy losvlcd, an mctirable 
optimist with resjicct to everything hut lus lapully ihummg hrown 
hair; a lover of life; and his aitnr «lrv l.urd him a dude. 

His cash resources, when alighnu^ tiom the iiaiii, totaled one 
dollar and a quarter. lie had a momrurs »u>!r, mou, ".should ! lug 
my heavy baggage tipiosvn to the Uiaidiug house svlieie 1 was rx|iccte(i, 
and establish a reputation as a fnig.d, ihnliy young publisher, or 
should 1 establish my credit m the somiuuiiny hy going tti a hack.^" 
The hack cost a quarter, and White io*ik the haik. lie ahvayt re- 
membered the decision, and never regirttcd n, Hr svas alsvays to feel 
that a good front is rather to lie ihosen than gtrai n, hrs. Ifni White*! 
notion of a good from w,is an itnortlit«ios as manv of hn other tvittons. 
It involved neither dupluiiy nor pfrinur. It ha.l Indr m »lo with 
calculation, or the gaining of any |>risonai 4dvain4^’r. I ,, put on a good 
front, White believed, was to sspiair loiuhu t with the |K><rnttally 
best, rather than the exj»c»hriitly innltoirr Hr sjHrn! mosi of the rcH 
of his life trying to persuade tbr .‘\inrjuau jw-oplr o, a.lupi this prin- 
ciple. 

I his singular mission was largely asiulrnfal. ti sv4s m line with hi! 
character, but it wai a hv-prodiKi r,f h>t )of» f hr results to which k 
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led were extraordinary. To the day of his death, in the mid-nincteen- 
forties, the circulation of White’s newspaper never exceeded eight 
tiiousand copies. Yet its influence was fur greater than that of many 
a metro|>oliian daily with hundreds of thousands of readers. On every 
momentous issue before the country, its editorial opinion was anxiously 
awaited, widely quoted, both at home and abroad. The town of 
Emporia with a population of le.ss than fifteen thousand — became, 
becauite of William Allen White, the most famous small, modern city 
in the English-speaking world. Except for President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, White was probably the American interpreter of his time 
Iwst known to people in foreign countries who sought an understand- 
ing of the United States. In his old age, many of his countrymen ac- 
countctl him the nation’s leading private citizen. Abroad, he seemed 
to guarantee the survival and strength of American idealism, some- 
times doubtful. Like Emerson and Mark Twain, he attained to a 
world view by remaining invincibly provincial. Like Jane Addams, he 
rose from sentimental tli.ssatisfactions to a gospel of social ethics. From 
time to time he was draftetl for tasks of national scope. But to the end 
of his tlays he thought of himself as only a country editor. In sober fact, 
he was the cmb<»dictl, articulate conscience t)f Main Street. 

White .soarctl to national celebrity on the explosive force of an 
editorial which, witiiin a very few years, he bitterly repented. During 
the stormy pre.sidcntial campaign of 1896 a street-corner dispute with 
some fellow townsmen erupted into “What’s the Matter with Kansas.'*” 
— an attack on the Populists which, as White later acknowledged, was 
pure vitried. Witlely cjuoted by the Republican press, it attracted the 
attention of Mark Hanna, the Cleveland industrialist who was national 
boss of the party anti campaign manager for William McKinley. 
Aware of its value to his candidate, Hanna flooded the country with 
reprints; in his <>pinion, it did much to bring about the defeat of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. So White soon began to figure in high party 
councils. And national magazines, welcoming the articles and the 
fiction which he began to produce in his leisure hours, prepared an 
audience for all his later botjks. An angry outburst, useful to those 
wIjo were Iwnt UjX>n guiding the Republic in the profitable ways of a 
ruling pluttx'racy, thus magically paved the way to White’s subsequent 
career iis a fighting liberal. 

Reviewing that career in his old age, White was still puzzled by the 
fact that he had been “a superficial young Pharisee, blinder than a bat 
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to the great forces that were joining issue in our politics, forces that 
would be in combat for fifty years and more and finally would tear up 
modern civilization by the roots in devastating wars." It did not occur 
to him that the election of 1896 turned on the issue of property rights as 
opposed to human rights. He knew and admired Hamlin Garland, 
who was stumping the Middle West for the Populists; he knew the 
Populist leaders — the scholarly Ignatius Donnelly, the erudite “Sock- 
less Jerry” Simpson, and Mary E. Lease, the woman with a voice who 
took to the highway and was really a great exhorter. But he did not 
understand that these reformers were trying to use government as an 
agency of human welfare, or that they were seeking to establish eco- 
nomic as well as political equality, to help the underdog, to cut tlown 
some of the privileges that wealth carried by rca-son <if it.s .size ami in- 
herent power. To White, in 1896, William Jcnning.s Bryan^ — the first 
national leader who had boldly and una.shamcdly made his cau,se that 
of the poor and the oppressed — was an incarnation of demagogy, the 
apotheosis of riot, destruction, and carnage! 

White’s conversion was swift, sudden, and complete. It w.is brought 
•about, over a luncheon table in Washington, by 'I'heodorc RfKtscvcIt, 
then assistant secretary in the Navy Department. White ditl tiot dream 
that anyone, other than fanatics like the Po{nili.sts, had any question 
about the divine right of the well-to-do to rule the worltl. Hut Roose- 
velt — hard muscled, hard voiced even when the voice cracked in 
falsetto, with hard, wriggling jaw mu.sclcs, and snapping teeth, even 
when he cackled in raucous glee— shmik his faith in the establishctl 
order. Roosevelt poured ironical rage on Hanna’s reign of privilege, r»n 
the whole deep and damnable alliance between business and politics 
for the good of business, and sounded in White’s heart the first trumjict 
call of the new time that was to be. That call was to t.ike him into the 
forefront of political and social insurgency; into the long struggle for 
reform which, initiated by Bryan, was carried forward by 'rheoclorc 
Roosevelt, the elder Robert M. La Follcttc, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Characteristically, White tried to a-scertain the real, rather than the 
superficial, meaning of the liberal movement. In so doing, he laitl the 
foundation for his immense influence as a journalist. For tliis effijrt 
led him to the discovery of general principles, and cquip|ied him to 
interpret all particular issue.s, and specific reforms, in their light. He 
assumed that his readers were very like himself; and he IjcHcvcd that 
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the American conscience, when confronted by alternative courses in 
which moral principle was at stake, would find no shelter in evasion. 
So, although himself deeply immersed in practical politics. White 
lifted his causes to tlie plane of ethical justice, and fought for all reform 
measures as elements of a single sacred crusade. The immediate battle 
might seem to be no more than a minor local skirmish— but White al- 
ways saw it, and presented it, in its relation to a great, overarching 
conflict. The result was that his readers not only had a sense of active 
participation in histf»ry, but were persuaded that the forces making 
history could be guided by moral principle. 

The reform movement began as an attempt to curb rollicking eco- 
nomic lechery and to secure distributive justice. But White saw that, 
in the large, it was a struggle Iwtwccn democracy and capital. Three 
years Iteforc t'liarles A. Bcartl published his startling An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution, White anticipated its thesis. In The 
Old Order Chun^eth, White exposed the fundamental conflict between 
the Declaration of Indc|iendcncc, with its insistence upon human 
cc]uality, and the C Constitution, which annuls the Declaration by its 
checks on the majority. Democracy, White asserted, was fighting for 
the rights of man against the rights of property. But he could not view 
this battle as one merely between the rich and the poor. For him, it 
was a struggle in every man’s heart between the unselfish and the 
selfish instincts (»f his nature for supremacy. The immediate objective 
of Antcrican democracy, he held, was to check our national greed and 
to make business htmest. Yet, was not this the problem of individual 
self-sacrifice coming from individual good will? 

Like Henry Adams, White made steam power the symbol of all 
technological progresjt. Anti, like Adams, he believed that this progress, 
ativancing far more rapidly than society’s ability to subtjrdinatc it to the 
general welfare, had generated new conditions in the world, making 
for greed and oppression and misery in this land of ours. Americans 
were trying, he said, to stxialivcc steam, to make its results and achieve- 
ments a part of an a|uiiablc existence. Yet, unlike most liberal re- 
formers, White was nt)t tlcludcd into assuming that mere economic or 
{Kilitical tinkering with the social order would suffice. “We cannot hope 
to s<Kiali/.c the forces of steam in our civilization,” he declared, “until 
we control and socialize ourselves." 

Although White conceded that the ultimate aim of the reformers was 
a peaceful revolution, what a later generation would term a “revolu- 
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tion by consent,” the blueprints of socialism and communism were 
equally abhorrent to him. The reformers, he said, were trying to estab- 
lish all over the civilized world more equitable human relations. Amer- 
ica had solved its problem of production of wealth and the great 
problem of the distribution of wealth challenged the country. “We 
were trying to distribute the economic surplus of the machine age,” he 
wrote in his old age, “and curiously, we thought that if wc took the 
surplus away from the rich and gave it to the poor, wc would be 
achieving our aims.” But he insisted that the contest lielng waged by 
the liberals against the oligarchy was not a struggle of classes, not in 
America; it was a contest in the heart of the common people. To him, 
Emporia was a microcosm of the United St.Hcs, anti thtnigh F.m{x>ria 
had its poor, they were no more proletarian than was he; they were, 
like himself, of the middle class, the plain {ie<*plc. I ic was jtrtjfounilly 
disturbed by everything in American stvicty that m.ule for class feeling. 
Noticing the tendency of men of stantling aiul property to line up on 
the right, he deliberately chose to align himself a Ititle farther to the 
left than he might have done hail Itc not aUv.iys temained a private 
citizen. His object was to persuade “what for w.mt of a Itctter wortl we 
will call the undcr-priviteged that srune of their well tt» tio ncighlxirs 
have a sense that there Is a real problem of adjustment to Iw svtirked 
out under the democratic process now, anti in the next iIci-mIc anti gen- 
eration and in this century.” 

White was clearly aware of the problem, but he wanteil its solution 
to be achieved within the demcKratic process. He thought that the em- 
phasis of American pditics would largely l>e on .i witlrspreatl reatljnst- 
ment of income, and {icrhaps a rc.uliustmeni of title in pro|>crty — 
not all property, but certain prtiperty .ilTccietl by public use. Umlrr the 
democratic process, this could titily l»e brought aUnu slowly. But he 
was convinced that where revolution tries to hasten the process, the 
friction of compulsory confistaiion .mil the jirobablc bliHKbhctl there- 
unto appertaining will slow tlown the marcli t»f progress. I le wanted 
to be an influence for the stal>ili/..tiion of the stK tal conflict, which he 
felt it would take nearly a century to achieve. 

It was therefore natural that the movement led by ThetKiorc Roose- 
velt, culminating in the Progressive revolt of ii/u, sb«»iiM win hi* 
absolute allegiance. It cxerciseti an apiH-al iransvcnding the merits 
of its immediate program: ii was nut a class movement. As White 
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understood it, it was a middle<lass revolt against the injustice o£ our 
society, our industrial organization, our economic establishment, our 
political institutions. But, more than that, it was a protest against the 
political expression of class feeling. This, for White, constituted its 
high moral excellence. 

In later days, after the First World War, White tried to determine 
what causes had brought about the failure of the liberal movement. 
It had sought to make government an agency of human welfare. But 
the major mistake of its leaders, White surmised, had been to make 
government the only agency of human welfare. Had they not forgotten 
"that mas.scs who require the stimulation of a just prosperity for their 
happy wcll-lieing must themselves first learn to love justice in their 
own heari.s before they can get much out of prosperity except food and 
clothes and shelter”? 

The liljcral movement, he thought, had died in the final defeat of 
Woodrow Wilson; its revival under the New Deal of President Frank- 
lin I). R(xjscvelt Iwwildcrcd him. He found the President, whom he 
had long known, a great puzzle. As the spectacular first term unfolded, 
White acknowledgctl that the President had done many fine things— 
“he has sturtcil us down so many roads that long had been blocked by 
an arrogant plutcKracy that I cannot ask perfection and I am glad he 
came.” But he was worried by what he took to be the ultimate ob- 
jectives of the New Deal. Was not the President aiming at “the same 
target at which Iwuh the fascists and the communists are shooting; 
that is to say, the socialization of capital, the regimentation of industry 
ami agriculture, and, finally, a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
a guarantee of a minimum standard of living for all who have worked 
honestly . , . With the last two objectives. White was heartily in 
accord, ami had been since the days of the Progressive revolt. But about 
the first two he was extremely dubious. Were the American people 
rea<ly for the revolutionary change, the fundamental break with the 
American pa.st that would be necessary if this revolution took hold 
pcrrnajicntly? Past his sixtieth year, he wondered whether the New 
Dcjil might not be “socializing the forces of steam” at too rapid a rate. 
Omlci goverttment chain its dollars, harness them to the common good, 
and still retain free men and free institutions? It had never been done 
before, and White felt that political liberties always go when economic 
liberty is circumscribed. Yet American democracy had been, for more 
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than a century, a “new order” — ^and White was willing to grant the 
possibility that it could do this strange thing — establish a new revolu- 
tion o£ free men with their dollars in shackles. 

But the outbreak of the Second World War drove him back upon 
his earlier, middle-of-the-road liberalism. “The militant liberal,” he 
said, “believes in is heart that if he is patient and persistent justice will 
come far more swiftly than if in rage and temper he strikes out 
blindly,” and he urged the overcoming of injustice through compro- 
mise in the orderly parliamentary democratic processes. He acted as an 
intermediary, on the issue of foreign policy, between the President and 
Wendell L. Willkie, and Willkie won his loyalty as only Theodore 
Roosevelt had. Willkie, he thought, was fighting for the old hard way 
of American life, for a capitalism that stresses opportunity, whereas 
the President wanted a capitalism that would over-use government 
as an agency of human welfare and make men soft. His strategic advice 
to Willkie in 1943 made White’s final position explicit: “Tell the 
people that the extension of government powers into planned economy 
in time of peace is the denial of liberty inevitably. For the very theory 
of planning requires that man shall become a wooden figure without 
will, without individuality, that he shall be, in short, that powerless 
human sheep, the economic man, a social and political eunuch,” 

So, in his last years. White declared that the capitalist system must 
not break down — ^for, unless it was willing to organize, to sacrifice, to 
envision its own self-interests in the renewal and revival of civilization, 
a Second World War would end in failure; a weary, disheartened 
world would turn to some totalitarian tyranny; and mankind would be 
regimented in inevitable economic slavery. A liberal, he held, realizes 
that haste makes waste in a democracy and too much haste brings 
tyranny; no true liberal believed that he must destroy to build. As he 
looked into the future through the miasma of war, White was certain 
only that the duties of a decent victor would be burdens and not tokens 
of triumph. 

Once before, he had seen his own hopes for his country like shifting 
clouds blown away before the winds of circumstance. But did this 
matter? Was there not, in the stuff that holds humanity together, some 
force, some conservation of spiritual energy, that saves the core of every 
noble hope, and gathers all men’s visions some day, some way, into the 
reality of progress? This might be mysticism. White admitted; but 
decades earlier he had declared himself an optimist; an idealist. He was 
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of those who know that tomorrow also is a day. He had always felt that 
coming events must be met, not by a party or a program, but by an 
attitude of spirit. So in the end he could continue to affirm the faith 
that had welled up in him during an hour of national shame: that life 
is worth living, that dreams come true, that man’s visions are God’s 
reality. It was, so to speak, his testament as an American. 

[5] SAVIOR OF THE SIMPLE-MINDED 

Near the end of the First World War, Captain Joseph Medill Patter- 
son of the famous Rainbow Division paid a visit to London. There he 
talked with Lord Northcliffe, whose tabloid Daily Mirror had won a 
circulation of some eight hundred thousand copies. Would not Amer- 
icans, likewise, take to the tabloid press? Northcliffe threw out a sug- 
gestion. Why not launch a tabloid newspaper in some American city 
— a paper bright and simple enough to entice the masses? 

Late in June, 1919, Patterson brought out the first issue of the Daily 
News — ^“New York’s Picture Newspaper.” The American tabloid press 
was born. In the opinion of many experts, a new era was opening in 
journalism. Eleven years later, the paper was installed in a ten-million- 
dollar tower; one of the notable masterpieces of modern business archi- 
tecture. By 1946, when Patterson died, it had the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in the world. To meet the Sunday demand, four and 
one-half million copies of the Daily News were printed. This was 
enough to supply fifty-five percent of the population of New York City. 
However one disagreed with Patterson’s editorial policies, as the Times 
wistfully observed, no one could deny that he was a force for many 
years in the journalism of this country. 

A force, certainly- But what kind of force? 

The historian Charles A. Beard, when reviewing the rise of Amer- 
ican civilization, considered the tabloid press to be a downward thrust 
of quantity production in the search for more purchasers, resulting 
from the extension of the machine system throughout the publishing 
world. The tabloid press was the lowest of many strikes into the suc- 
cessive strata of general ignorance. It could present to masses previously 
unreached that part of the day’s news which called for no abstract 
thought or background of knowledge. It added to the “reading public” 
multitudes “who could not vie with stable boys and kitchen maids in 
stumbling through giant headlines.” Furthermore, “millions who 
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spoke foreign tongues could grasp the illustrations, at least dimly, 
spell their way through picture captions, and gain some notion, true 
or false, of events taking place in the world about them.” 

These things were true, certainly. But they did not exhaust the truth. 
That the Daily News was aimed at the less than fourteen-year-old 
mind, as the journalist George Seldes asserted, would probably not 
have been denied by its publisher. Did this justify a deduction that 
more than half the population of New York City could not, in 
mentality, vie with stable boys and kitchen maids? If this deduction^ 
was true, it indicated a condition of overwhelming social importance. 
It implied the total failure of public education under democracy. 

Patterson was able, as the Times acknowledged, to reach many per- 
sons who had never before read newspapers regularly. Even by jour- 
nalists, this was accounted his greatest achievement. It probably was 
not. For the persons who had never before read newspapers, the semi- 
literate, and the millions who spoke foreign tongues, did not constitute 
his entire audience. Any observant New Yorker knew better. The 
Daily News also had a mink-coat public; and it had a dyed-rabbit-coat 
public too. It was as great a bedside favorite along Park Avenue, in 
fashionable Sutton Place, in the gilded estate section of Long Island, as 
in flop houses along the Bowery, But it was likewise read in the 
literate Bronx, and the bourgeois suburbs. In this sense, tapping as it 
did all economic levels of American society, the Daily News was a 
significant democratic phenomenon. Whatever it implied as to the 
prevalence of ignorance and approximate illiteracy, it pointed to some- 
thing more. It revealed the existence of a psychological common 
denominator which, obviously, had little relation either to education 
or economic station. It suggested that more than half the population of 
the most sophisticated American city was, fundamentally, simple- 
minded. Patterson’s greatest journalistic achievement was to discover 
this, and to build his tabloid solidly upon what Henry James had de- 
scribed as the immensity of the native accommodation, socially speak- 
ing, for the childish life. 

Patterson always prided himself on his understanding of “the man 
in the street.” It is said that, while planning for the Daily News, he 
haunted the Bowery; that he was not just an onlooker, but lived among 
the down-and-outers, ate with them, and panhandled coins. Even long 
after the success of his paper was assured, he was reported as still liking 
to pull down his slouch hat, pull up his coat collar, play the working- 
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man, go into the streets, mingle with the common people, and find out 
what they do and what they want. 

The character of the Daily News^ in its early years, reflected the 
knowledge acquired on these expeditions. The tabloid told the news, 
so far as possible, in pictures. The more sensational the pictures, the 
better. In 1928, for example, Patterson was widely condemned for 
publishing a photograph which showed Ruth Snyder, a passionate 
instigator of murder, dying in the electric chair. The picture, by his. 
personal order, had been obtained in violation of prison regulations. 
Aside from pictures, the paper was filled with lurid stories of sex and 
crime; comic strips; contests of various kinds for cash prizes. It 
featured a daily political cartoon, and the editorial page offered brief, 
colloquial, hard-hitting expressions of Patterson’s personal views. “The 
success of the Daily News” Patterson said, “was built on legs, but 
when we got enough circulation we draped them.” 

In later days, when the paper had won a sufficient audience, its 
character was somewhat modified. The more sensational techniques 
of yellow journalism were gradually relinquished. Scandal, sex, and 
crime were still featured; treatment of them was more discreet, and 
also more insinuating. The gossip of Hollywood, of New York’s cafe 
society, and of political Washington was exhaustively reported by well- 
known columnists. There were daily interviews on topical issues with 
a random sampling of “the people”; and their views were further 
recorded in a letter column. The most important news stories of the 
day were reduced to skeletal form, and reported with maximum 
brevity and simplicity. Thus, whatever could not be graphically told by 
a picture was condensed and predigested. And the Daily News ran 
more comic strips than any other paper. Patterson’s use of them to ex- 
press his economic and political philosophies was considered an 
especially interesting experiment. 

The Daily News was not only Patterson’s individual creation from 
day to day. It was also his pulpit and his platform. Even more im- 
portantly, it was a kind of shrine; dedicated to the people of course, 
but likewise, perhaps, and privately, to his belief in his mission in the 
world and to his innate, half-repressed, half-satisfied, quest for a full, 
free life of admirable action and true noblesse oblige. The critic Burton 
Rascoe, who knew Patterson well and long, asserted that he never lost 
the social conscience which flared up in his stormy youth; that he 
remained by nature, by action and by conviction democratic and equal- 
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itarian; that he was always trying to live up to his principles. But, 
Rascoe pointed .out, Patterson was devoid of all except the most ele- 
mentary reasoning powers, and his mistakes had been made through 
the initial errors of assuming that he was thinking when he was 
merely feeling, and of attempting to apply a logical process to matters 
of pure instinct and emotion. What wonder, then, that, his paper 
pleased the simple-minded? Was he not one of them? 

Patterson’s early career sharply illuminated his later achievements 
as a force in journalism. He was born to great wealth, being the grand- 
son of Joseph Medill, founder of the Chicago Tribune^ of which his 
father was general manager. Newspaper publishing thus ran in the 
family, and Patterson’s sister, Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, was later to 
control the Washington Times-Heraldy while his cousin, Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, was to preside over the Tribune. Patterson was 
educated at Groton and Yale, taking his degree after a year’s absence in 
China to report the Boxer Rebellion. He joined the staff of the Tribune 
at a salary of fifteen dollars a week — ^but his allowance stood at between 
ten and twenty thousand dollars a year. 

Patterson’s youth, his college and post-college years, coincided with 
the cresting of a wave of liberalism. The crusade for social justice was 
advancing on many fronts. In magazines like McClure's^ in news- 
papers like Pulitzer’s World and Hearst’s American^ the malign alli- 
ance between big business and corrupt politics was’ being thoroughly 
ventilated. Socialism was a respectable doctrine, especially appealing to 
intellectual youth. Active enlistment in one or another movement for 
reform was general among Americans of sensitive conscience, partic- 
ularly of the middle class. But there was evidence that it was spreading 
among the wealthy, likewise. Were there not such notable instances 
as Joseph W. Pels, the Philadelphia soap manufacturer; Edward A. 
Filene, the Boston dry-goods merchant; Tom L. Johnson, the former 
partner of Mark Hanna who, converted to reform by Henry George’s 
Social Problems and Progress and Poverty^ had become mayor of 
Cleveland and resolutely fought his earlier associates? The movement 
for reform sprang from conscience. It drew its energy from morality, 
not from reason. That — ^as was later to be pointed out by disgruntled 
reformers like Lincoln Steffens, by scholars like John Erskine and 
Vernon L. Farrington — ^was characteristically American, but a funda- 
mental weakness. It made for sentimentality, for romantic enthusiasm, 
but not for intelligent realism. 
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Patterson readily confessed that he was no intellectual; had he not 
had to pay money to tutors to drill into his head information of a 
remarkably simple character? But he was a young man with a con- 
science and good intentions — ^as what American, regardless of eco- 
nomic station, is not, from his own point of view? He took his creed 
from the prevailing winds of doctrine. The conservatism of the family 
newspaper with respect to all public issues exasperated him. He 
thought it reactionary. He was right. At twenty-four as a reform 
candidate, Patterson was elected to the Illinois legislature. There, he 
advocated the municipal ownership of street railroads, and on one 
occasion staged a demonstration so' violent that it drove the presiding 
ofBccr to seek safety in the cloak room. When he was twenty-six, he 
entered municipal politics, supporting a Democratic candidate for 
mayor whom the Tribune opposed. The Democratic ticket was elected, 
and Patterson became Commissioner of Public Works. A year later he 
resigned. Reform, he declared, was impossible under the capitalistic 
system. He announced that he had become a convert to socialism. 

This, naturally, attracted attention. And Patterson, as usual moved 
by feeling and excellent intentions, proceeded to publish in the Inde- 
pendent, a highly reputable magaxinc, an article titled “Confessions 
of a Drone," which was to become one of the most celebrated pam- 
phlets {jf the time. Taking himself as a representative example, he set 
forth, from the socialist standpoint, the economic parasitism of the 
“idle rich." “Socialism," he said, “urges the underpaid to unite and 
insist on receiving the full amount of the wealth they produce.” He 
was widely attacked by what he called “the capitalist press”; its favorite 
question was why, if he felt as he said he did, he did not give his own 
wealth to the poor. He retorted to this. There was one good reason 
why the whole capitalist class did not give away its money and go to 
work. “It is quite satisfied with its present arrangement of luxury, 
dominion and idleness. As long as the working class is satisfied with its 
present arrangement of poverty, obedience and laboriousness, the pres- 
ent arrangement will continue. But whenever the working class wants 
to discontinue the present arrangement it can do so. It has the great 
majority." 

Two years after publishing this article, Patterson made an even 
greater sensation with his novel, A Little Brother of the Rich. This was 
—in i()O.H— an explosive document in “exposure"; a scourging of the 
moral obliquity, vulgarity and economic corruption of fashionable 
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society; an extolling of the fiiriiiuac aiul nnlulify t.f ihc jwir. The 
capitalist who figures as central character ui the ciul, that his 

way of life has ^en a tUsasirous failure, '\My u ludr luc .i hnrriblc lie, 

a poisonous blunder, a «niUlestruycr,Hi*meiu^ I ^.luh 4 of the 

truth, but always I turn away Irutu it ijuti klv, nr I .nuhln't keep uii.” 
The heroine, a great actress, spoke for Pattciviu m wymn fh.ii her art 
% for the pcQpic*s sakes, it* bring them a hide inure uiulcr ^landing, a 
little more wisdom and Iujik- and cuuragr/* 

As a novel, A Uah Bruihtr of Mr Kuh %v 4 s inr%|irH. A% 4 iraci for 
the times, it showed that Paiirrs.>n, however luiir lu% MUrllrviual tm^ 
derstanding of social issues, luul a |H-nrpiiun ut tiinr esntciur and im« 
portancc*It was ascharaciefisoc a pfinluvi *»i hn Ui% iiiiiHtence, 

and his elcmcniary rcasiiiuiig luiwers 4^ tltr / hii% \ en , u ,1^ tn Ik lung 
afterwards. In lH»th novel 4nd nrsvvpapcf, dir vunr ***ri siinphiHunun 
of issues was duminani. In \nnU, ihe vnnr . iy.i tt . 1, i itruug ton- 
viction and high feeling was «ilni«»in, Ihe u..v. 1 . jn .*,*.1 4 ^euMiinnal 
popular success, rumiing ituuia:h inaoii dir higld»row 

critics of the time, and ihr inirllr.rii 4 U .1 1 di-a ^%UA^un\, did nut 

praise it. So dose a siudrne td ur. i u-. i » * r vidr% was 

inclined to lichcve that din %nu!*liery »*! ?h* hr ? ii*, I if tltr fathcal 

cause one of the mosi jxiwcfiul puhlnh. f'. hi \uu-i-..a 

In njio, Pattersun’s fadiri died, A nt ui i, . ?u n? ta die i luiago 
Tribune fell into the hands uf a depute *1! lu.aiin ami her 

sister, Qilolle I MtCiimUikS I!it»lher. I Ur widird ici 

secure Control of the pa|H:f and mukccAc I lu hv evniiimg a 

coup with proxies in the l>c%i ruhitri hif^u tr i ii 1 .fi it %%a% widely 

believed that this sei/urr ui j»<»wei d i?rd I’ iUt i v-n 1 . t M^n\ u* eerv* 

nomic and social consrrvaiivm. In ihr r^fU di>i *4 fhr I ir%i Wurld 
War, he went to luirujir as a i. n ihr i \ III 

when war with Mrsau scrforil hkrl>. lu -rr% I m rfM -j tin, Mil ihe 
border; when the Unisrd Stain mfrfrd fhr I uu U il I War, he 
went overseas wnh a tuniininiMii, pun ! .m ». .« mgage- 

mems, was wouiuled ami pruinwtrd, an i irun ur ! t». h tin I the thiiy 
Ncm at the age of furiy. 

That Pailcrson hail %^ra^i! a n ! . ; - ' ;•* t\r iMuiulcd 

his pa{KSr, was divioiu. Hut hr hnl m»? ^ -n* ! If. inia ivay - 

a iilicral. 1 his in ume wai prmrd h.% if iuii h. *. v f ui Ui Hiipiuip 
ship of Presidem Frankim IF ! thr .m l imul 

policies of the New Ileal in it% early phases li.i 1 n ^ai given at 
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a time when most other newspaper publishers were savagely opposed. 
He broke with the President on the issue o£ the Second World War, 
and thereafter attacked Roosevelt and all his policies with a venom 
which often brought down on him a flood of condemnation. Had he 
been primarily a thinker, rather than a man of feeling, he might have 
opposed the President’s foreign policy, while continuing to support 
his program of domestic reform; as the more logical New York Times 
supported the foreign policy, and continued to oppose the domestic. 
But Pattenson’s only logic sprang from conscience and feeling — and 
these rc.spotidcd, always, to immediate circumstance. There was little 
to distinguish his ultra-nationalism from isolationism; after the United 
States eniercd the war his paper, with those controlled by his sister and 
cousin, became generally known as the isolationist “McCormick-Pattcr- 
st)n axis,” 'I'lius Patterson found himself where he may not have 
wished to be, and perhaps did not conceive of himself as arriving — 
among the reactionaries. In the pre-election period of 1936, he had 
devoted ilic page op|K)sitc his editorial page to arguments from both 
Demtjcrats and Republicans. In the following year, he named this 
page the “Mconomic Battle Page” and devoted it to free discussion of 
both sirlcs of the laltor prtjblcm. These acts were one of the most honest 
thitigs that has happened in American newspaper history. They indi- 
catetl, abng with other evidence in the Daily News, a genuine 
lilK*ralism. 

What explained his final emergence as a conservative.^ Probably 
neither increasing age, nor increasing wealth. Probably not his violent 
break with the President, which may have merely furnished the oc- 
casitm. Men ttf his generation who had been vigorous liberals in their 
youth, and who were more intellectual than Patterson had ever been, 
had likewise taken the same turn because of disillusion with reform: 
younger men, for example, like Sinclair Lewis and Walter Lippmann; 
older men, like Jack London, William Allen White, Frederick C. 
IIowc, Kay Stannard Baker. All of them, like Patterson, had en- 
dcavorcil to do something for the people’s sakes, to bring them a little 
mtjrc understanding, a little more wisdom and hope and courage. 
All of them had a conviction of failure. Patterson, to the very end, ap- 
parently had no such conviction. His case was special. Being simplc- 
mimletl, he was cither afraid of intelligence, or distrusted it. He 
thought that conscience, benevolence, and the best intentions were 
enough. And they were not enough. They were not enough even to 
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keep him from winding up where he did not belong. Not enough 
even to make him aware of where he stood. They served only to bring 
him^ — as he probably did not realize — ^to confusion. 

He was important, not only because he reached a vast audience, but 
because he expressed it. And the common denominator of American 
democracy which he represented was dangerously significant as the 
twentieth century neared its mid-point. The existence, the phenomenal 
success of Patterson’s Daily News, of later magazine ventures like the 
Reader's Digest and Life, indicated the tragic surrender of the simple- 
minded. For them, the world had become too complex; the acquiring 
of information too difficult; the process of thinking too arduous. 
Theodore Dreiser, so far back as 1911, had remarked this: the very 
complexity of modern civilization, he said, ‘‘wearies and stultifies the 
moral nature . . . induces a sort of intellectual fatigue . . , Our mod- 
ern brain-pan does not seem capable as yet of receiving, sorting, and 
storing the vast army of facts and impressions which present them- 
selves daily.” 

To this condition such publications as the Daily News responded. It 
tried to reduce information to a visual image. It oversimplified the 
complex. It provided soluble capsules of opinion which, when swal- 
lowed, made not-illiterate people think that they were thinking. And 
in its comic strips it comforted people of good will with a ncvcr-ncvcr 
land where sentiment and simplicity would bring all things right 
in the end. From a world of extreme insecurity, it offered an escape 
into the warm and certain safety of adolescence— the “childish life.” 

Of a well-known liberal who later became a reactionary, the phi- 
losopher John Dewey remarked that “he does his thinking in some- 
thing like a vacuum.” Was not this pleasant but unprofitable habit 
precisely what the Daily News encouraged? At least, its enormous 
circulation suggested that the habit had been deliberately adopted by 
many Americans— not all of whom were ignorant, or underprivileged, 
or mentally incapable, or morally callous. 

And this, in 1946, did not augur well for the future of American 
democracy. 



CHAPTER IX 

"'Raising the ^one of Democracy* 


[ I ] CRANO LAMA OF THE MATRONS 

In the autumn of after thirty years of consecration, Edward Bok 
resigned his editorship of tftc Ladies' Home Journal. Immediately, 
from all over the nation, the newspapers clamored for his opinions 
about women. Very rightly. What man knew the American woman 
as intimately as Bok? His opportunities for knowledge exceeded those 
of any husbanti, probably those of any lover. Had he not received 
nearly one million letters a year from her, upon all conceivable prob- 
Icm.s, including those of the most confidential nature? Though thirty- 
five junior editors devoted all their time to allaying her anxieties and 
improving her mind, it was to Bok himself that the American woman 
turned in her hours of {wrplexity or anguish. To her, he was not so 
much .1 man as a fountain of wisdom. She had adopted him as her 
confidant and domestic counsellor; her esthetic arbiter and intellectual 
leader; above all, her spiritual guide. Certainly no American layman 
had ever before been charged with so awesome a cure of souls. 

This privileged eminence was not without consequences in the less 
exalted realm of material phenomena. Under Bok’s guidance, the 
Ladies' Home Journal had become a national institution such as no 
other magazine had ever been — ^a temporal institution. Did anyone 
doubt that it was indisputably accepted by the public and by business 
interests alike as the recognized avenue of approach to the intelligent 
homes of America? The last issue under Bok’s personal control did 
away with doubt. It was oversold with a printed edition of two million 
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copies— a record never before achieved by any other magazine. More- 
over, it carried between its covers the amazing total of over one million 
dollars in advertisements, and so broke another record even more 
pleasing to Bok. The Grand Lama pretended no indifference to his 
ecclesiastical revenues. But for them, would he have seen to it tliut the 
magazine had not remained an inanimate thing, but had become a 
vitd need in the lives of its readers.^ He did see to it. And, inevitably, 
whenever the domestic pinch came, his readers had a ready retort for 
thrifty husbands or fathers: they did not feel that they could do with- 
out it. So Bok left it probably the most valuable and profitable piece 
of magazine property in the world. 

Still, reflecting on his career, Bok felt that he had been paying a 
high price for his success. During the course of his long sovereignty 
over feminine America, something had toppled off its pedestal which 
could never be replaced. This something was not Edward Bok, 
Humility did not figure among his many exemplary virtues. At the 
age of thirteen, when poverty forced him to quit school for a job, his 
Dutch common sense made him appraise the probable rewards of 
humility — and reject it forever. His later omniscience, which in another 
man might have been only a difficult adjustment to vocational neces- 
sity, was as predictable as a physiological change. Nature, as it were, 
prepared Edward Bok for the function of pontifying. lie acceptctl 
this natural destiny as a moral obligation. For thirty years he let no 
occasion for wisdom — temporal or spiritual— pass unfulfilled. Yet 
ready as he always was to respond to duty, he flatly refused, when 
abdicating, to divulge his opinions on the subject of American women. 
Could the Grand Lama acknowledge that they had reduced him to a 
state of extreme disillusion.'^ 

Immediately after his retirement, Bok wrote his autobiography. The 
story of his “Americanization” quickly became a minor classic. For 
it proved that, in the United States, life imitates art aiul myths arc 
literally true: Bok’s career was, in every detail, another fable by I hiratio 
Alger. The book was a masterpiece of self-revelation. It showed how 
thoroughly Bok had become Americanized— especially in his attitiulc 
to women. When, at the age of twenty-six, he assumed his high and 
delicate office, Edward Bok’s instinctive attitude to women was one of 
avoidance. He did not dislike women. And it could not be said that 
he liked them. The plain fact was that they had never interested him. 
He had not the slightest desire, even as an editor, to know them better. 
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or to seek to understand them. Understand them? He was certain that, 
as a man, he could not, and let it go at that. Indeed, he saw no com- 
pelling need to know women; he could employ women for that pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, after thirty years of personal contact with his 
readers through the ■ more intimate departments, he reached two 
significant conclusions. He knew that women had revealed their 
worst side to him, and he did not like the picture. And he was sadly 
aware that his ideal of womanhood had received a severe jolt. 

What man but an American could honestly say that women did 
not “interest" him? Or accept as axiomatic the proposition that his 
sex was an insurmountable obstacle to understanding them? As an edi- 
tor Bok’s persistent concern was for the best interests of the home. A 
home was not licyond the understanding of the American male — was 
this because sex played a relatively minor role on the domestic stage? 
In any case, Bok felt that he understood a home: he had always lived 
in one; had struggled to keep it together; and he knew every inch of 
the hard road that makes for domestic permanence amid adverse 
financial cotiditions. So, in his magazine, like many other American 
men in their lives, it was at the home he aimed rather than the woman 
in it. 

H«»k was, however, specifically concerned with one aspect of women; 
their ad;iptability to the disposition of the male. Not to the male as 
lover or companion. To the male as householder, husband, and parent, 
who.se career was staged outside the home. Woman's function was to 
satisfy him on the tlomcstic margin of his existence. This was a 
drastic restriction of the interest that women are presumably capable 
of ofTerittg to men — but was it not American? To Bok, at least, a 
high ideal tjf womanhood and a low opinion of women did not seem 
incompatible. Strangely enough, it was as much due to Bok as to any 
man that the United States ultimately became a “paradise of women.” 
One feature of the paradise which every foreign visitor noted with 
astonishment was the absence of the male. It was, as Henry James 
remarked, a Sftciety of women fixed in a world of men; but between 
the sexes there apjwarcd to be an impassable gulf. Bok encouraged no 
attempts to swim this scjcial Hellespont. As one of tite chief architects 
of paratlise, he undertook to conserve the original design. So paradise 
turned out to be a place where womanhood was venerated. Also where 
women, amply provided for in a material sense, were left to their own 
devices by men. 
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Among other convictions, Bok cherished the belief that he possessed a 
dual personality. He felt that Edward Bok, editor and publicist, had 
had and had been, in many respects, a personality apart from his 
private self. The private Bok often wished to give his feminine audience 
the best obtainable— not only what they thought they liked, but what 
he thought they should have. With this, the editorial Edward Bok 
never had the least patience. “Give the people what they want,” vras 
his slogan; “give the people what they ought to have and don’t know 
they want,” was the slogan of the private Bok. Once, when the private 
Bok temporarily dislodged his editorial alter ego, and took over, eighty 
thousand readers discontinued buying or subscribing to the magazine 
within six months. On another occasion, the conflict between them was 
peculiarly exhausting, and resulted in a nervous breakdown. So Bok 
gradually learned to squelch his private self, and give the successful 
editor free rein. Was it not the editor to whom two generations of 
American women looked for guidance? 

But the editor’s was not a work which fulfilled Bok; which he would 
have deliberately chosen to express his "real seE” Why not? Because 
of his attitude to women, and because he did not really enjoy maintain- 
ing their paradise. There was, indeed, a certain contempt in his ex- 
planation. Said Bok: “There are undoubtedly acute problems which 
concern themselves with the proper ingredients in cooking recipes, the 
correct stitch in crocheting or knitting, the most desirable and dain- 
tiest kinds of lingerie, and the momentous c}ucstion whether a skirt 
should escape the ground by six or eight inches. These are vital points 
in the lives of thousands of women, and their wisest solutions should 
be given by the best authorities. But is it too much to say that they 
arc hardly of a nature to develop and satisfy the mental and spiritual 
nature of a man? At least, not for a lifctimel” 

Nevertheless, even in his most pessimistic mood, when he felt that 
he had wasted great talents and misspent a life, Bok could not decry 
the genuine achievements of his long sovereignty. He could not 
belittle the wonderfully constructive piece of work carried out by 
Edward Bok during his editorship. For the record spoke too loudly to 
minimize its influence and potentiality. He had not limited himself 
to the gamut that comprised cooking, lingerie, and the subtle meta- 
physics of skirts. Possibly as much as any man in public life during his 
time, Bok had succeeded in producitig changes in the American mores. 
And, in certain instances, he had utterly failed to do so. He was proud 
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o£ his successes, though disposed to take them for granteH. Flowing 
from the decrees of infallible wisdom, were they not to be anticipated? 
It was his failures that made him brood. They aggrieved him. They 
gave his “ideal of womanhood” the rude and destructive jolt from 
which it never recovered. They demonstrated the unsuspected limita- 
tions of infallibility — ^and they left Bok morally indignant as well as 
permanently puzzled. Defiance of his edicts would have been sinful, 
even had its motive been intelligible. But when, after profound re- 
flection, one could attribute it only to sheer perversity. . . . Perhaps it 
made him regret his boast to William Dean Howells: that he appealed 
to the intelligent American woman rather than the intellectual type— 
to the sensible female, and not the eccentrics. What wonder that 
private Bok published a verdict which terrified editor Bok, who termed 
it a slander on womanhood? It was Rudyard Kipling’s affectionate 
tribute: "The Female of the Species.” 

Most of Bok’s failures could have been foreseen by a man not 
infallibly wise; at least, not so wise as to be indifferent to women as 
as women. 'I'hcre was the aiulacious and absolute dictatorship exercised 
by Parisian couturiers, often themselves of little taste and scant morals. 
Bok exposed their “deceit and misrepresentation.” He persuaded 
Sarah Bernhardt to express her horror on seeing American women of 
refined sensibilities and position dressed in the gowns of the dSclassSe 
street women tif Paris. He engaged the most expert designers in the 
world of women’s dress and commissioned them to create American 
designs, some of which had their source in the decorative motifs of the 
American Indians, Obstinately, the American woman ignored them, 
and continued her immoral traffic with the diabolic Worth and Paquin. 
She even took a malicious delight in flagrancy. If elevation to paradise 
reduced her to the status of a squaw, she would behave like an angel— 
and she woultl dress like a .streetwalker, Bok concluded that she had 
ab.solutcly no instinct of patriotism. She simply refused to be awakened 
from her unintelligent submission. Inconceivably, she preferred to be 
a tool; to be made a ftwl of. Sadly, after a year of fulmination, the 
Grand Lama decided to let the matter drop. 

Then came the question of aigrettes, the most desired of all the 
feathered possessions of womankind. Here, at least, he felt himself 
to be on solid ground. He could appeal directly to the noblest of 
womanly emotions, and the sacred instinct of motherhood. He pub- 
lishctl photographs ami texts cxiwsing the cruel torture of the mother 
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heron for which the cult o£ the aigrette was responsible. Confidently, 
he awaited results. And they came. Shortly after the photographs 
reached his readers, he discovered that the demand for the feather had 
more than quadrupled! This time, he decided to punish defiance. 
Very quietly, he carried his case to the state legislatures, and persuaded 
men to pass laws which would prevent American women from wearing 
the hallmark of torture. It was men, not women, who responded to what 
he had been led to believe was the most sacred instinct in a woman’s 
nature! What wonder that he derived little satisfaction from the 
character of his victory.? 

But Bok was dauntless, and in 1914, when America was dance mad, 
and the character of the dances rapidly grew more and more offensive, 
he was inspired to take action. The dance, surely, was an art: and 
wasn’t art beauty, and wasn’t there something to the effect that beauty 
and truth are identical.? Well, he could sce'no reason why the people 
should not dance, if they wanted to, so long as they kept within the 
bounds of decency. So he secured the services of Vernon and Irene 
Castle, to introduce, through his magazine, better and more decorous 
new dances. And the Castles were equal to this missionary opportunity. 
As “new dances” they did their best to revive the gavotte, the polka, 
and finally the waltz. Alas, poor Bok! Once again the American 
woman revealed her pitiable frailty — the public refu.sed to try the new 
Castle dances, and kept on turkey-trotting and bunny-hugging! 

All this was nothing, as compared with the trouble.somc, insistent 
problem of suffrage for women. Did he not have to take a stand? 
Indeed he did, if only because no man sat at a larger gateway to learn 
the sentiments of numbers of women on any subject. He took a 
straw vote among a selected list of thosands of his subscribers. He 
consulted women of every grade of intelligence and in every station in 
life. And he, who was infallible, graciously deigned to disciuss the 
issue with its eccentric proponents; among them, Susan B. Anthony, 
Julia Ward Howe, Anna Howard Shaw, and Jane Addams. What 
did posterity not miss, in lacking the records of these confabulations! 
Did Mrs. Howe declare, as always, that “women are people”? Bok had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he kept his own mind ojwn. He was 
willing to advocate whatever might serve the best interests of the 
American woman. And, after long, and certainly searching, meditation 
he announced his fateful decision. He would oppose suffrage; he felt 
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that American women were not yet ready to exercise the privilege 
intelligently and that their mental attitude was against it. ' 

This conclusion corroborated — ^i£ it did not originate in — ^his secret, 
personal, lifelong opinions. He was never to believe that women were 
capable of assuming positions of executive responsibility. Not even on 
a women’s magazine. At the end of his editorial career, when the 
Woman’s Home Companion, rival of his own publication, was being 
brilliantly edited by Miss Gertrude Lane, he asserted that women did 
not have sufficient experience in the world of business to cope success- 
fully with the material questions of a pivotal editorial position. Despite 
much contradictory evidence accumulated during the First World War, 
he remained positive that women would work infinitely better under 
the direction of a man than of a woman. Obviously, one question 
continued to exasperate him. Why were women becoming so restless 
in the lovely insulated paradise which he had worked so hard to 
create for them? One possibility never occured to him: that insulation 
might contribute to unrest—that women might resent being set apart; 
exalted in the aggregate, pampered and jiatronizcd in the individual 
ca.se. Gould it be that they were rebelling against the frustrations im- 
poseil on them by the dctcrminctl idealism of the American male? 

Bok was m.idc unjtlcasantly anxious by the growing unrest among 
American women, l ie invited Rudyard Kipling— of all odd choices— 
to discuss it in the magazine, but this project was never carried out. 
Being a kindly man, Bok never complained that their unrest betrayed 
a signal ingratitude for all his services to "women in the home.” And 
these were many. Very many. 

They had licgun early. They were, in fact, inaugurated by his first 
act in the cilitorial chair. This bachelor of twenty-six divined the 
fact that in tboiisatul.'t of ca.scs the American mother was not the 
confidante of her daughter. He, by means of the magazine, must repair 
this lamentable lack of American family life. A woman might do so; 
a woman infallibly wise and understanding, tactful, winning. . . . But 
where could he find this paragon? Nowhere. So, as "Ruth Ashmore,” 
he wrote two installments for a new department: “Side Talks with 
Girls.” Seven hundred letters arrived within two days of publication. 
He reatl the first three. They provctl, to his embarrassment but subse- 
quent profit, h«)w far the feminine nature would reveal itself on paper. 
Bijk hastily found a feminine replacement. He went on, in Mrs. 
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Margaret Bottome’s “Heart to Heart Talks," to dispose o£ the spiritual 
needs of the mature woman. For the next thirty years, girls and matrons 
alilfp were to flock to an inviting human personality, and invoke 
blessings on Bok. And the magazine quickly became a great clearing- 
house of information. 

It was not long before Bok discovered the widespread unprepared- 
ness of the average American girl for motherhood, and her desperate 
ignorance when a new life was given her. Must not this, too, be 
changed? He set up a department to dispense information about 
prenatal and postnatal care. Five years later, it was successfully raising 
babies by mail! But this led to an “unsavory subject.” The mere 
mention of venereal disease was taboo in polite society, and abso- 
lutely prohibited in every periodical and newspaper of standing. Could 
the dreadful conspiracy of silence be broken — with due decorum? 
Fearlessly, in 1906, Bok broke it in his magazine. He lost seventy-five 
thousand horrified readers before he made the nasty subject publicly 
debatable, if not a new conversational topic. But he was shortly to 
earn his reward. There were published, in five volumes, the Edward 
Bok^ Boo 1 {s of Self-Knowledge. These did not, as one might suppose, 
expound the Socratic dialectic. They took the question of natural life, 
and stripped it of its false mystery. And they soldi Who could say that, 
with innovations like these, Bok was not effecting radical changes in 
the American mores? 

He effected changes in the environment, also. They were quite as 
radical. Theodore Roosevelt declared that Bok was unique; the only 
man who had ever changed, for the better, the architecture of an 
entire nation. Bok had always felt a keen desire to take hohl of the 
small American house and make it architecturally better. In the end, 
as is the way with desire, it proved insatiable: he was constrained to 
dalliance with art, decoration, furnishing, landscape gardening. For 
many years he published small-house plans by the foremost architects 
of the country. If babies could be raised by mail, why not homes ? His 
plans were so extensively used throughout the United States that the 
eminent architect Stanford White proclaimed Bok the greatest single 
force for good in the profession. All of them eliminated the American 
parlor, which Bok considered a useless room. But so absolute was his 
authority over the faithful in affairs of this kind that, of the tens of 
thousands of women who lived in Bok-conccived houses, only one 
ever commented on its inexplicable absence. 
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Bok went on to the pictorial presentation of the most carefully 
furnished homes in America, and to the illustration of good taste and 
bad taste in furniture. With his customary success: within five years, 
the physical appearance of domestic furniture in the stores completely 
dtanged. The problem of art now lured him, irresistibly. He conceived 
a systematic plan for improving the pictures on the walls of the Amer- 
ican home. A year later, nearly one hundred thousand of the faithful 
were able to point with pride to such exemplary touchstones of taste as 
W. L. Taylor’s “The Hanging of the Crane” and — ^inevitably — ^“Home- 
Keeping Hearts.” But Bok, like other pontiffs, learned as he went; 
infallibility, though constant, can also be progressive. A younger gener- 
atifjn of the faithful fared better. With the introduction of four-color 
presses, Bok secured permission to reproduce pictures from the greatest 
American private collections. And he distributed more than seventy 
million rcprotluctions of celebrated paintings by the “old masters.” 
Then, when he was flushed with triumph, private Bok inconveniently 
rose to the surface, ami ordered reproductions of masterpieces of 
Chinese painting, fulitor Bok pondered them. They might be art, 
bur they wouliln’t make much .sense to the faithful. They were, 
definitely, risky. They were mu distributed. 

Having rebuilt the American home, landscaped it, furnished it, filled 
it with art, ctuiUl he rcst.^ Decidedly not. There was the public domain, 
still untouched by Bok; still, therefore, frightful. Cities. There were 
disreputably untidy spots disgracing the residential and business 
ejuarters. Bok undcrto<»k a photographic campaign. When it wound 
up, a d<jxcn American municipalities were hard at work tidying their 
blushing faces. The Pullman parlor car, atrociously decorated, un- 
sanitary; a wretched thing of riotously discordant colors, carved and 
gildctl wood, cord portieres, tasscllcd fringes. Another campaign: the 
Pullman campaity issued a cynical rejoinder. But was the company 
any match fur the cmbattlctl Bok? It was not. In the end, its officials 
wisely reorganized their decorative department. From the interior of 
the car to the landscajw viewed from its window was merely a 
logical progression. Bok tried to do away with unsightly billboards. 
Advertisers protested; vested interests fought back. He did not ac- 
complish much. 

The American woman would have been justified in disliking her 
paradise had Bok neglected her intellectual life; had he failed to pro- 
vklc appropriate outlets for her intense emotions. But these areas of 
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obligation likewise engaged his beneficent attention. He looked into 
the women’s clubs— and he saw at once that what might prove a won- 
derful power in the civic life of the nation was being misdirected into 
gatherings of pseudo-culture. Was this to be tolerated.^ Bok collected 
his evidence, and then expressed his opinion of it. But the walls of 
Jericho did not collapse. Instead, he had a hornets’ nest on his hands. 
This, naturally, increased his determination: he continued his articles 
of criticism in the magazine, and these, of course, added fuel to the 
conflagration. Petitions for his removal came in; boycotts of the 
magazine were instituted by irate clubwomen. Remove him as editor? 
He was the son-in-law of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, owner of the magazine. 
As for the boycotts, he met those easily, with the threat of action under 
the anti-trust law. But, for a time, the prestige of the Grand Lama was 
in grave jeopardy. Then, as always, he came out with a crmstructivc 
plan. He advocated less of the cultural, and more of the civic interest. 
Although for years the clubwomen of America did not forgive Bok, 
they presently came round to his way of thinking. I Ic couUl alTord to 
wait for time to heal the wounds of vanity — on both sides. And it did. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs gratefully conducted an 
official department in his magazine. 

Meanwhile, was he not, month by month, enriching the mental life 
of the American woman? He persuaded ex-President Harrison, and, 
later, Theodore Roosevelt, to explain to her the workings of her 
government. He brought her the delicious fiction of I’. Marion Craw- 
ford and Anthony Hope; the humor of John Kendrick Bangs; the 
always quotable verses of James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field; 
the authoritative social determinations of Mrs. Burton Harrison. He 
gave her judicious feedings of the more elevated masters; Howells and 
Mark Twain. He published the epistolary remains of Louisa M. 
Alcott, the conjugal reminiscences of Mrs. Gladstone, thus admitting 
her to the world of the great, and showing how very like her own it 
was. Only once did he go too far. Ignoring the mounting disapproval of 
his votaries, he persistently dosed them with the products of Rudyard 
Kipling, whom he thought “the greatest of his day.” But at of 
Pool's Hill they rebelled, with a loud wail. Disconsolately, he aban- 
doned this effort to give them "what they ought to have.” 

One needed only to look at the American woman to appreciate his 
influence on her existence. During the hour before dinner, for ex- 
ample. Her Bok-designed home was in a Bok-tidied city. Her Bok- 
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raised children were upstairs, quietly imbibing the Bok-explained facts 
of natural life. In her Bok-furnished Jiving room, hung with Bok-chosen 
pictures, she had no anxiety about the coming meal; it was being pre- 
pared according to directions by Bok. And what was she doing? 
Very probably, pouring out her vivid, intense Bok-encouraged emotions. 
Had he not provided her with the music of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Tosti, 
and Richard Strauss? Had he not hired Madame Blanche Marches!, 
teacher of operatic stars, to give a scries of vocal lessons to his readers? 
Had he not, indeed, engaged Josef Hofmann, the eminent pianist, to 
undertake a regular department in the magazine and a salaried editor- 
ship ? 

What more could the American woman ask? Surely, he had fore- 
seen, and prtivitlcd for, every contingency arising from a fruitful life 
for wonicii in the home. Yet feminine unrest continued to rise. More 
rapidly, now, than ever before. Revolt in paradise? Perhaps; though 
Bok didn’t like to believe it. But the American woman was not only 
getting out of the home. She was getting out of hand as well. Bok be- 
gan to wonder “whether the day of the woman’s magazine, as wc have 
kiuiwn it, is not passing.” He foresaw a constantly diminishing neces- 
sity for tlte distinctly feminine magazine* There would, of course, al- 
ways be a fieUl in the essentially feminine pursuits which have no place 
in the life of a man. But this field wouhl be covered by other kinds of 
publications. They would supplant the practical portions of the 
woman’s magazine, lltcn, what would be left? Nothing but the gen- 
eral contents- “eqtially interesting to men and to women”! In this un- 
expected concUtsion, Iit»k registered his melancholy perception of 
change. I Ic could lU) longer deny its ominous nature — ^“thc interests of 
women and of men arc being brought closer with the years, and it will 
nut be long before they will entirely merge ” Paradise was fast becom- 
ing obsolete. 

Iti one of the last i.ssues of the Ladies* Home Journal before Bok’s 
leavetaking, there appeared four advertisements which listed rouge, 
among other protlucts. Only one went further, with the decorous as- 
suraitcc that the rouge would he “imperceptible if properly applied.” 
Exactly ten years later, an advertiser was offering lipstick, with the 
very different appeal tliat “it’s comforting to know that the alluring 
note of scarlet will stay with you for hours.” 

The alluring note of scarlet • . . Would not the Grand Lama have 
denounced it vigorously? To others, it might symbolize the cmancipa- 
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tion of tlie American woman. To him, would it not have shamelessly 
announced a paradise lost.? He was spared any dolor. A characteristic 
prescience had warned him of the psychological moment to stop. 
Famous, eminent, wealthy beyond the most ambitious dreams of his 
youth, he had been able to decide that the Great Adventure of Life was 
something more than material work, and that the time to go is when 
the going is good. 

So Edward Bok, who cared too deeply about womanhood to really 
like women, retired to private life. Unselfish service, which had been 
his profession, became his recreation. He merely went on to continued 
good works — ^turning, without regret, to the welfare of birds and the 
affairs of men. 

[2] THE MIRROR OF THE MUCKRAKERS 

While Edward Bok was wheedling the American women toward con- 
tentment, his contemporary, S. S. McClure, was rousing the public to 
anger. Month after month, the magazine that bore his name was ex- 
posing cankerous evils in government, in the economic structure of 
society — and asking what the American people projiosed to do alwut 
them. 

As the new century opened, Sam McClure was among the first ten 
men who were important in the American scene. So judged William 
Allen White, who accounted him the pioneer of a reform that was to 
surge onward in American life and run for forty years as the dominant 
note in our political, social and economic thinking. The journalistic 
crusade which he invented and led soon spread widely. It furnished a 
basis, in fact and conviction, for the national effort to achieve social 
democracy. Long after the crusade had spent its force, its influence 
lingered in the persistence of that effort. So McClure’s effect on the 
national temper was not only spectacular, but lasting. It was, on his 
part, deliberate. But it was not wholly inspired by conscience. Those 
who knew him best unanimously declared McClure to be a genius. 
None of them suggested that his genius moved in the direction of 
ethical principle. 

Like Bok, McClure was a businessman. He was astute; he always had 
a keen eye for the main chance; he saw everything big. Neither Bok 
nor McClure lacked guile; both preferred to call it by other names. 
After reaching positions of leadership, they professed moral indigna- 
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tion at practices which, in their less distinguished days and on a far 
inferior scale, they had profitably cultivated. Did this indicate a late 
flowering of moral sensibility? Possibly. But it was a turn customarily 
taken by American tycoons under the hot limelight of eminence. Bok 
and McClure wrote autobiographies, and each attributed his success 
chiefly to instinct. Neither found it necessary to remark that instinct is 
morally blind. They were sentimental, and genuinely benevolent. But 
early privations had given money-making an overwhelming signifi- 
cance. There was no disadvantage in being naturally ambidextrous. 

McClure, like Bok, came to the United States as an immigrant; 
struggled against bitter poverty in childhood; extricated himself by his 
wits; broke into the field of publishing by founding a newspaper 
syndicate which quickly prospered. He had managed to put himself 
through Knox (kjllege, in Illinois. Being, even then, “a born salesman, 
a fast talker, a go-gcttcr,” he had earned his education as an itinerant 
peddler oi notions, jxhs and pans, selling his wares along the rural 
roads of the Middle West. In later life, proud of his exploits as a 
{Ktldler, he recounted them very fully to Robert Louis Stevenson. In 
The Stevenson portrayed McClure most engagingly, as Jim 

Pinkcrttin. William Dean Howells also made a literary portrait of him, 
less cottiplimcntary than Stevenson's. In A Hazard of Hew Fortunes, 
he put McClure “like a bug on a pinpoint in the character of Fulker- 
son." Indeed, McClure puzzled, exasperated, and strongly attracted 
every itnportant writer with whom he came in contact. Many of them, 
at tine or .uiothcr stage of a tempestuous association, recorded their 
vivid feelings alwiit him, under the pleasant illusion of exercising a 
talent ftir ptiriraiturc. McClure’s effect was never neutral. 

In his mitl-fortics at the turn of the century, McClure had already 
become a kind of tme-man literary trust. His newspaper syndicate was 
flfiurishing. He had launched, and brought to astounding success, the 
magazine which Ixirc his name. He had organized a book-publishing 
firm that was conducted like a compromise between a broker’s office 
and a textile mill. He was planning wonderful new magazines, three 
or four of them; his projects were usually grandiose. He had a Na- 
poleonic belief in his own star. His projects and his faith sometimes 
drove his less exuberant asstKiates into nervous breakdowns. Eventu- 
ally, they resulted in a mass resignation from his enterprises. He was a 
short, blond man “with a yellow mustache, big sensitive but challeng- 
ing eyes, a sharp, hard but still ingratiating high voice snapping orders 
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like a top-sergeant, conscious— Heavens, how conscious— of his power 
and glory, yet concealing his complacency by self-tlcprecation.” 

But, surely, he was entitled to a degree of complacency. Was not Mc- 
Clure, in his own realm, on the way to being a magnate, comparable in 
stature to Carnegie or Rockefeller in theirs.? He, at least, believed so— 
and his attitude to his product, and the materials which went into it, 
resembled theirs. Rudyard Kipling once asked him whether he had 
read David Hwrum ; McClure did not grasp the question, but his reply 
was characteristic: "No. He’s dead.” His business, as Kipling under- 
stood, was dealing in brain futures. Of what use was a dead author to 
McClure.? He was concerned only with what was really alive, timely, 
interesting, and so every contemporary idea seethed promiscuously in 
his brain. To do business, he needed good writers; for them, the only 
critic worth listening to was the publisher— the critic wlto b.ickcd his 
judgment with his money. His own judgment was made with his solar 
plexus rather than with his brain; he estimated the value of any piece 
of writing by the pull it exerted on something inside of him. This was 
entirely sound. Moreover, McClure realized that he was open-minded, 
naturally enthusiastic, and not afraid to experiment with a new man. 
It was certainly true that with talent, he made clcctrictd contact. Lick- 
ing any literary scholarship, he had an almost infallible literary divina- 
tion. Remarkably few of his swans proved to be geese. Tlicre w.is never 
absent from his calculations the sense that he controlled such an in- 
strument of publicity as had probably never been built l>cft>rc. What- 
ever he touched had to feed that mill. 

Though McClure’s motives were those of a businessman, his tem- 
perament was that of an artist; it was there that his genius lurked. His 
imagination was continuously effervescent, inexhaustibly fertile. He 
did not know how to channel it, or discipline it; but he had the faculty 
of enlisting those who did. This led him to the brilliant trinity of staff 
writers— Ida M. Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, and Lincoln Steffens— 
upon whose work the permanent fame of his magazine was chiefly to 
be based. It led him to choose as his partner John S. Phillips, a college 
friend who, as McClure acknowledged, "had an orderly and organizing 
ndnd which I had not — ^and ... a much wider education.” On tljc 
magazine, it was said that while McClure had three hundred ideas a 
minute, Phillips was the only m<)n around the shop who knew which 
one was not crazy. McClure admitted that he usually lost interest in a 
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scheme as soon as it was started, and had no power o£ developing a 
plan and carrying it out to its last detail. At that point, his intractable 
imagination got the upper hand; the artist in him was forever on the 
move to the future. But the fires he kindled were brighter than any 
flames his staff could produce without him. 

McClure traveled constantly, to Europe and to all parts of the United 
States, to sec things and men, to listen and to talk. He wanted always 
to know in which of the happenings in the world people took the 
keenest interest. It was obvious that ideas were his meat, and he never 
knew where he got them. He would dcscentl on the office, or write from 
Europe, enclosing in his letters fat packets of newspaper articles, head- 
ings, editorials, usually not cut out but torn out, jagged, scored and 
underlined, as suggestions for “stupendous new series of articles." Then 
the staff h.til to unite and fight against, say five out of seven of his new, 
workl-thrilling, history-making .schemes. In their judgment, many of 
thc.se were merely ftK>Iish. Yet they recognized in him the receiver 
of the ideas of his day, 1‘hcy worked under some natural law of despera- 
tion, for McClure’s very presence was tlisruptive. To finish an article 
before the tleatlline, they W(tuld c)ftcn take .secret refuge in a hotel. 
This strategy sometimes failed; New York was not large enough to 
conceal them from MeCdure; occasionally they had to seek the pre- 
carious security <(f a Washington bcdnmm to get their Work finished. 
Ellery Sedgwick, who served an apprenticeship to him before becoming 
edit«jr of the Atlantic Monthly, affirmed that there was never, in Ameri- 
can business, a brighter talent than McClure’s for disorganization. In 
any week, he couhl reverse tfic process described in the Book of Genesis. 
I'rom ortlcr, he managed to bring forth chaos. 

Paratlo.Mically, McClure cherished— and enforced on his staff — the 
ideals of thoroughnc.ss and aksolute accuracy. It was these ideals which 
gave authority to the exposures which the public soon identified as 
“McClure articles." He believed that each of these required the ac- 
cumulation of kncjwlcdge and material enough to make a book. So he 
inventetl a protluction system which, long afterward!!, was to be success- 
fully revived by other m.igazincs. He gave his writers adequate time for 
research, ami paid them for their stmly rather than for the amount of 
copy they turned in. Thus, Mi.ss Tarbcll spent five years on the fifteen 
articles in which she dealt with the history of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany; and each article cost the magazine about four thousand dollars- 
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No editor had ever before spent as liberally. But McClure, as a busincss- 
■ man, foresaw the profits to be made by establishing with the public a 
conviction that, in his magazine, accuracy was a moral force. 

Though he had no gift for writing, McClure likewise set a high 
standard for the presentation of material. He insisted that articles 
should not only be clear to any reader of reasonable intelligence, but be 
interesting. The simplicity of this requirement was deceptive: most 
typical McClure articles dealt with dry, difficult, and technical sub- 
jects. They had to be accurate and thorough, but they likewise had to 
be made vivid; everything turned on the quality of the writing. Mc- 
Clure would inflame the intelligence of his staff into molten excite- 
ment, and demand its expression in clear, logical, intelligible, hard- 
hitting form. His standards produced a new, unique kind of jour- 
nalism. The exposure articles of Miss Tarbcll, Baker, and Steffens were 
authoritative social studies. They were so invulnerable that only one 
libel suit was successfully brought against the magazine — ^and this was 
based on the inaccuracy of an official state document. But the articles 
did more than present startling facts. They blazed with what Miss Tar- 
bell called “righteous indignation." The writers were personally aston- 
ished, personally ashamed, personally indignant at the conditions they 
discovered and revealed. They wrote earnestly, with a kind of hortatory 
fervor. The combination of fact and fervor aroused a demand f<jr re- 
form that was to outlast the magazine, the writers, and many of the 
conditions. 

In 1903, when these articles began appearing, the American people 
were prepared for their revelations. For years, the country had been 
swept by the agitation of soap-box orators, prophets crying in the 
wilderness, and political campaigns based upon charges of corruption 
and privilege which everyone believed or suspected had .some basis of 
truth, but which were largely unsubstantiated The novelty of the ex- 
posure articles was their production of real evidence, abundant and 
usually sensational. Month after month, the public eagerly read dis- 
sertations of ten or twelve thousand words, and clamored for more. 
Their general drift was very clear. Cumulatively, they led to a single 
arresting deduction: that a democratic social order might not be capa- 
ble of surviving the economic and political practices to which it had 
given birth. 

Nobody understood this better than President Theodore Roosevelt, 
then proclaiming his determination to institute a “square deal.” He 
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conferred often with the McClure writers. He used much of the in- 
formation with which they supplied him in his recommendations to 
Congress, fic acknowledged that he looked to their articles for real 
help. But after some years, when the crusade had spread to other maga- 
zines, he turned against the whole movement. In a speech, he de- 
nounced all writers of exposure articles, generically likening them to 
the man with the muckrake in Pilgrim's Progress who would not lift 
his eyes from the mire; and the disparaging epithet stuck. Un- 
doubtedly, as Lincoln Steffens remarked long afterwards, Roosevelt 
was an honest man; he could not tell a lie until he had made himself 
believe it. 

The originators of muckraking looked at American society from the 
same {wjint of vantage as Roosevelt. Their position was squarely middle- 
of-the-road. Tt) McClure, as a businessman, social radicalism was 
repugnant. It was no less so to Miss Tarbcll, Baker and Steffens, though 
for t|uiic other rcastJiis. They had a passionate faith in the American 
way of life, as it was supposed to be. They believed that it could be 
achieved only untler a democratic capitalist system. They were there- 
fore partisans of the cstablislicd order. It was, indeed, the intensity of 
their convictions that turned them into reformers; and, almost ac- 
cident.tlly, made them seem to be attacking what they were only seek- 
ing to ilefenti. 

I*or, like Rotiscvelt himself, they were deeply troubled by the sense 
that things hatl somehow gone amiss. The American way of life as it 
was supptjscd to bc.^ It had not been achieved; it was becoming more 
remote every day. The established order was failing to produce its an- 
ticipated results. They feared for the future. Powerful forces seemed 
bent ujxm negating democratic institutions, and might eventually de- 
stroy them. On the other hand, popular discontent was rising, and 
despair of social Justice might explode in a revolutionary overturn. As 
patriotic Americans, they did not want to sec democracy replaced either 
by the rule of plutocracy, or by socialism. 

It was characteristic of Roosevelt to mistake his vigorous moral feel- 
ings for realistic intelligence. So the problem looked simple to him. If 
he could only itlcntify "the devil in the mess” and vanquish it, every- 
thing woukl magically come right. The real job was to expose bad 
men aiiul drive them from power. Who were these bad men? Obvi- 
ously, whtjcver had last aroused the President’s moral indignation; at 
any moment one could be sure that he had just found the prime mover. 
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the real scapegoat. But this scapegoat was a protean creature. At various 
riinpgj and in varying circumstances, it turned out to be the “male- 
factors of great wealth,” the trusts, the “guilty labor leaders,” the “cor- 
rupt politicians.” The President’s passionate invective often proved to 
be a delusive substitute for the process of thought. 

The further they pushed their researches and investigations, the less 
Miss Tarbell, Baker and Steffens were disposed to agree with him. They 
knew, perhaps better than he did, the precise degree of guilt that could 
be fairly attributed to each of his favorite scapegoats; had they not fur- 
nished him with the evidence? But they realized that none of these 
were ultimate; behind each of them there lurked another force; the 
locus of final responsibility was never directly visible. Roosevelt him- 
self was amazed by this insight, which he would have liked to ap 
propriate had his temperament permitted. He recorded his surprise that 
these fact-minded writers did not regard any of his scapegoats “as ex- 
ceptional villains but merely as ordinary Americans, who untier given 
conditions are by the mere force of events forced into doing much of 
which we complain." Could it be, as Miss Tarbell, Baker .aiul Steffens 
were intimating month after month, that responsibility for the parlous 
state of affairs rested with the nation as a whole? That the mass t)f 
ordinary Americans were by no means innocent of complicity in the 
conditions against which they were so wrathfully protesting? That 
failure of the established order was due to no inherent defect in the 
nature of a democratic society? But that the average citizen was getting 
exactly what he asked for and that, as Baker acknowledged with hor- 
ror, the conditions of corruption were deliberately organized — they 
actually represented the American way of life in many of its most im- 
portant activities? 

Editorially, McClure's pointed to “the American contempt for law” 
—a universal and dangerous trait. Reviewing the contents of a typical 
issue, which contained one of Miss Tarbell’s articles on Standarrl Oil, 
one of Baker’s series on the labor movement, and one of Steffens’ 
studies of city government, the editorial remarked that these con- 
stituted “such an arraignment of American character as should make 
every one of us stop and think.” The three articles showed “capitalists, 
workingmen, politicians, citizens— all breaking the law, or letting it be 
broken.” There was no one left to uphold it; “none but all of us.” “Wc 
are all doing our worst and making the public pay. The public is the 
people, Wc forget that wc all arc the people; that while each of us in his 
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group can shove off on the rest the bill o£ today, the debt is only post- 
poned; tlic rest are passing it on back to us. We have to pay in the end, 
every one t»f us. And in the end the sum total of the debt will be our 
liberty.” More than forty years later, these words still rang true. 

But in this conclusion was novel. And it was a very odd one for 
the three writers, each of whom had arrived at it independently. For 
none of them had begun their investigations with any personal desire 
to make the discoveries which they actually made. None of them had 
any inclination to “radical ideas"; their only prejudice was in favor of 
the way of life which tradition had taught them to believe was es- 
sentially American. There was, perhaps, a certain naiveti in their horror 
at finding so glaring a discrepancy between democratic assumptions and 
dernrH-ratic practice. But their na'ivet^ and horror were shared by a large 
segment of the American public. Lincoln Steffens found that the most 
corrupt city hcjsses, like Israel W. Durham of Philadelphia, and mil- 
lionaire captains of industry like William Ziegler who bribed and 
lH)ught legislatures as a matter of course, were genuinely shocked when 
he confrontetl them witli the real implications of their activities, show 
ing them how ilicsc were invalidating democracy. Even ex-President 
(Jrttver Clcvcl.iiul confessed his utter inability to understand that brib- 
ery and corruptitm could be done by gfKtd men and that it was a proc- 
ess ch.mgiitg the very nature of our government! 

McCllure had assigned Miss Tarbcll the subject of Standard Oil— the 
'‘mtJthcr of the trusts" — liecausc the feeling of the common people had a 
s<>rt <if menace in it; they took a threatening attitude toward the trusts, 
jind tviihout much knowledge. What he hoped for was some articles on 
the busittess achievements and methods of the Standard Oil — more 
especially, the great care that hatl built up their methods of economical 
hatulling ami tlistribution. His expectations, as it turned out, were ful- 
filled. But the results were far from what he anticipated. 

Miss 'rarhell, a tall, mattcr-of-fact woman who looked much more 
like .a sclwKilmistrcss than an editor, was aptly described by Finley Peter 
Dunne in the kinguagc of Mr. Dtxdey: “iderem’s a lady but she has the 
punch!” She had been Ijorn in Pennsylvania at about the time oil was 
discovered there, and her father had Iwcn ruined in the early oil wars. 
One of the first generation tif college women, she had not been satis- 
fied to join women in the home. She became a teacher, went on to an 
editorial |)osiiion with the Chautauqua movement, decided to become 
a biographer and historian, and went to Paris to study at the Sorbonne. 
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There, by way of a chance article on the paving of Paris streets, Mc- 
Clure found her, and presently hired her for a staff job. She had al- 
ready written a life of Napoleon for him, and had followed it with a 
life of Lincoln which achieved great popular success, when he turned 
her loose on Standard Oil. A scholar by temperament, and a research 
historian by training, she soon found that she was embarked not ujwn 
a series of articles, but upon the factual history of the greatest of 
American business enterprises. When Henry H. Rogers of Standard Oil 
got wind of the project, he sent his friend Mark Twain to offer the 
corporation’s assistance. She accepted it. If there was in her anything of 
the crusader for social justice, she rigorously suppressed it while gather- 
ing materials for, and writing, her history. She was impartial, objec- 
tive, exhaustive; she discussed with Rogers all the charges made by 
Standard Oil’s enemies and critics; she took to them the official re- 
buttals offered by Rogers. She mastered the long, complex records of 
Congressional and state investigations, the testimony of RcK'kcfeUcr, 
Archbold, and other Standard Oil officials; she interviewed all surviv- 
ing parties to thirty years of litigation. 

Her series of articles— soon published in two volumes— took the 
country by storm. For the stark, soberly told history involved the na- 
tion as a whole and still involved it at the time of reading. Miss TarbcII 
was content to let the record speak for itself; she made no attempt to 
indict Standard Oil. She acknowledged its efficiency, its economy, its 
magnificent organization, its very considerable achievements. But she 
likewise showed how all these had been accomplished. The bill to the 
people included bribery, fraud, coercion; the ruthless elimination of 
competition by means of espionage, violence, arson, and techniques of 
financial wrecking; the debauching of railroads, legislatures, public 
officials. All these “business practices” which a democratic capitalist 
society had developed could be collectively described as a systematic, 
relentless criminality. Here, certainly, were capitalists conspiring among 
themselves, shrewdly, upon legal advice, to break the law so far as it 
restrained them, and to misuse it to restrain others who were in their 
way. Here was efficient monopoly of a product in universal use. The 
people paid— not only in money, but morally— whatever the monop 
olists saw fit to charge. 

Behind the whole structure of “real greatness” was an ordinary 
American who happened also to be a genius. Rockefeller exemplified 
all the virtues of which Americans approved. He was thrifty, frugal, 
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hnrd-working. He was pious, abstemious, and charitable. He was a 
model of domestic propriety. He was as indifferent to social prestige 
as he was averse to personal luxury and extravagance. His only pas- 
sions, so far as anyone knew, were success and money. And, in genuine 
honesty, he accounted himself a good citizen. Was he.? Did he f ulfi ll 
the concept of good citizenship held by the ordinary American? Stand- 
ard Oil was more than a great business enterprise. It was one of the 
real, if umickutiwledged, rulers of the nation, and Rockefeller had made 
it so. Miss Tarbcll s honest, accurate account of the genesis of its 
sovereignty- -in which Rt)ckcfcller’s partner, Rogers, had himself col- 
laborated— invited the American people to assess their complicity. 

This same embarrassing invitation was repeated by Lincoln Steffens’ 
remarkable studies of the actual working of municipal and state gov- 
crnrtienis. Soon ntadc availaldc in book form as 7' he Shame of the 
Cities and 77ie Struggle for Self Government, they enlisted popular 
supptirt for the progressive movement in national politics. During the 
first decatlc of the century, they furnished the most powerful of all in- 
fluences ff»r reform. Hut, in origin, they were as accidental as Miss Tar- 
bclls history. McC'.lurc, having hired Steffens to join his staff as man- 
aging etlitor, sent him off to the Middle West to dig up material for 
the mag.izine. In Chicago, Steffens learned that Jtjscph W. Folk, the 
prosecuting attorney of St. I-ouis, was unearthing sensational evidence 
of bribery and corru{>tion in the city’s government. He went to St. 
laniis, interviewed I'tilk. I'olk incredibly asserted that “it is good busi- 
nessmen that arc corrupting our bad politicians; it is good business 
that causes had govertimcnt — in St. Louis." And Steffens soon found 
himself kumchetl the scries of articles which, proving the truth of 
this assertion with rcsj>cct to one after another great American city, 
shattered the complacency of the American public. 

Steffens was a diminutive, wiry man whose rumpled hair, goatee 
and flowing tic gave him the look of an artist; but whose keen, rest- 
lc.ss eyes behind their spectacles suggested the scientist. He was a little 
of both. The son of a wealthy California merchant, Steffens went to 
college, then on to Europe. He studied psychology with Wundt in Ger- 
many, and ethics. He tlabhlcd in music and art. He traveled widely, 
and continued hi.s studies in Paris, His intention was to become a 
novcli.st. On his return to the United States, his father unexpectedly 
.stopjrcd his allowance. Steffens got himself a job as reporter on E. L. 
Godkiu’s Post. He covered Wall Street, mastering the realities of high 
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fjnanrp. He covercd the New York police department during the 
sPHsarinnal “vice crusade” led by the clergyman Dr. Charles H, Park- 
hurst; and he learned about the tie-up between the police and the 
criminal underworld. 

Steffens had developed a fascinated interest in men and motives, 
and his studies in ethics had freed him from the conventional Ameri- 
can habit of dividing the human race into the morally good and the 
morally bad. He met all kinds of people on their own terms: reformers 
like Parkhurst and Roosevelt; corrupt city bosses like Richard Croker, 
and their henchmen in the government, like Thomas F. Byrnes, the 
grafting chief of police; great financiers like J, P. Morgan, eminent 
captains of industry, corporation lawyers. Flattered by hi.s genuine de- 
sire to understand their points of view, they all told him the truth as 
they saw it. If he was shocked by learning that men like Cr<ikcr — who 
frankly acknowledged that he was corrupt — were the paid, accredited 
agents of respectable men of affairs honored for their public spirit and 
civic morality, Steffens did not betray it. Like Miss Tarlwll, he made a 
practice of laying all his cards on the table. He made friends with the 
political bosses and their grafting henchmen. He placed beft)rc them 
the evidence that he had accumulated, gave them an opportunity to 
disprove or explain it — and never published all the discreditable facts 
that he had gathered. This shrewd precaution kept them in a state of 
wholesome uncertainty, but it likewise earned their gratitude, and won 
their confidence. 

The facts which Steffens published in McClure's were sensational 
enough to provoke nationwide excitement. And there stx>n emerged 
something even more exciting: a social pattern, designed for the ex- 
press purpose of producing anti-social results. With minor local varia- 
tions, it occured on a national scale. Steffens’ investigations showed 
that the paper government did not count. The constitutional structure 
did not correspond with the actual government. Actual government 
was the function of a party machine, often controlled by a private 
citizen who, like Croker, worked for his own pocket all the time. 
Business, always requiring some form of privilege for its expansion or 
its prosperity, favored this arrangement and sought to maintain it; 
privilege could be bought from a party boss. So the machine mediated 
between organized business, official government, the criminal under- 
world and the grafters. The whole arrangement was highly efficient; 
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everyone profited; everyone was satisfied. This was obvious from the 
fact that whenever a “reform” administration was elected, its tenure 
was brief; it was "bad for business,” and the best businessmen saw to it 
that the t)ld machine was reinstated. Steffens concluded that, since the 
pattern occurred everywhere in the same form, then this universal evil 
must he, not an accidental consequence of the wickedness of bad men, 
but the impersonal effect of natural causes. 

Sjicaking in Los Angeles, to a group of the city’s business leaders and 
other pttblic-spiritcd citizens, Steffens was asked by the Episcopal bishop 
how the corrupt "system" had originated. His reply humorously ex- 
pre.s.scd his own diagnosis: “Most people, you know, say it was Adam. 
But Adam, you remember, he said that it was Eve, the woman, she did 
it. Ami Eve .said no, no, it wasn’t she; it was the serpent. And that’s 
where you clergy have stuck ever since. You blame that serpent, Satan. 
Now I c«imc and I am trying to show you that it was, it is, the apple.” 

For the truth that Steffens was trying to drive home to the American 
{Koplc was the truth of tltcir own moral complicity. It was only by 
their tacit consent that representative government had ceased to repre- 
sent them. It \v.i.s elettr t»> him that “business men do not want good 
government much more than they want a representative democracy, 
that the people <lo not like g«Kid men and good government, or, let us 
say, professionally g(K)il men in office and unyielding good government. 
They Nuh prefer ’bail’ government.” Why? Because nearly every 
American wa.s in some respect involved by business — and all business, 
great or small, ha<l a common need of privileges: franchises and special 
legislation, which required legislative corruption; protective tariffs, in- 
terpretations of laws in their special interest or leniency or “protection” 
in the enforcement of laws, c.alling for “pulls” with judges, prosecutors, 
and the police. If there was .1 tlcvil in the mc.ss that devil was privilege; 
the rcmcily was to take down the prizes by wiping out privileges and 
all h«ipc of privileges — as it were, to destroy the apple. 

T<j df) this, Steffens in time came to believe, required nothing less 
than a fundamental change in American culture: the fault could be 
iracetl to the American ideal of success, which set up the temptation of 
power ami riches. Until that change could be wrought, Americans were 
likely to exi.st in the atmosphere of a moral paradox, corrupt and con- 
tented, busily .striving to pervert the institutions of a democratic society 
to ami-social ends. Was there not, indeed, something wrong in our ends 
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as well as in our beginnings, in what we are after as well as what is 
after us, in American ideals as well as in American conduct and its 
causes? 

Meanwhile, Ray Stannard Baker had been looking into the relations 
of labor and capital for McClure's, reaching conclusions that reinforced 
those of Miss Tarbell and Steffens. Baker, born in Michigan and a 
college graduate, cherished a lifelong desire to write fiction, and oc- 
casionally did so. He had been a reporter in Chicago, deeply interested 
in industrial conditions, when, after the publication of some of his 
stories, McClure invited him to join the staff of the magazine. A 
quizzical, scholarly-looking man, Baker was no academic theorist. He 
soon came to be recognized as the greatest reporter in America. He 
had the gift of absorbing himself in his subject, no matter what his sub- 
ject might be. Whereas Miss Tarbell restricted herself, in the main, to 
subjects in the field of economics, and Steffens dealt almost exclusively 
with politics, Baker was at home in both provinces, and in many others 
also. He could write with equal authority about science and philosophy; 
the recondite iniquities of the railroads; the desperate social situation of 
the Negro; the effort of the churches to meet the new spiritual unrest. 
This versatility sprang from the nature of his major interest. Like 
Henry Adams, he believed life to be a process of “education.” He 
wanted to master the art of living in a crowded world. He found that 
it was all-inclusive. 

Baker began his studies of the relations of labor and capital just when 
business was beginning to realize that labor organizatitjns had come to 
stay. A series of prolonged, costly and violent strikes had raised a 
popular demand for labor and capital to get together. In some in- 
stances, Baker found, they had done so: organized labor and organized 
capital had joined forces and formed what was in effect a complete 
monopoly in various industries, thus enabling them to prey upon the 
public. He discovered the social phenomenon which a later generation, 
far more familiar with it, was to call “labor racketeering”; in that 
comparatively innocent day, certain large corporations briljcd power- 
ful labor leaders, or secretly put them on their payroll, charging the 
cost to their customers. This simple formula only took it out of the 
public. In regions where organized capital and organized lalior were 
at war— as in the mining camps and smelter towns of Colorado — 
neither obeyed the law; local governments were unable to control the 
situation, or prevent riots, bloodshed, destruction of valuable property, 
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with the result that a condition of anarchy prevailed. He looked into 
the city of San Francisco, where organized labor had won control of 
the ptditical administration; had gained what were said to be the 
highest wages paid anywhere in America; and, politically, continued 
to represent the same business, vice, and criminal interests that had 
always Iwcn served by the machines of the two major political parties. 
Elsewhere, he found lalx>r unions, in their effort to recruit strength, 
depriving non-union men of “the right to work.” He found the new 
employers’ associations seeking to use methods of despotism. All these 
conditions, Uaker argued, were symptoms of a disease which was cir- 
culating in the blood of the American people. For the evils were not 
spora<lic. They were deliberately organized and generously financed. 
They represented the “way of life” which many Americans preferred. 
He concluded that “if we want self-government— -not the name, but the 
real thing meniionctl in the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution, we have got to work at it ourselves.” 

The import of baker’s article!!, like those of his colleagues, challenged 
the Americatt [tropic. Was it not true that they wanted good govern- 
ment withcjut Iteing witling to contribute anything whatsoever, either 
in time or in timught; they wanted something for nothing? What was 
the retnetly ? Ikiker thought he knew it: not new mechanisms, or a new 
system of government, however inciting they appeared to sanguine re- 
fiirmers, but more kaowlc<lgc, more understanding, more sense of ob- 
!ig.ttiott on the [nirt of all the people, mure willingness to sacrifice im- 
mctliate profit to future welfare. But, at the end of his life, reviewing 
the achievements of the muckraking movement, Baker ruefully ac- 
knowletlget! that “while there have been superficial improvements 
in forty years in the conditions we reported, the deeper-seated injustices 
remain, still unpurgetl. We arc still far from the democracy of our 
vision.” Had the [irmes-s of “education,” as a social remedy, failed? He 
could only reaffirm the {*r<»ftnmd truth of a quotation from Henrik 
Ibsen svhich lie had used nearly a half century earlier: “And men still 
call for sjieciiil revolutions, for revolutions in politics, in externals. But 
all that sort of thing is trumpery. It is the human soul that must re- 
volt." 

After some years. Miss Tarbcll, Baker, Steffens and Phillips, with 
other key mcmliers of McClure’s staff, resigned in a body, bought the 
American Magazine, anti undertorik to conduct it, along the McClure 
lines, as a crwificraiive enterprise. They added to their number William 
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Allen White and, even more importantly, Finley Peter Dunne, the 
creator of “Mr. Dooley.” Dunne, already famous the country over as 
Dooley, was the most valuable of recruits to muckraking; he offset its 
earnestness with robust humor. But though he made the American 
people laugh, he also made them think. The edge of his irony was 
frighteningly sharp, especially to sacred cows. 

Dunne was a native of Chicago, the son of Irish immigrants who had 
prospered. The environment from which he sprang was bitterly por- 
trayed, in a later generation, by the novelist James T. Farrell; the con- 
trast between Dunne’s genial picture of it and Farrell’s indicated what 
marked changes in American life, and in the temper of the American 
mind, the interval had produced. At seventeen, Dunne became a re- 
porter on a Chicago paper; ten years later he had invented the wise, 
witty, skeptical character who, for the rest of his life, practically dis- 
placed him. People didn’t know Dunne; they knew Dooley, and frotn 
Dunne they wanted nothing else. Dooley caught the national imagina- 
tion with his shrewd common sense, his impudent refusal to be awcil 
by pretensions or prestige, his savage hatred of all shams and all forms 
of hypocrisy. He was a daring creation. America had never been with- 
out its cracker-box philosophers. But Martin Dooley came of the 
socially despised immigrant class, and was proud of it. Worse still, his 
profession was disreputable; he was a barkeeper. Yet the nation stxm 
found that the most penetrating criticism of its day-by-<lay life, the 
most deadly appraisal of its leaders and their policies, were issuing 
from a fictitious, fly-specked saloon on Archey Road. 

Dooley’s account of the symposiums held there were eagerly read 
throughout the country; they often shaped public opinion. They were 
anxiously followed by all men in public life, who had reason to dread 
the puncturing barb of Dooley’s scorn. Had he not made Andrew 
Carnegie ridiculous? Had he not swept the American people into 
laughter at Teddy Roosevelt’s exorbitant vanity and egotism, with the 
result that Roosevelt genially, if nervously, courted his friendship? 
Dooley’s appeal was like a social plumb line. It not only struck the 
plain people at the bottom but reached to the intcllcctu.ils at the tc»p. 
He was a favorite of such improbable readers as Henry Adams and 
Henry James. He was, indeed, the only man of letters whom Henry 
James expressed a wish to meet on his return to the United States. Mrs. 
Wharton arranged the meeting. It proceeded very like a scene from 
one of James’ later novels. Mr. Dooley floundered helplessly in the 
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heavy seas of James’ parentheses; thought that everything he said was 
splendid; but wanted all the time to tell him, “Just ’pit it right up into 
Popper’s hand.” It was a characteristic Dooley reaction. 

Dunne was incorrigibly lazy, a hard drinker, given to outbursts of 
explicit profanity; he had wisdom, but could not apply it to Peter 
Dunne; he loathed writing, and ran away from it whenever he could- 
These were not qualities to inspire the admiration of Miss Tarbcll who, 
although she had a punch, was a “lady”; or of the unhumorous Baker 
and dynamic Steffens. But his spell was irresistible, even to them. And, 
for all his skepticism, he shared their sanguine view of the American 
future. He, too, loved his country too well not to feel confident that, 
granted time and patience, it would solve all its problems wisely; above 
all, with justice. He had a searching eye for evil, but his vision was of 
good, and his deepest conviction was that all souls are alike before man 
as before God- 
in the American y Dunne continued to whet his irony on the living 
flesh of native sacred cows: any tycoon befuddled by his own power; 
any self-appointed savior inflated with his gaseous panaceas; any nota- 
ble exemplar of hypocrisy and the money motives it concealed. What 
his colleagues were trying to drive home to the American people in 
their luKjks, Dunne sometimes could distill in a single pungent sen- 
tence: “If ye’d turn on the gas in the darkest heart ye’d find it had a 
good raison for th’ worst things it done, a good varchous raison, like 
neediu’ th’ money or punishin’ th’ wicked or tachin* people a lesson 
to be more careful, or protectin’ th’ liberties of mankind, or needin’ th* 
monc'y,” Better than any of them, he knew the fitful nature of Ameri- 
can enthusiasm, to which they were all appealing. He had once likened 
it to a fire on an ice floe: “It burns bright so long as ye feed it, an’ it 
Imks good, hut it don’t take htdd, somehow, on th’ ice,” But he worked 
to keep the flame alive. He was, as Dooley said of himself to his friend 
Hcnnc.ssc7, “a post to hitch ye’er silences to.” 

liven before the emergence of the American as the leading organ of 
muckraking, the movement launched by S. S. McClure had spread to 
other publications, and begun to engage some notable talents. None 
lot^ked more pictures<iue, or proved to be more effective, than Thomas 
W. Dtwson, the Boston stock-market speculator, whose Frenzied 
Finance, published serially in Bverybod/s, became a national sensa- 
tion. Lawson was a man with many grudges and, as the journalist 
Charles Edward Russell asserted, no one could tell how much of him 
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was business acumen, how much megalomania, how much love of the 
spotlight, how much resentment against his business associates, and 
how much a sincere desire to expose and correct great evils. In whatever 
proportion, all these figured among his motives, and the heady mixture 
gave his book an explosive force. 

Lawson, the son of a carpenter, had quit school at twelve, found a 
job in Boston’s financial center, and by the age of sixteen, through dar- 
ing speculation in stocks, had managed to acquire sixty thousand 
dollars. He lost it in one dazzling plunge, but he had won the formula 
of his later financial success. He proceeded to make, lose, and again 
make several fortunes in ways that were legal, legitimate, and |>erhaps 
not immoral. It was the heyday of great “promoters”; Lawson had a 
Napoleonic self<onfidence, as well as a touch of Barnum’s genius for 
personal publicity. Conservative financiers deplored his panoplied 
forays into print, but the public enjoyed them, and he attracted the wide 
following he required for his schemes. A millionaire by the time he 
was forty, he was a man of arresting appearance, dark haired, blue 
eyed, heavy jawed, with the stocky, muscular build of a pugilist and 
the wardrobe of a fashion plate. 

Unlike most self-made millionaires, !Lawson affected to dcs[>ise 
Society. The sentiment, in Boston, was reciprocated with an amenity 
which itself was an insult. Never acceptable to the aristocrats of State 
Street, he was unable to secure membership in the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. But, if Society proposed to exclude him, Lawson saw to it that 
it should not have the added satisfaction of being able to igtiore him. 
He provided himself with a costly home. He collected glittering paint- 
ings. He placed fabulous bets at the races; made widely publicized ef- 
forts to acquire an opera box; paid thirty thousand dollars to have a 
specimen carnation named for his wife. Gentility did not attempt to 
conceal its amusement at these antics of a commoner. Later, wishing to 
compete for the right to defend the America’s Cup against Sir Thomas 
Lipton—who greatly resembled him-— Lawson built a racing yacht at a 
cost of some two hundred thousand dollars. The New York Yacht 
Club promptly excluded him from the preliminary trials; he was not a 
member. This was a severe social rebuff, and while Lawson made 
capital of it by insisting on his democratic right to compete for the 
privilege of representing his country, thus provoking a controversy 
which made headlines on both sides of the Atlantic, the outcome further 
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aggrieved him. After one unfortunate trial race, he ordered his costly 
yacht scrapped. 

Meanwhile, Lawson had come into close business relations with the 
group of magnates who dominated the affairs of the Standard Oil 
Company. Apparently, like the tycoons of State Street, they too dis- 
liked Lawson, and perhaps distrusted his unconventional, erratic ways. 
But they needed him, and were quite ready to use him. They were lone 
wolves who had discovered the mutual advantages of hunting as a 
pack; Lawson, never admitted to any pack, had made his isolation into 
independence, and his independence into a resource. He was to be per- 
mitted to run with the Standard Oil pack, but not belong to it. Pre- 
sumably, as an alliance against all lambs, the arrangement had its 
profitable uses for everyone concerned. At the turn of the century 
Lawson developed the most grandiose of his schemes. This was the 
creation of a super-trust in copper through the consolidation of great 
Western mining properties engaged in ruthless competitive war among 
themselves, and collectively in violent strife with labor. For this project, 
Lawson succeeded in winning the support of H. H. Rogers, his closest 
associate in the Standard Oil group, and thus — ^in his view — the support 
of the corporation and its affiliated interests. 

Presently, the Amalgamated Copper Company was launched, with 
Lawson in command of stock-market operations. It was his job to 
dispose of the company’s securities; his name stood behind the irides- 
cent prospects of fortune devised to captivate the public. The plain 
people, as he later declared, responded with alacrity; they promptly in- 
vested two hundred millions of dollars of their savings. But, in less 
than five years, Lawson found that he had been thoroughly tricked by 
his colleagues. He also knew that one hundred millions of dollars were 
lost, thirty men committed suicide, and twenty previously reputable 
citizens went to the penitentiary, directly because of Amalgamated. He 
had unwittingly been made the instrument by which thousands upon 
thousands of investors in America and Europe had been plundered. 

Lawson had already begun denouncing his former associates in news- 
paper advertisements when Everybody's proposed that he write a series 
of articlci!, with their editor, John O’Hara Cosgrave, serving as literary 
collaborator. Lawson’s attack by means of advertising was unconven- 
tional; hut did it amount to anything more than up-to-date strategy in 
an old-fashioned war? Exposure articles were quite another matter. 
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Inevitably, they would wash the dirtiest and most private of linen in 
public. Tradition decreed that, however ferociously titans battled with 
one another, their collective alliance against the public always remained 
in force. There were sound practical reasons for the rule of honor 
among thieves. Plundering might become a useless art if its technical 
secrets were revealed. Lawson was no more squeamish than his as- 
sociates, as his record proved — but had he not been treated as a pariah, 
always pointedly excluded? He resolved to betray the ritual of the guild. 
He would have the satisfaction of revenge. And he would get it under 
the best of auspices, as a champion, now, of the plain people from whom 
he sprang. 

Miss Tarbell’s history of Standard Oil, in process of publication, had 
paved the way for his story. Apparently, Lawson saw himself not only 
as the people’s champion, but as their leader in a natit)n.il crusade 
against the entrenched power of wealth. His intention, he said, was 
reform: the whole nation must no longer be taxctl, in the stock market, 
for the benefit of a few bandit magnates. His narrative had one claim 
to be regarded as unique, and Everybody's made the most of it: ‘‘for 
the first time in the history of High Finance we have the I ligh Priest 
tell it as it happened.” Lawson would withhold none of the cold-hltKidcd 
facts; .spare no individual, not even himself. For the inner clique of 
Standard Oil magnates, Lawson coined the dramatic name, "The 
System,” itself an indictment. As a document in finance, his Iwajk pro- 
fessed to explain, and to illustrate abundantly, its tncthod.s <if tjperation; 
to show how it made money by fleecing the public, and how in the 
process it was enabled to extend its dominion by the con.stant addition 
of new provinces. None of the methods which Lawson described was 
actually new; most of them had been used by Daniel Drew, Cksm- 
modore Vanderbilt, and Jay Gould. But no writer before Lawson had 
ever been in a position to expound their interrelation, their contcmjto- 
rary refinements, their twenticth<entury efficiency. 

Lawson did precisely this, llic System, he alleged, was ultimately 
responsible to nobody, and was powerful enough to circumvent all 
legal restraints. He outlined its ramifications; its control of the re- 
sources of Standard Oil; by means of this, its indirect ce>nirul over the 
resources of a great bank; through this, its control over those of three 
colossal insurance companies. These multiplied rc.sources — actually, the 
people’s money to which, in theory, the System had no legal access— 
were, he charged, being diverted to its private speculative use; the pub- 
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lie’s funded savings were being employed to exploit the public, merely 
to further enrich a very small clique of millionaires. If Lawson’s charges 
were not true, they were obviously libelous. But no legal action was ever 
brought against Lawson or the magazine. 

However, Lawson’s story was not only a document in high finance; 
it was also a picture of one phase of American society. Here were a 
group of ‘‘ordinary Americans” who had risen to positions of vast 
power and public trust; who in their personal lives, as Lawson acknowl- 
edged, were exemplary; who nevertheless, in their economic function 
as trustees, deliberately used their position to betray the public interest, 
turning their command of credit to anti-social ends. Here was the 
American economic order as it looked from the inside: a nightmare of 
savagery, man returned to the jungle, still fashionably clad and boast- 
ing the ordinations and amulets of civilization — a staggering showing. 
Lawson’s book, in its disclosures of reckless viciousness, seemed to show 
new capacities in the human spirit for the cruel and the avaricious. 

The plain people derived two impressions from Lawson’s vivid 
narrative. One was of the unscrupulous use of power by great capi- 
talists. The other had to do with the new age into which they had 
moved without being aware of it — ^the age of finance capitalism. In it, 
the basis of power had shifted from the tangible possession of money 
and proj)crty to the control of credit. Credit was something intangible, 
and the people suspected that it was created by access to their resources. 
Whoever possessed absolute control of credit occupied the scat of ul- 
timate scwcrcignty. And who was this? Obviously, J. P. Morgan the 
elder. Lincoln Steffens, writing an article on Morgan as “the boss of all 
the bosses,” was merely setting forth what everyone knew. Everyone, 
as it turned out, but Morgan himself. For Morgan’s sense of his own 
position by no means corresponded with that of the public. 

After his article had been published, Steffens, at the Morgan bank 
one day, was summoned by a junior partner. This man had laid the 
article on Morgan’s desk. Morgan had read it twice, and shaken his 
head. He professed not to understand it. The junior partner asserted 
that not only did Morgan have no conviction of absolute power but 
that as a matter of fact his power was not absolute; it was very limited. 
And he related an incident to prove this amazing assertion. Morgan 
“had discovered that he could not make the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, which he controlled, buy its coal from a coal 
company he controlled, without the consent of ‘Diamond Jim’ Brady. 
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He was so enraged that he was going to fight Brady; ‘if he did nothing 
else the rest of his life, he would lick that man.’ But he didn’t; he ac- 
cepted him, and the reason was that Brady represented a company in 
which the officers of the New Haven and other railroads held shares; 
the company had the exclusive privilege of selling supplies to these 
railroads.” 

Two decades later, this clubby, efficient arrangement figured profita- 
bly in the operations of tycoons like A1 Capone and Dutch Schultz. 
The American people then learned to describe it, not without admira- 
tion, as a racket. In the opening years of the century, however, though 
legitimate, respectable, and one of the normal economic blessings for 
which a system of free enterprise could be praised, information about 
it was very wisely held to be top secret. And why not ? It brought a 
handsome profit to “insiders”; its costs were rightly borne by the in- 
vestors who were privileged to be represented by them; and they — 
ignorant alike of the mechanisms and the ethics of finance — could 
scarcely be expected to appreciate its esoteric beauty. Far better not to 
trouble the innocent investors with a managerial complexity so ob- 
viously beyond their understanding. 

This arrangement deeply impressed Steffens. A remarkable develop- 
ment, surely, since the ramifications of its business, influence, and {Kjwer 
were so complex that even Morgan dared not touch it! Did it not sug- 
gest that the structure of American business was beginning to dupli- 
cate that of American politics? In both, apparently, the real bosses — 
the men who were supposed to exercise absolute power — ^actually had 
to yield to the less powerful men whose support they required. Many 
Americans had come to feel that the boss could not be eliminated from 
either politics or business; and others were convinced that it would be 
undesirable to do away with him. They spoke hopefully of finding 
“honest bosses.” But — didn’t the very conditions which made the boss 
necessary likewise operate to prevent him from remaining honest ? It 
was his function to organize the control and distribution of privileges 
—the basis of prosperity. In discharging his obligation, could he repre- 
sent anything more than an efficient adjustment of competitive grafts? 
Steffens surmised that neither the privileged nor the unprivileged, 
neither the bosses nor the bossed, understood this or meant it. 

Perhaps the American people could not be expected to understand 
what was so transparently clear to a man like Steffens, who was cursed 
with an inconvenient propensity to philosophizing. But their education 
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was proceeding swiftly. Lawson had announced that he was going to 
cause a life-insurance blaze that would illuminate the policy holders’ 
world and expose the scoundrels who dwelt there. Life-insurance funds 
— the savings of the American people — ^were supposedly a “sacred” 
trust. Lawson unkindly disclosed that they were being used as the 
private reserve of great financiers. Pulitzer’s World took up the charge, 
and dredged up a mass of evidence that substantiated it. How had 
these strange practices originated? S. S. McClure, like many another 
American, was shocked by them. On his staff there was a bright young 
journalist, a Yale graduate. Burton J. Hendrick. He assigned to him 
the task of tracing the history of the insurance business. Hendrick’s 
articles, presently published in book form as The Story of Life In- 
surance^ informed the public and contributed to bringing about the in- 
vestigation undertaken by Charles Evans Hughes. Hendrick — ^who 
was later to become the historian of the “age of big business” — went on 
to study the origins of outstanding American fortunes. His researches, 
and the more exhaustive ones which resulted in a monumental History 
of the Great American Fortunes by the socialist Gustavus Myers, fur- 
nished abundant historical precedent for tactics still operative in the 
twentieth century. Unfortunately, the effect of these excursions into 
the American past was to tarnish many illustrious reputations. Was 
not this perhaps unjust? A finicking discrimination in ethics could 
only have impeded the unselfish labors of those eminent “ordinary 
Americans” for whom Jay Gould had spoken in protesting that '"We 
have had the country rich, u/e have developed the country. . . 

The eminent Americans resurrected by Hendrick and Myers had 
long since gone to their eternal reward. But Charles Edward Russell 
studied some of their exemplary successors who were still alive. He was 
moved to inquire, not without impertinence, “Where Did You Get It, 
Gentlemen?” in a series of articles that traced the beneficent activities 
of William C. Whitney, Charles T. Yerkes, Thomas F. Ryan, and other 
current models for the emulation of youth — modest men, all of them, 
yet never so shy or $0 sated that they refrained from embracing op- 
portunity with tender affection. As Russell pointed out, a salutary les- 
son was taught by the good works that had brought them, not only 
honor, but generous increase. Why need any American remain poor? 
Their ways and gates to wealth, still open to all, were neither strait nor 
narrow. 

Russell likewise undertook an equally disturbing study of the packing 
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industry. His articles, later issued in a book as The Greatest Trust in 
the World, exasperated that conscientious reformer President Theodore 
Roosevelt. For they stirred up public resentment to a pitch that dis- 
pleased certain powerful Republican colleagues. Had not William E. 
Lorimer, the Republican boss of Chicago who was later to be expelled 
from the Senate, assured the President that the meat packers were con- 
ducting their vast enterprises wholly in the public interest? Had not 
James R. Garfield, son of an earlier President and now Commissioner 
of Corporations, gone to Chicago, made a formal inquiry, and reported 
to Roosevelt that Lorimer’s contention was sound? Ironically, however, 
it was Russell’s book that furnished the Interstate Q)mmcrce Commis- 
sion with a basis for subsequent action against the packers. 

Russell was the son of an Iowa editor who had been one of the 
founders of the Republican party. Schooled at St. John-sbury, Vermont, 
he had found himself in the very “citadel of privilege,” a town feudally 
ruled by a single family of wealthy manufacturers who were not sloth- 
ful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. I lis observations had 
led him to deduce that in a scxallcd democracy they were clothed with 
autocratic power; without mandate from the people they were the 
government. And he saw there the germs of the old struggle between 
power and the masses. Returning to Iowa, he Itad become a single-taxer 
and a free-trader; he was, still later, to become a stK'ialist. Meanwhile 
his father, fighting the tyranny of the railroads over the Middle-West- 
ern farmer, lost his paper. Russell migrated to New York, worked as 
a reporter covering the police courts and the slums of the East Side; 
joined Pulitzer’s staff on the World and rose to the |iosition of city 
editor; later helped William Randolph Hcarst to founti the Chicago 
American. By inclination a poet and a biographer, Russell had retired 
from newspaper work to write books when the unvvclcomc call came 
to make a study of the packing industry. Though one of the greatest 
of the muckrakers, he regarded this activity as purely incidental. He 
was, he said, only “a side-line reformer.” 

Russell was, however, a passionately earnest man whose conviction 
of the necessity for democracy had the force of a religious creed, and 
whose inherited anger toward those who had strippctl the Western 
middle class of its former strength still burned fiercely. And this sub- 
ject was one made to his hand, for it involved the railroads, Russell 
knew that the cattle raisers of the country had long writhed under a 
system by which they were deprived of a normal market and forced to 
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accept whatever prices the packing-house combination might offer. He 
knew that the growers of fruit and vegetables, and the produce com- 
mission merchants, were subject to their lawless exactions, because 
they owned the refrigerator cars which the railroads ‘‘borrowed” for 
the transportation of perishable foodstuffs. Here, then, was a bandit 
monopoly which reached into every American home. By collusive ar- 
rangement, the packers and the railroads were able to maintain the 
economic paradox of abundant crops and fabulously high prices, while 
keeping the Western producers in a condition of helpless debt and 
vassalage. 

In his campaign, Russell was notably assisted by a parallel investiga- 
tion of the railroads undertaken by Ray Stannard Baker. Among other 
conditions, Baker exposed their practice of political corruption by 
means of powerful legislative and Congressional lobbies, and the in- 
fluence which they exercised over public opinion through a secret pub- 
licity agency furnished with millions of dollars for the purpose of buy- 
ing the press. Baker, keeping to his role of a dispassionate analyst, went 
to sec the great packer Armour — ^and to his surprise, found that he 
liked him. For Armour was not a rich idler, wasting his patrimony; he 
might have enjoyed an eight-hour day, but he didn’t. He hadn’t wanted 
to take control of the family enterprise, but it fell out that there was no 
one else to step in and take charge of its affairs, or to protect the in- 
terests of many other people. Baker soon found that the great machine 
in which Armour was a cog, albeit an important one, drove him as he 
would never have dared to drive his own workmen. Was not the great 
magnate a sort of slave to industry, with no union to protect him, a 
man held in his place on the wheel as firmly as any Polish butcher who 
knifed hogs in the Armour packing house? 

Here was an American riddle. Armour appeared to be genuinely 
benevolent in intention. Forthrightly, to Baker, he commended compe- 
tition as the only fair regulator of industry, asserting that the law of 
supply and demand was the only law that could operate successfully. 
Yet he was also secretly doing his best to prevent competition and 
build up monopoly in every business in which he was concerned. Very 
obviously, he wanted free competition for the people who dealt with 
him; and he wanted unrestricted power to do away with competition 
when he dealt with them. Armour was not intellectually dishonest. He 
was willing to make an implied admission of the evils of the system 
under which he was thriving. But his defense, like his paradoxical po- 
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sition, was one with which Americans were to become increasingly 
familiar during the next forty years. Armour merely asserted that even 
if he should step aside the man who took his place would be forced to 
play the game just as he did. Armour believed himself to be a good 
citizen. Like the railroad owners, he and his associates did not scruple 
to buy legislators, congressmen, and the press. The two systems of cor- 
ruption worked hand in hand, in a joint conspiracy against the public. 
Were men like Armour — as Baker felt — ^victims of conditions imposed 
by the economic order? Were they — ^as Russell charged — deliberate, 
malevolent enemies of the people? Or, perhaps, were they both? Some 
day, the American people would be forced to decide. 

Baker’s dispassionate analysis and Russell’s angry indictment made 
the American people resentful, and so exasperated President Theodore 
Roosevelt. But they did not result in immediate reforms. The agent of 
reform was a novelist, who stirred up a whirlwind of national fury 
that overwhelmed a reluctant President and an obdurate Congress. 
During a bitter strike in Chicago’s Packingtown, the socialist maga- 
zine Apped to Reason commissioned young Upton Sinclair to go there, 
live among the workers, and write a novel about their plight. Sinclair 
was an unhappy man, oppressed by an intolerable injustice in human 
affairs, convinced that only brotherhood and honesty could solve the 
world’s ills, and already embarked upon an assault against organized 
society. He had a profound belief in his own literary genius; he wanted 
to write great poetry and great novels about the American scene. He 
was achieving prominence in the Socialist Party. He had won brief 
notoriety in literary circles with The Journal of Arshur Stirlings a novel 
about a writer very like himself. The commission from the Appeal to 
Reason excited him. 

Sinclair went to Packingtown, lived for seven weeks among the 
striking workers, and then wrote his novel. He intended it to portray 
a representative example of capitalist oppression of the working class. 
He wrote it in a blistering rage that spared no circumstance of the 
degradation, the squalor, or the misery which bound the immigrant 
workers in the slaughterhouses, which made their human pros{»ect 
hopeless. But it was neither this theme, nor Sinclair's powerful treat- 
ment of it, that made The Jungle a national sensation. As an incentive 
to reform, the novel was to have a social effect greater than that of any 
American work of fiction since Uncle Tom's Cabin— yet this effect was 
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neither foreseen, nor planned, by Sinclair. It was produced by a few 
pages, regarded by Sinclair as merely incidental to the development of 
his major theme. In those pages, he had furnished gruesome details 
about meat production: the casual grinding of rats, refuse and even 
employees into beef products — ^the generally foul conditions under 
which the meat was prepared. 

Horror, disgust, and fury swept across the country. The gruesome 
details accomplished what exposures of economic and social injustice, 
of political corruption, had not succeeded in bringing about. Yet these 
exposures had not been without effect, for they confronted the Ameri- 
can people with a pattern of conduct that menaced their freedom. And 
even for Sinclair’s gruesome details— which deposited certain dubious 
results of the pattern on every American dining table— the way had 
been prepared. There had been a long investigation of the “poison 
trust”; the patent-medicine industry which, in a country of some eighty 
million people, was doing an annual business valued at approximately 
fifty-nine millions of dollars. Here, also, there emerged an insidious 
threat to the daily life and health of the average American. And the 
threat issued from an alliance of uncontrolled greed with, apparently, 
uncontrollable power. Samuel Hopkins Adams — later to become widely 
known as a novelist and biographer — told the whole story in The Great 
American Fraud, and this book, too, caused a sensation. 

Adams proved that the nostrums distributed by the “poison trust” 
were medicinally worthless. Many were only substitutes for intoxicat- 
ing liquor. Others were massively doped with habit-forming drugs. 
Still others contained ingredients which, if consumed in suiOScient quan- 
tity, would cause death. All these nostrums were freely purchasable; 
one or another was likely to be found in most American homes. Adams 
proved that, in their advertising contracts, the leading manufacturers 
bound the newspapers to aid their fight against hostile legislation- He 
showed that they maintained legislative lobbies in many states. When, 
as a result of Adams’ book, public clamor caused the writing of a 
regulatory law, the public learned more about the power of the trust. 
The bill was called up for debate in the Senate. But the power of the 
trust reached even into that august body. Senator Nelson B. Aldrich — 
whom many Americans considered the real political boss of the United 
States— vigorously opposed passage of the regulatory law, which was 
designed to bring the traffic under Federal control. His argument was 
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one that the American people would hear again and again in the 
future. Aldrich fought the bill in the name of popular as against 
“bureaucratic” government. 

Could the people, then, look to their government to defend their 
interests— to protect all of them against exploitation by various small 
groups of “ordinary Americans” whose prosperity seemingly depended 
upon the success of conspiracy? Sitting one day in the press gallery of 
the United States Senate, Charles Edward Russell looked down on 
well-fed and portly gentlemen, every one of whom, as the reporters 
knew perfectly well, was there to represent some private (and preda- 
tory) interest. Was it not true that “strictly speaking we had no Senate; 
we had only a chamber of butlers for industrialists and financiers”? 

The articles which this question suggested to Russell were written, 
not by him, but by the novelist David Graham Phillips. It was Phillips’ 
savage series, “The Treason of the Senate,” that inspired the President’s 
denunciation of the muckrakers. Roosevelt explained that he wanted to 
let in light and air but had no desire to let in sewer gas; he professed 
his abhorrence of slanderous and mendacious attacks upon men in 
public life and upon men engaged in public work. But the real reason 
for his anger was one that he did not state. Phillips had struck the most 
sensitive spot in the anatomy of all “practical politicians” — and was 
not the President one of them? Had he not genially assured the rail- 
road magnate E. H. Harriman that “we are both practical men?” In 
the President’s sense, Phillips was not a practical man. He was an 
extreme idealist. He was not of those who are always perfectly con- 
tent with things as they are and recognize clearly in them the divine 
command, to oppose which is impiety toward God and treason against 
the State. He believed in truth. He refused to compromise it. 

Phillips was reluctant to undertake the series of articles. Despite the 
nationwide agitation that it caused, he always considered it the one 
failure of his career. This was ironical; he would be remembered 
chiefly for that “failure.” He did not live long enough to see its out- 
come. It proved to be a major influence in producing the Seventeenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which provided for the direct election 
of senators by the people — a radical change which, in the opinion of 
many Americans, subsequently transformed the Senate, making it a 
frequent source of progressive social legislation. 

Phillips had resigned an editorship on Pulitzer’s World to devote 
himself to fiction. A tall, handsome man of forty, his friends aU 
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believed that he was destined to become a major novelist. He wanted 
to produce an American Comidie Humaine^ and had already found 
his theme. Was not society being perverted by the madness of much 
wealth? Was it not to this madness that the old moralities, the old 
modes of life, that had constituted the bases of a past democracy, were 
yielding? If any democracy was to survive, the old moralities and 
modes of living would have to be replaced by new ones, and the effort 
of society to develop these seemed to Phillips the greatest of con- 
temporary themes. It was for this reason that Mrs. Wharton, in her old 
age, deplored the oblivion that had overtaken his novels, and insisted 
that he was among the most significant of modern American writers. 
But the theme, in one of its aspects, rang out in his series of articles on 
the Senate. 

Phillips prefaced his articles with the Constitutional definition: 
“Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.” He concentrated on the second half, showing how it was 
exemplified by senator after senator; men who represented railroads, 
industrial corporations, owners of mines— all the myriad vested inter- 
ests of the nation’s economic order, but never the interests of the 
nation’s people. Pie showed the absolute control exercised by Senator 
Aldrich, Republican boss and majority leader, whose function it was 
to reconcile competing claims and satisfy all members of the economic 
and financial constituency. He demonstrated that Aldrich, in matters 
of practical politics, worked closely with Senator Gorman, leader of 
the Democratic minority. 

To the pictures of business conducted as a conspiracy against the wel- 
fare of the people, Phillips added one of government by conspiracy. 
But, like Baker and Steffens, he pointed to something far more sig- 
nificant than individual corruption. Was not corruption merely a 
symptom? Was it not the indication of a process, a slow and pervasive 
decay that was occurring in government precisely as it was occurring 
in business? Did not this decay have its origin in a moral deterioration 
to which the entire nation was subject? Phillips surmised that the root 
of evil was to be found, not in politics or in business, but in the moral 
outlook of the American people. Indeed, was not their outlook an ex- 
plicit sanction? 

If it was a sanction, what was its effect upon the lives of the less 
fortunate? Those who still read the American dream as a reality could 
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take comfort from the story of Owen Kildare, a Bowery hoodlum 
rescued by love, who in manhood made himself a respectable citizen 
and an educated man, and wrote My Mamie Rose to prove that the 
social regeneration of an outcast remained possible. But other observers 
were not so sanguine; and one, with a knowledge of the lower depths 
quite as extensive as Kildare’s, disconcertingly reported that misery, 
too, had developed its own form of conspiracy against the social order. 

This was Josiah Flynt, who at the turn of the century serialized in 
McClure's The Powers That Prey and The World of Graft, two re- 
markable studies of the underworld which shocked many decent 
Americans by making vividly clear the role of a criminal class in the 
national economy. Flynt was the nephew of the venerated Frances E. 
Willard, crusader for prohibition and ardent suffragist, whom death 
had only lately removed from the idolatry of women’s clubs and the 
embattled churchly. There was a remarkable lack of family resem- 
blance between the aunt and nephew. n«y appealed to tiuitc different 
audiences. 

Flynt had been born in circumstances of relative affluence, f lis father 
was editor of a Chicago newspaper, and he might have looked for- 
ward to opportunity and privilege as his normal destiny. Instead, in 
boyhood, he often took to the road as a vagrant, f lc lived for long 
periods among the outcasts and hoboes who preyed on the prt>sperous; 
he mastered their argot and adopted their manners; he was accepted by 
them on terms of equality. Intelligent, handsome, obstinately self- 
willed, he found the temptation to sink into the underworld irresistible. 
He indulged it whenever it came over him. He was committed to a 
reformatory as a result of one escapade. Later, he went to college, and 
to the University of Berlin. In Europe, as in the United States, he 
lived mainly among the disinherited, and though he sought out 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, and other famous writers, he found his chosen friends 
among criminals, tramps, the damned and the lost. 

In his books, Flynt reported on their life as they saw it, with a 
cynicism, a hardness, and an indifference to morality which he deeply 
shared with them. He was no slummer, and no reformer. He saw that 
his friends were the inevitable product of a social system — but he had 
no particular desire to change the system. He was, however, very 
willing to acquaint society with the cost of its mores. The cost, he as- 
serted, was payable not only in human degradation, but in a perpetual 
guerilla warfare waged agsunst the social order by those whom it at- 
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tempted to outlaw. Society, achieving its economic purposes through 
corruption at the top, should not be surprised, Flynt thought^ by 
finding that it had also succeeded in generating corruption at the 
bottom. 

He reported upon the operations of the criminal class in a number 
of American cities. He showed the methods by which they carried on 
their war against organized society. Financiers and industrialists cor- 
rupted the lawmakers; criminals in precisely the same way corrupted 
the police. For money, the police would not only protect their depreda- 
tions, but often suggest them, and the alliance frequently extended to 
higher officials and to political bosses. Why should Americans be 
shocked by learning that those whom they employed to protect their 
property were profitably conspiring to steal it? Was not that the ac- 
cepted way of economic life, the process resorted to by the great 
magnates in dealing with the courts and the legislatures? This under- 
sized, delicate, somewhat effeminate-looking man, who drank to excess, 
who took drugs, who despised respectability and conventional moral- 
ity; who astonished his literary friends by an ability to change com- 
pletely before their eyes merely by shifting his gait, altering the move- 
ments of his hands and eyes, and talking rapidly in a strange, un- 
familiar language; who was often hard put to extricate himself from 
the criminal plans of his associates— this maverick had the temerity to 
declare that the police, not the criminals, were principally responsible 
for crime. Worse still, he traced the ultimate responsibility to society 
itself, to the “best people." He reported that the criminals were con- 
vinced that society wanted no change, that it would not support re- 
forms. If it believed in reform, why did it tolerate corruption among 
its police? Why, in fact, did it resort to corruption itself? 

This same question was asked by a professional reformer. It was the 
very point of Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s The Beast, which soberly re- 
corded some of the more conspicuous achievements of democracy. 
Lindsey had set up the first juvenile court in the country. Long ex- 
perience with delinquents had convinced him that crime sprang, not 
from character, but from economic environment. What determined 
the environment? Lindsey asserted that it was ruthless private greed, 
flowering in an irresponsible capitalism. This had produced “the rule 
of the plutocracy,” with its inseparable evils of privilege and corruption. 
Who were the enemies of society? The delinquents, whom society was 
cynically willing to have transformed into habitual criminals? The 
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hardened offenders, graduates of penal institutions designed to produce 
nothing else? Lindsey suggested that the true enemies of society were 
respected men in public life. Men like the governor of Colorado, who 
had conferred on great corporations the right of naming members of 
the state’s highest court. Men like the officers of those corporations; 
seeking special privileges, they did not hesitate to acquire them by 
subverting justice and flouting the law. 

What Lindsey affirmed about the economic basis of crime was cor- 
roborated by another reformer. Robert Hunter, a member of the 
privileged class, had many years of experience as a social worker, and 
he had become a socialist. In Poverty^ he made an extended study of the 
existence to which the rise of an industrial plutocracy had condemned 
large segments of the American city population. It challenged many 
comfortable assumptions of the middle class. Was there, indeed, only 
one oflFense which democratic capitalism found unforgivable — failure? 
The trouble with the poor. Hunter suggested, was nothing more than 
poverty. 

As the years passed, the mirror of the muckrakers reflcctetl one after 
another facet of American society. Probably never before in the nation’s 
history had there developed so swiftly as varied, vigorous, and fearless 
a criticism of the existing social order. As the movement gathered 
momentum, the writers abandoned all pretense of mere <il»jcetive re- 
porting. They became crusaders. Tltcy investigated, indicted, prose- 
cuted, passed judgment. Above all, they tried to move the American 
people to demand social change. And the people Iwgan to rcsjxjnd. 
Whenever a political leader rose to undertake their defense, they 
rallied to him. To Theodore Roosevelt, campaigning for a second 
term on the issue of reform. They supported him the more enthusi- 
astically for knowing that he was no visionary— that he had been 
schooled at the very headquarters of corruption and privilege, in the 
Republican machine. To Robert M. La Follcttc, in Wisconsin, To 
Joseph W. Folk, in Missouri. To Hiram Johnson, in California. Even 
to William Randolph Hearst, in New York. So pronounced was the 
trend to “radical” leaders that Roosevelt expressed his concern to his 
friend Senator Henry Cabot Lodge: “no one can tell how far such 
discontent will spread"— “there has been during the last six or eight 
years a great growth of socialist and radical spirit.” For Roosevelt— like 
the originators of muckraking, like Franklin D. Roosevelt three dec- 
ades later— conceived his mission to be the saving of the democratic 
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capitalist system. Again and again, he warned the great magnates that 
their obstinate unwillingness to adjust themselves to the new spirit 
abroad in the land was making it diflficult for him to discharge that 
mission. 

The new spirit was a spirit of unrest Demand for reforms — ^political, 
economic, social — ^became insistent. From the articles and books of the 
muckrakers, the American people were fitting together, as if it were 
in a jigsaw puzzle, a kind of total picture. They realized, with dismay, 
that economic privilege, political corruption, and social injustice were 
not isolated areas of evil; that they were, in fact, interrelated and inter- 
dependent. And this insight made action imperative. For it revealed 
the appalling extent to which their existence, their environment, and 
their government had slipped from their control. It convinced them 
that the democratic way of life was in grave jeopardy; that it must be 
rescued quickly if it was to be preserved at all. 

So the mood of the people swept Theodore Roosevelt’s “square 
deal” beyond the limits which he had set for it. It was, in time, to 
sweep Roosevelt himself to his platform at Armageddon. Reform was 
in the air, a menace to any obstructive agencies. Conservatives like 
Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury, confessed that they 
were alarmed by the trend of things in this connection. But wiser men 
of the same persuasion, like the corporation lawyer Samuel Untermycr, 
shrewdly detected advantages in the inevitable. One reform, control of 
the railroads, Untermyer comfortingly reported to his fellows, “saved 
us from Government ownership of the railroads, as the like Regulation 
of Industrial Corporations will save us from Socialism.” The people 
didn’t want socialism, cither— but they may have been a trifle perplexed 
at finding the representatives of privilege playing on their team. It 
would be long before they were able to evaluate so novel a tactic. For 
the moment, they felt that every victory in reform was a spur to further 
conquests. The tide of popular impatience, of determination to achieve 
the largest possible measure of social democracy, rose to its crest. 
Woodrow Wilson was elected to the presidency. And there came the 
far-reaching changes produced by the “new freedom” of his first term. 

In 1906, Edwin E. Slosson, a scholarly and versatile writer, had 
attempted to appraise the literature of exposure as it would be viewed 
fifty ycar.s later. He predicted that it would be accounted a true intel- 
lectual force, a vital element in the creative activities of later years. It 
was, he asserted, a reality in the mental life of the American people. 
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and it had accomplished a great purpose, for they would be sounder, 
more sincere, more fearless in right doing because of it. 

“The public conscience has been awakened," Slosson said, “and 
wrong-doers have been stricken with wholesome fear. But henceforth 
the work of exposing evil must be transformed into a steady-going, 
constructive effort to prevent it- . . 

Forty years later, the advice still held good. 

[3] EVANGEUSTS AND ENTERTAINERS 

By the fourth decade of the century, many of the publications famous 
in the era of Bok and McClure had disappeared. Yet the American 
people continued to receive both guidance and inspiration from their 
favorite magazines. The messianic tradition had not lapsed. The plain 
people were being exhorted to courage, hope, renewed ambition. They 
were being assured that the age of opportunity had not closed. To the 
contrary; it stretched, dazzHngly, into the future. The American 
alchemy that transmuted today’s hot idea into tomorrow’s cold million 
still worked. The most incandescent ideas were simple ones, the kind 
that might occur to anyone. Or nearly anyone. Such was the cheering 
burden of the “success stories” appearing in the most jropular maga- 
zines. The formula had become classic. 

Certainly the formula had “worked” for two powerful publishers: 
De Witt Wallace of the Reader's Digest, and Henry R. Luce, of Time, 
Life, and Fortune. Both had started with simple ideas and small 
capital in the giddy, gaudy nineteen-twenties. Now, both were big 
business, of a stature and scope probably inconceivable to cither Bok or 
McClure. The Reader’s Digest, born in a Greenwich Village basement 
with a shears and paste pot instead of a silver spoon, had eleven million 
readers. It appeared in English, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Finnish 
and Arabic. It had an edition in Braille. It was even inscribed on 
phonograph records. No less inspiring was the saga of the Luce publi- 
cations. These had sprung from a schoolboy’s fanciful notion, Ctee of 
them, said to reach twenty-two million Americans every week, could 
claim to be the most widely read periodical in the world. If Wallace 
and Luce preached the old verities and the old faith, who could say that 
they were not justified by their personal experience? 

The evangelical tone of the Reader's Digest presumably was an in- 
herited characteristic. Wallace and his wife, its chief editors, came from 
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families having a strong vocation for the pulpit. A lively idea struck 
Wallace after the First World War. “We’re living in a fast-moving 
world. People are anxious to get at the nub of matters.” Would they 
not welcome a periodical which, saving them time and effort, kept 
them abreast of their own dizzying speed? From “leading magazines,” 
Wallace would select articles of “enduring significance.” These he 
would boil down, concentrating their essence. Without advertising, 
they could be packaged in compact form. A pocket-sized booklet would 
be portable anywhere. Thus, it would be available during infrequent 
moments of pause. It could fertilize the marginal total of daily inertia. 
Under the Wallace plan, Americans, too busy to read what was pro- 
duced for their pleasure and information, were insured against being 
uninformed. A very slight effort — easily accomplished while hustling — 
would make them contemporary with their world. In their pockets or 
purses reposed the synoptic wisdom of the best minds. They need do 
very little more than look. 

In 1922, the Wallaces sent the first issue of their magazine to fifteen 
hundred subscribers. One generation earlier, the American reading 
public had taken in their stride the long, hard dissertations put out 
every month by McClure. Now, they were being invited to absorb 
a capsular feast; some thirty pellets, each containing two thousand 
words or less. When the Readers Digest had attained the prominence 
of a national institution, captious critics emphasized this difference in 
intellectual fare. In their view, it indicated a process of mental regres- 
sion. Almost certainly, they were wrong- Did not the Wallace idea 
have an honorable ancestry? President Eliot of Harvard, with his 
“five foot shelf” of indispensable classics, could be reckoned as among 
its forefathers. So could the Uterary Digest and Living Age, both 
excerpters of other periodicals, which in their day had been, like 
aspidistras and pyrographed knicknacks, standard equipment in the 
parlors of America’s most intellectual homes. The desire to obtain a 
maximum of information with a minimum of effort was nothing new. 
Nor was it peculiarly American. The most sacred of books attributed 
it to Adam. 

After twenty years of publication, Wallace made two comments 
on his magazine. It was, he said, dedicated to the effort “to promote a 
Better America, with capital letters, with a fuller life for all, and with 
a place for the United States of increasing influence and respect in 
world affairs.” By preference, it treated subjects which “come within 
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the range of interests, experience, and conversation of the average 
person.” In the light of its wide appeal, these statements made the 
Digest seem an approximately accurate register of the mental and 
spiritual climate in which many Americans were living. 

One odd conclusion about that climate was likely to occur to any 
attentive student of the magazine. It suggested that the average Amer- 
ican, although mentally at home in his fast-moving environment, was 
spiritually adrift in it. His mind lived happily in the present, but his 
heart apparently yearned for the past. Why else should the Digest, 
most resolutely “inspirational” of all major periodicals, likewise be the 
most nostalgic in its general tone? Its “success stories,” dealing with the 
technique of getting ahead in the realm of practical allairs, offered 
stimulating models for emulation. Genially, persuasively, these minia- 
ture biographies of the victorious asserted the continuing validity of 
traditional virtues. Ambition, self-reliance, enterprise, thrift, and hard 
work were shown to issue in material prosjicrity and happiness. If 
this held true, need any American fail, or lie iliscttntcmcd ? 'lijc Digest 
seldom conceded that any ground for unhappiness existed. Yet its 
articles dealing with what may be called “the art of living" often pro- 
duced a melancholy impression. From them one infcrreil that, however 
armed with tho traditional virtues, many Americans were, in fact, 
neither conspicuously prosperous, nor consciously happy. 

For the Digest expounded the philosophy of the stiff upper lip. It 
counseled the discovery of the materials of happiness in resources 
too often neglected : writing letters, listening to the sound of breakfast 
eggs frying on the stove, making new acquaintances, cultivating some 
hobby costing nothing. Most of all, it emphasized the spiritual rewards 
of material poverty. It affirmed that the happiest people were mostly 
poverty stricken. It extolled comparative poverty as a way of escape 
from the laminated multiplicities of modern American life. It declared 
that genuine values in living arc not based on sujjcrficial things, on 
printed paper money or overstuffed upholstery or undersUmg sedans, 
but on something deeper, vital, spiritual. The Digest tlid not neglect 
the gospel of material success, so easily achieved. But it also argued, and 
forcefully, that spiritual success is the high compensation for material 
failure. 

Did this apparent inconsistency have its source in the circumstances 
of average American life? Every American craved the satisfactions of 
a well-gadgetted existence, and praised the merits of a simple one 
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while trying to avoid it. He wanted to believe that the highroad to 
wealth was still open to all. But the assumption was one which his 
environment and experience made increasingly dubious. Did he not 
need to be assured that, remaining poor, he should not feel humiliated; 
that, lacking the printed paper money, he could be certain of the deeper 
spiritual gold? A wide gulf stretched between the standards of the 
society in which he lived, and his personal chances of approximating 
them. What wonder, then, if his heart rebelled against its “laminated 
multiplicities”? 

Certainly the “better America” projected by the Digest, where 
there would be “a fuller life for all,” bore little resemblance to the 
actual America of the nineteen-forties: largely urban, highly indus- 
trialized, with an economy dominated by massive concentrations of 
capital. It looked very much more like the America affectionately re- 
membered by those who were middle-aged: a land of prosperous small 
towns, kindly neighbors, independent economic units, and unlimited 
opportunity for the industrious — ^where the daily life of the average 
American had justified his faith that “a man’s best assets are his health, 
a stout heart, confidence in his own integrity.” Could that America be 
recovered, its vanished way of life reinstated? The Digest, in making 
nostalgia a vision, and memory a hope, probably spoke for the dis- 
contented hearts of a large proportion of its readers. Whatever their 
economic situation, they could take courage from its confident opti- 
mism, consolation from its creed of fortitude. And they could agree 
that “most of us can at best own only a small piece of earth, but the 
vast skies are ours for a glance.” 

Like the Wallaces, Henry R. Luce enjoyed the advantage of evan- 
gelical antecedents. He was born in China, where his parents were 
Presbyterian missionaries; he may therefore have come naturally by 
the desire to improve his fcllow-mcn. In any case, the desire arrived 
early, with an overtone of duty. At school, in the United States, he and 
his friend Briton Hadden reached the conclusion that most people 
were not well informed and that something should be done. This pert 
conceit bore fruit three years after their graduation from Yale, where 
Luce, among other collegiate honors, acquired the key of Phi Beta 
Kappa, certifying him as one surpassingly well informed. In 1923, they 
sent out the first issue of Time, the “weekly newsmagazine.” Seven 
years later, Hadden having meanwhile died, Luce launched Fortune, 
a monthly periodical which surveyed the economic and financial 
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aspeas of American capitalism. He bought the old humorous -we 
Life, in 1936, and completely transformed it. It proved to be so por 
in its new guise that, within a decade, one of every six Americans 
reading it. 

In principle. Time, like the Reader’s Digest, proposed to equilib 
Americans in their fast-moving world. It was afUicted by no nosta 
for the past. Its interest in American yesterdays was slight, and ch 
antiquarian. Time spoke up briskly for the immediate. If the ton 
the Digest was as sweetly simple as an old-fashioned valentine, tha 
Time was as smardy sophisticated as a Broadway revue, invit 
readers to enjoy the play of world events as a comedy, its bre 
columns mocked the sbiibboleths of all moralists, and the pompousi 
of the earnest. To be informed by Time was a little like having 
dream of being back in school, and finding the teacher to be Et 
Merman. 


Like Fan<r/y, the magazine of show business. Time expressed it; 
in an institutional idiom. Announced purposes of this innovath 
brevity, vividness. Probable reasons: innate skepticism, wish to 
distmctive. Prindpal idiosyncrasies bemusing to old-fashioned reade 
a proprasity t:o inverted sentences and baby-talk agglutinations f “ra 
orator, ‘cinemoppet”) ; a Phi Beta Kappruriency converting bai 
strip-teasers into sinful-sounding eedysiasts; petulant designations ' 
toe en^ent (“snaggle-toothed,” “bull-tongued,” “befuddled”). E 
iberately shocking was Time in its adolescence, more temperate 
maturity. Stereotyped soon became its private jargon; of possible i 
tere^ only to H. L. Mencken, criticalambaster of the ’twenties, long 1 

tired to i^erican philology, serene etymological pursuit of the ve 
to goose. 

peculiarities and discounted its glibness, reade 
found Time a usrful survey. Its blend of hard fact, owlish gossi 
^or, and often shrewd analysis, added up to a lively bird’s-eye vie 
of world events. Some scholars deplored its assumption that con 
pheated issues codd be summarized and disposed, of presumably in 
few cystaklear” sentences. They asserted'that this'^fostered supc 

Y ^ epidemic. Doubtless the contention L 

It. Yet who now enjoyed leisure, or possessed technical knowledg( 

aced^Sd fJ;,“^^"^Se/Iuring the twentieth century, no less than th 

Xlh hL was responsible for cultural agencie 

which-hke the Readers Digest and Time-resembled Wordsworth’ 
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. . . Powers 

Which o£ themselves our minds impress; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

If not from *rime, it could be inferred from Fortune and Life that 
Luce was at heart an evangelist. In an article on him, the critic Wolcott 
Gibbs quoted Luce’s conviction that without the aristocratic principle 
no society can endure. In the United States, Luce believed, the principle 
persisted ^‘in our fetish of comparative success.” It had produced “a 
plutocracy without any common sense of dignity or obligation.” 
Though money had become increasingly the only measure of success, 
“we insisted that the rich man was no better than the poor man — ^and 
the rich man accepted the verdict.” To Luce, the triumph of the mass 
mind was nowhere more apparent than in the frustration of the upper 
classes. Though Americans might not be well informed, they had long 
supposed themselves adequately acquainted with the defects of their 
“upper classes.” It was a novelty to have them presented as appropriate 
objects for compassion. Had they, indeed, been forcibly deprived of 
their legitimate opportunity to develop a sense of social obligation.? 
Were they merely helpless victims of an emotional defeat by the 
democratic dogma.? 

In Fortune, so costly as to be available only to the prosperous. Luce 
undertook their education. This massive, handsome periodical was 
addressed, primarily, to tycoons and their immediate subordinates. It 
surveyed the operations — and sometimes the social results — of a tri- 
umphant finance capitalism. The articles in Fortune were often as 
long, and as thoroughly researched, as any McClure dissertation. They 
appeared to be written with as grave a concern for the national welfare. 
In its readiness to explore highly controversial issues. Fortune was 
likewise reminiscent of its distinguished predecessor. To students of 
American affairs, it offered a view, from within, of what naive ob- 
servers took to be the national “success story.” This inside station some- 
times made the view alarming. Under a chilly objective light, reality 
could look less inviting than the glamorous appearance usually iden- 
tified with it. This was especially evident when Fortune, having 
analyzed some phase of capitalistic function, went on to appraise its 
effects in the immediate social situation. Thus, for example, when busi- 
ness first began its determined assault on the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, the magazine comprehensively reyiewed operations under the law. 
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and the trend o£ proposed alterations; concluded that the purpose of 
amendment was to negate the principle of collective bargaining; and 
took a stand directly opposed to that of its readers. Though in issues 
of this kind Fortune did not hesitate to violate the probable prejudices 
of plutocrats, it made no appeal to their social conscience. It based its 
arguments on their self-interest, their vita! concern for the security of 
the established order. It represented conservatism, but it refrained 
from cant. Apparently, Fortune was trying to teach the “upper classes" 
to substitute a realistic self<riticism for a traditional complacency. 

Considered solely as a pictorial weekly, Ufe did not apjjcar to be the 
vehicle for any evangel. Its conspicuous achievement was to confront 
a vast audience with the bewildering diversity and complexity of 
American civilization. Few significant aspects of the current scene 
eluded ts photographic reporters. True, Ufe ran to gargantuan |>ortions 
of “cheesecake,” and sedulously exploited the “hypermammiferous 
come-on” of Hollywood starlets and New York models. Hut its pages 
were crowded with subjects of greater social value. Its photographs, 
diagrams, models and charts helped to make comprehensible such 
scientific developments as electronics and ait)mic fission. It rcjiortcd on 
education, industry, labor, agriculture. It made vigorous studies of the 
current mores, ranging from the way of life of the [jiutocracy and the 
peculiar addictions of the tecn-aged to patterns of crime, intolerance, 
and violence. Nor did it neglect the cultural backwaters of American 
life: the rites of snake worshippers, or the grim survival of one-room 
schools in prosperous rural regions. For reflective readers, Ufe con- 
stantly suggested questions. It presented a stKicty still in prtKcss 
of solution, a culture still in the making. What was the American 
citizen thinking about the incredible complex? 

To the citizen’s thinking, Luce addressed editorials and feature 
articles which made little concession to mental inertia. The basis of 
Ufe’s gospel could be described as an aggressive conservatism. To the 
increasingly collectivistic trend of mid-twentieth century liberal 
thought, it opposed a dogmatic assertion of the necessity for individual 
liberty. After “a century and a half of steady social reform," it in- 
quired in 1946, “where arc we?” Would not altruism fail, "when at- 
tempts are made to erect it into a social phikisophy"? It declared that 
the besetting temptation of all democracies is to become “welfare 
states,” at the inevitable cost of restrictions on liberty. Since “no 
political system ofifers a perfect answer" to the social problem, should 
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not “the burden o£ prosperity and better living standards ... be 
shifted back to the nation’s inventors, engineers and business man- 
agers”? For Ufe discounted the theory that government can raise 
living standards. It opposed all forms of social planning, and was con- 
tent to leave the problem of welfare to the operations of free enterprise 
and a free market. 

Although these contentions had a familiar ring, Life offered an intel- 
ligent challenge to American liberals. Denying a prevailing belief that 
social reform would make self-reform unnecessary, it argued that the 
liberal’s first task in the coming era was to remind men that only good 
individuals, whether rich or poor, could make a good society. It 
affirmed that mere external change could not, of itself, bring social 
justice; the only check upon the individual who has chosen freedom is 
his own magnanimity. Ethical values do not flow from the mechanisms 
of economics and politics; they flow only from the hearts of men who 
believe in something greater than any political or economic system. 
Basically, Life contended that good ends never justify dubious means; 
especially do humanitarian ends not justify restrictions on liberty. As- 
serting that a well-ordered community life is indispensable to freedom, 
it denied that this could be arbitrarily imposed. For democracy to suc- 
ceed, Americans must become genuinely convinced that faith and 
morals arc independent of politices, more important than politics and 
essential to political liberty. In appealing to ethics rather than to eco- 
nomic and social tinkering as the prerequisite of a better society, Ufe 
was possibly applying a wholesome corrective to the drift of popular 
thought. 

Meanwhile, the reader could, if he chose, turn to various types of 
periodical remarkable for the economy of their demand upon his 
mental energy. The so-called “comic books,” devoted to the adventures 
of “Superman” and other folk-heroes, reached a far wider audience 
than the juveniles for whom they were originally designed. And the 
ominous realities of the atomic age did nothing to diminish the popu- 
larity of gaudily dressed pulp magazines specializing in scientific 
fantasy. Reviewing an anthology of fiction culled from this source, 
Fletcher Pratt described the stories as “the fairy-tales of our time, with 
space-ships whizzing across light-years, serums that reduce a man to an 
atom or step up his I.Q. to 243, and robots that can outthink the 
Harvard calculator.” Mental relaxation was likewise furnished by an 
increasing number of pocket-digest magazines, with circulations rang- 
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ing from a quarter of a million to four million copies a mont 
were often ridiculed by intellectual readers, who deplored th 
on the nation’s culture. But what they actually represented, as 
influence, remained a mystery until an enterprising critic und* 
j&nd out. 

Analyzing the contents of twenty-one of these periodical; 
considerable length of time, Roger Butterfield reported on tt 
interests of their readers. He found sex to be outstanding: go* 
sex articles were the tidbits most actively sought after by the 
The ubiquitous “success story” was popular in this field. ^ 
articles about science, especially in its industrial applications 
was a considerable appetite for information about oddities oi 
and animal life. The interest in people was peculiar, for article 
“contemporary nonentities” were twice as numerous as thos 
“contemporary celebrities.” To this special public,- a woman 
hobby was collecting old potato, flour, or cement bags was t 
stimulating as Senator Taft, or Henry Ford IL Whether this i: 
on the readers, or on the celebritieSj was not evident. Articles on 
dealing quickly and hopefully with a wide range on bodily i 
equally optimistic treatises on self-improvement bulked largely 
in the little digests, the old yellow-journalism staple of immoral 
persisted, with stories of alcoholism, drug addicts, prison life, 1< 
wire tapping, vice crusades, swindlers, cheats, liars and short- 
artists. 

Since a majority of these periodicals could be described as c 
to the desire for escape from everyday experience, Butterfield’s 
of their editorial attitude on current social issues was unexp 
encouraging. Of the twenty-one which he analyzed, thirteer 
Hberal, four were definitely the reverse, and the rest had no dete 
ble viewpoint. Still more encouraging was his deduction that ^ 
cans who read the pocket magazines were apparently more inti 
in the state of the world than in any other single subject. The n 
of pages devoted to this topic offered proof that millions of Am< 
knew there was a world, and that it was one with their immedia 
daily concerns. Perhaps the read-and-run school of journalisn 
exercising a better influence on the national culture than it 
paraging critics supposed. 
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CHAPTER X 


c/4// Life Is an Experiment 


[l] YANKEE SOCRATES 

As the old century was closing, you might have met William James 
in the streets of Cambridge, on his way to or from Harvard College. 
A short, middle-aged man — erect, brisk, bearded, intensely masculine 
— he would have two or three thick volumes and a notebook under 
one arm, and on his face a look of abstraction that used suddenly to 
give way to an expression of delighted and friendly curiosity. Some- 
times he had forgotten to change the shabby Norfolk jacket in which 
he worked at home. Or he might still be wearing the ceremonial black 
coat reluctantly put on for one of those formal occasions which he did 
his best to avoid. The books, the meditative air, the inattcntivencss to 
costume suggested his professorship. But they were all that did. 

His reputation as a pbychologist, as a philosopher, was already world- 
wide. Even he did not foresee the notable work, the greater fame that 
still lay ahead. About him there lingered an occasional afterglow of 
Bohemia, mildly visible in the bright stripe of a shirt or the exuberance 
of a tie. His sense of fun was infectious, but to some disquieting. There 
were days when he felt “particularly larky,” when an old spirit of 
mischief revived in him; he was then just like a blob of mercury, and 
relished his success in shocking the stodgy. There were earnest folk 
who deplored his want of academic dignity. Certain of his students, at- 
tached as they invariably were to his person, felt some doubts about the 
profundity of one who was so very natural. He was amusedly aware 
that his free and easy and personal way of writing made him an object 
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of loathing to many respectable academic minds. His own lack of 
enthusiasm for mere respectability was marked, and his admiration 
for the academic mind rather less than tepid. On a lecture tour, he 
could perversely wish for the flash of a pistol, a dagger, or a devilish 
eye, anything to break the unlovely level of ten thousand good people 
—a crime, murder, rape, elopement, anything would do. 

Not infrequently, James felt like a humbug as a professor. He con- 
fessed himself one who was unfit to be a philosopher Ijccausc at bottom 
he hated philosophy, especially at the beginning of a vacation, with the 
fragrance of the spruces and sweet ferns all soaking him through with 
the conviction that it is better to be than to define your being. Privately, 
he held that the collective life of philosophers is little more than an 
organization of misunderstandings. Were not the paradoxes of their 
subject somewhat absurd, so trivial and so ponderous at once.? And did 
their pompous speculations amount to anything more than just fancy- 
work.? His former student and junior colleague, George Santayana, 
suspected that James had never seen a philosopher whom he would 
have cared to resemble. But James had seen the most eminent ones of 
his time, and incorrigibly continued to be unlike any. At the back of 
his mind a rebellious nerve protested that philosophy is a queer thing — 
at once the most sublime and the most contemptible of human oc- 
cupations. It was contemptible when you made it a refuge from the 
teeming and dramatic richness of the concrete world. It might become 
sublime if you put it to sound use. “The ancients," he said, “ditl things 
by doing the business of their own day, not by gaping at their grand- 
fathers’ tombs— and the normal man today will do likewise." 

Nearly always, William James gave the impression that he regarded 
nonconformity as the only principle worthy of being conformed to. 
“Almost any opinion I now have is liable to be changed or even re- 
versed by the experience of tomorrow”— he had ruefully noted this 
trait at the age of twenty-five. Forty years later, in 1907, he announced 
it as a kind of obligation, the first step in a method for dealing effica- 
ciously with life. Characteristically, he recommended this method as 
absolutely the only philosophy with no humbug in it. For he had long 
been impatient with the awful abstract rigmarole in which American 
philosophers obscured the truth when he put forward his own theory 
under the forbidding label of “pragmatism." The strange word was, he 
said, only a new name for some old ways of thinking. But the little 
book in which he described them pleased him; it was a very uncon- 
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vcntional utterance. He would not be surprised, he told his brother 
Henry, i£ ten years later it would be rated as “epoch-making.” Con- 
fident though he was of its eventual prestige, he was unprepared for 
its immediate meteoric success. It swept across the country; edition 
after edition was demanded; even “Mr. Dooley” took up pragmatism. 
When this happened, James gleefully reported that “its fortune’s 
made!” Many who read it must have felt, with Henry James, a wonder 
at the extent to which, all their lives, they had “unconsciously prag- 
matized,” The book’s reception gave William James a unique authority. 
In him, as only before in Emerson, the American people recognized a 
philosopher who spoke for their interests, their temper, their native way 
of sensing life. 

His temperament, and many of his personal convictions, fitted James 
for this national spokesmanship. But he had arrived at these con- 
victions the hard way; and he held others that ran counter to the spirit 
of the times. His childhood and youth were odd, even for a day when 
extreme oddity was scarcely remarkable. His father, a son of one of the 
earliest American millionaires, was an uncompromising individualist 
who had an addiction to the darker problems of theology. A psy- 
chological crisis, destined to be paralleled in William’s life, made the 
elder Henry James a Swedenborgian; but in that faith, as in all else, he 
remained a steadfast nonconformist. He was a utopian socialist who 
distrusted all social systems. A passionate democrat, who affirmed — ^not 
only humorousIy^ — that a crowded horsecar was the nearest approach to 
heaven on earth, he associated only with the intellectual elite of two 
continents. A man obsessed by the tragic sense of life, he achieved 
social celebrity as a great wit and a fanciful humorist. His father’s 
peculiar duality cropped up as one of William’s outstanding traits. 

In the childhood of William and Henry, the James family moved 
restlessly to and from Europe, seldom settling anywhere for more than 
a few months. The boys received a highly irregular education, on 
principle, acquiring a bent for cosmopolitanism and a facility in many 
languages. Their health was precarious, and William for many years 
was the victim of neurasthenia. In their residence abroad, William 
went in for “experiments”— playing with chemicals, galvanic batteries, 
marine animals in splashy aquaria, taking curious drugs. Presently, 
he succumbed to a sudden passion for “giving myself up to art” and, 
as Henry later noted dryly, “we went home to learn to paint”— a de- 
cision typically Jamesian in its eccentricity. 
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The family settled at Newport, where William and Henry joined 
John La Farge in the studio of William Morris Hunt. Long afterwards, 
La Farge said that William had the promise of being a remarkable, 
perhaps a great painter, but the passion for art petered out as suddenly 
as it had arisen, and he went to Harvard to study science. In due time, 
he entered the medical school, but interrupted his course to join his 
teacher, Alexander Agassiz, on a scientific c.xpcdition to Brazil. Later 
he continued his studies in Germany, returned home to take his degree, 
and fell into a prolonged melancholia. He sullcrcd a shattering crisis 
like his father’s, from which he emerged by a similar act of faith. He 
came upon a doctrine of free will put forward by the French philoso- 
pher, Renouvier: “the sustaining of a thought because I choose to when 
I might have other thoughts." It was, for him, a revolutionary insight, 
and it shaped all his future thinking. "My first act of free will," he 
determine^ “shall be to believe in free will." He never thereafter 
relinquished his will to believe. 

He became a teacher of physiology at Harvard. After some years, 
he deserted physiology for psychology. His great exploratory liook on 
the principles of that science established him as the most eminent 
authority in the field. But, once the Iwxik had Iwcn published, he felt 
that he had exhausted btnh his interest and his fertility. Si) he turned to 
philosophy. All his life he hati Iwcn IcKiking for a solution that should 
be not merely tenable as judged by scientific standards, but at the same 
time propitious enough to live by. In this he rcllcctcd tltc perplexity of 
his generation; solicited by the new science, confronted by the new 
industrialism, and deprived of all the old faiths. 

The members of James’ early circle at Cambridge shared this per- 
plexity. All, like James himself, tried to formulate attitudes to life that 
would solve it: the lawyer Oliver Wendell Holmes; the historians 
Henry Adams and John Fiske; the mathematicians Chauncey Wright 
and Charles S. Peirce; even the building novelists Howells and I Icnry 
James. Some of them saw, in the new civilization that was rising and 
transforming America, evidence that the individual had a free, active, 
essentially creative role to play in society; that he had the {wtwer to 
change his environment according to his desire. This was what most 
Americans wished to believe. But others drew very dilTcrcni deduc- 
tions. To them, the new scientific doctrines, stemming from Darwin’s 
principle of evolution, suggested that progress was merely an auto- 
matic and impersonal process, the expression of a kind of fate or 
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force. They adopted a theory of determinism which left the individual 
little freedom, and almost no creative function. Was man the master or 
the creature of his environment? Was he a social agent, or only a hap- 
less social product? 

To James, any form of determinism was temperamentally repug- 
nant. Scientific fatalism seemed to him no less deadly than theological 
predestination; both imprisoned men in an inevitable and foreknown 
doom, depriving life of any ethical significance. Trained as a scientist, 
he had no illusions about the finality of any scientific doctrine. His 
sister Alice said of him that he seemed to be born afresh every morning; 
this, he felt, was the condition of science, and he wanted it likewise to 
be the condition of life and society. As a psychologist, he knew better 
than many of his contemporaries the decisive part which desire and 
will played in all change — even the most momentous social changes. 
So it was natural that he should found the whole structure of his 
philosophy on one very simple fact. The fact was that we cannot live 
at all without some degree of faith. 

Even scientists, he pointed out, were not exempt from this humble 
groundwork: faith is synonymous with working hypothesis. Every 
man of science had taken his stand on a sort of dumb conviction that 
the truth must lie in one direction rather than another, and a sort of 
preliminary assurance that his notion could be made to work; and had 
borne his best fruit in trying to make it work. This “dumb conviction” 
and “preliminary assurance” were, for James, the genuine basis of 
action. So he could define faith as belief in something concerning 
which doubt is still theoretically possible. And, since the test of belief is 
willingness to act, James held that faith is the readiness to act in a cause 
the prosperous issue of which is not certified in advance. 

A risky business, surely. But was it not the method by which human 
life proceeded? Was it not the way in which men actually did act, with 
respect to the thousand and one decisions of their daily life, where com- 
plete knowledge was lacking, along with positive assurance as to the 
outcome? James affirmed that in the average man the power to trust, to 
risk a little beyond the literal evidence, is an essential function. Without 
it, action would cease. To act on belief is necessary; if the results of ac- 
tion justify the belief, the belief itself becomes true. In such instances, 
faith creates its own verification. The truths cannot become true until 
our faith has made them so by the test of experiment. 

Scientists, indeed, called the method that of hypothesis and experi- 
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ment James, thinking of its application in the daily life of the in- 
dividual, called it the method of belief based on desire. For; in the 
absence of complete knowledge, you took your risks in the direction 
of your desires; you were prompted to try to produce the results you 
wanted. James held that the thought becomes literally father to the 
fact, as the wish was father to the thought. If you got the results you 
hoped for— if your experiment came out— you had not only verified 
your belief, but you had brought about some form of change in the ex- 
isting state of affairs. So, said James, driving his point home, “that the 
course of destiny may be altered by individuals no wise evolutionist 
ought to doubt.” 

Progress, or evolution, or living were therefore not automatic proc- 
esses. Determinism was not operative; spontaneous variations might 
be produced at any moment. The individual was not a pawn, but an 
active participant in the game of life. Nothing suggested this more 
eloquently than the fact that the impulse to take life strivingly is 
indestructible in the race. Was it not true that in the total game of life 
we stake our persons all the while? James asserted that success depends 
upon energy of act; energy depends upon faith that wc shall not fail; 
and this faith in turn on the faith that we are right — which faith thus 
verifies itself. Of course, there is really no scientific nr other method by 
which men can steer safely between the opposite dangers of licUcving 
too little or of believing too much. But, said James, to face such dangers 
is apparently our duty, and to hit the right channel Iwtwcen them is the 
measure of our wisdom as men. He saw life, and social progress, as 
a perpetual experiment. But he did not preach reckless faith. He 
preached courage weighted with responsibility— the right of the in- 
dividual to indulge his personal faith at his personal risk. 

Was not this right the basic source of American democracy? A 
social organism of any sort, James held— and the c>pinion seemed 
especially relevant to the democratic system— is what it is because 
each member proceeds to his own duty with a trust that the other 
members will simultaneously do theirs. When a tlesircd result is 
brought about by the cooperation of many independent persons, its 
existence as a fact is a pure consequence of the precursive faith in one 
another of those immediately concerned. Without such mutual trust— 
whether warranted or not by prior evidence— not only is nothing 
achieved, but nothing is even attempted. You arrive at your democ- 
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racy by believing in its possibility, having confidence in yourself and 
your fellows — and setting to work. 

Whatever field of life you touched, you came on its dynamism: 
upon experiment, action, work. Therefore the pragmatist, James in- 
sisted, always turns towards concreteness and adequacy, towards facts, 
towards action and towards power. To him, ideas and beliefs are really 
rules for action. He asks the practical cash value of any idea, program, 
or theory. What is its worth in actual use, its results when you set it at 
work within the stream of your experience.'’ Theories thus become 
instruments, said James; we make nature over again by their aid. An 
idea, or a theory, is merely an indication of the ways in which existing 
realities may be changed. Its truth means nothing other than its power 
to “work.” In fact, James declared “the true” is only the expedient in 
the way of our thinking, just as “the right” is only the expedient in the 
way of our behaving. 

Expedient? The word outraged old-fashioned moralists. What be- 
came of absolute ethical standards, or final truth? They went over- 
board, James admitted calmly. One could only say that truth and 
right were whatever is most expedient now, expedient in almost any 
fashion, and, so far as can be determined, in the long run and on the 
whole. For what meets expediently all the experience in sight won’t 
necessarily meet all farther experience equally satisfactorily. Expe- 
rience, said James, has ways of boiling over, and making us correct our 
present formulas. Meanwhile, we have to live today by what truth we 
can get today, and be ready tomorrow to call it a falsehood. This 
fundamental relativity — or insecurity, or commitment to risk — ^is the 
price we pay for the privilege of living in an unfinished world, in a 
society essentially plastic, which we help to create by our thinking 
and action. In point of fact, said James, the use of most of our thinking 
is to help us to change the world. We are creative in our mental as 
well as in our active life; we mold our environment; we engender 
truth, he explained picturesquely, upon reality. What could be more 
inspiring than the assurance that the world, the society in which we 
live, stands really malleable, waiting to receive its final touches at our 
hands? 

So the genuine pragmatist, James held, is willing to consider life 
really dangerous and adventurous. He is willing to live on a scheme 
of uncertified possibilities which he trusts; willing to pay with his 
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own person, if need be, for the realization of the ideals which he 
frames. Like Emerson— his father’s friend, who had blessed him in his 
cradle — James asserted for the individual the indefeasible right to be 
exactly what one is, provided one only be authentic. Nothing to him 
seemed more wretched than to consent to borrowing traditions and 
living at second hand. 'The weight of the past world here is fatal," he 
once wrote to his sister from Rome; “one ends by becoming its mere 
parasite instead of its equivalent.” Actually, he inclined to doubt the 
utility of past wisdom to the present. That wisdom might so easily have 
become only the dead heart of the living tree; it might have grown 
stiff with years of veteran service and petrified in men’s regard by 
sheer antiquity. Were not the vital ideals of living men altars to un- 
known gods? And might not the best life consist at all times in the 
breaking of rules which have grown ttjo narrow fur the actual case? 
The important thing for each of us — the highest giKul— i.s to achieve our 
proper life. This, James felt, can come about only by help of a moral 
energy born of the faith that in some way or other wc shall succeed 
in getting it if we try pertinaciously enough. 

Here again, James struck the note of uncertainty, risk, change, 
plasticity. Did not life, as it came, bear the expression of being, or at 
least of involving, a muddle and struggle, with an "ever not quite" 
to all our formulas, and novelty and po.ssibility forever leakitig in? 
Certainly he could admit nothing final in any actually given ctjuilibrium 
of human ideals. It seemed to him that, as our present l.iws and cus- 
toms have fought and conquered other past ones, so they will in their 
turn be overthrown by any newly disaivcrcd order which will hush 
up the complaints that they still give rise to, wiih<Htt protlucing others 
louder still. Reformers welcomed James* visittn of society as a flux, 
which seemed to give their efforts genuine legitimacy. They scarcely 
understood that their pet reforms, if accomplished, might with time 
become stiff and petrified. James himself thought that sfK'iety would 
have to pass toward some newer and better equilibrium, that the 
distribution of wealth has doubtless slowly got to change. He con- 
fessed a utopian belief in the reign of peace and in the gr.idu.il advent 
of some sort of socialistic equilibrium. But even this, slumld it come, 
would be neither final nor stable: such changes have always happened, 
and will happen to the end of time. 

Primarily, however, James’ concern was for the indivuhial, and 
especially for those traits in which the individual differed from, rather 
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than resembled, his fellows. Society itself and all social institutions, of 
whatever grade, were for him secondary and ministerial. They existed 
to serve man, not to standardize him; their function was “instru- 
mental.” So he viewed with suspicion this intensely worldly social 
system of ours, in which each human interest is organized so collec- 
tively and so commercially. There were times when he was less than 
unqualifiedly respectful of “civilization”--with its herding and brand- 
ing, licensing and degree giving, authorizing and appointing, and in 
general regulating by system the lives of human beings. 

Society would always be in flux; it would always have to decide 
through actual experiment by what sort of conduct the maximum 
of good could be gained and kept in this world; but to the extent 
that it sacrificed plasticity to organization, it became suspect. System 
was hostile to the free play of individuality. So James demanded one 
constant in his flux. He warned his countrymen that they must always 
preserve the well-known democratic respect for the sacredness of 
individuality. He urged them to remember that many as are the in- 
terests that social systems satisfy, always unsatisfied interests remain 
over, and among them arc interests to which system, as such, does 
violence whenever it lays its hands on us. Let Americans guard well 
their faith in personal freedom and its spontaneities! Let them not 
forget that the best commonwealth will always be the one that most 
cherishes the men who represent the residual interests, the one that 
leaves the largest scope to their peculiarities! 

In such warnings as these, James expressed his anxiety about the 
direction that American life was taking as the twentieth century 
opened. He welcomed the immense scientific and technological con- 
quests of the industrial age. They proved that environment was malle- 
able, and man essentially creative. They were pregnant with change 
and with promise. It was only when he came to consider their social 
effects that James was aware of reservations. He disliked what he saw; 
he was profoundly dubious about what appeared predictable. The 
moralist in him, as well as the nonconformist, protested against bigness 
and greatness in all their forms. 

For he felt that the bigger the unit you deal with, the hollowcr, the 
more brutal, the more mendacious is the life displayed. He therefore 
took his stand against all big organizations as such, national ones 
first and foremost; against all big successes and big results; and in 
favor of the eternal forces of truth which work in the individual and 
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immediately unsuccessful way, underdogs always, till history 
after they are long dead, and puts them on the top. In the ef^ 
great trusts, the vast structures of finance capitalism, James 1^ ^ 
these results of ‘‘progress” and said that they were not 
new element of “bigness” in American civilization had bred a 
disease; “the exclusive worship of the bitch-goddess Success.” 
word success, his countrymen were putting only a squalid cash- ^ 
pretation. It was resulting in a moral flabbiness, a callousJ^^*' 
abstract justice which James condemned as sinister, incompreb-^^ 
blots on American civilization. 

Looking at the society of his time, he sometimes thought 
higher heroisms and the old rare flavors were passing out 
Where now was the American who, like Alexander Agassiz, 
proudly announce that he had no time for making money? 
“bosom-vices” of twentieth-century America were not redeeiti^^ 
splendor. They were mean and ignoble. James enumerated them I 
licly; “they are swindling and adroitness, and the indulgeo-^^^ 
swindling and adroitness, and cant, and sympathy with cant— 
fruits of that extraordinary idealization of ‘success’ in the mere outvs 
sense of ‘getting there,’ and getting there on as big a scale as ^ 
which characterizes our present generation.” Even the univers; 
guaranteed little but a more educated cleverness in the service 
popular idols and vulgar ends. James asserted that our lindisciplina^ 
are our proudest product; and eventually he discovered great fi« 
of heroism in the American social landscape. They were, he said, 
the daily lives of the laboring classes. 

So James did not hesitate to assert that democracy was on its tr 
that no one knew how it would stand the ordeal. Was the irremedi^^ 
destiny of Americans no more than vulgarity enthroned and institiati 
alized, elbowing everything superior from the highway.? There w 
those who had already begun to draw Uncle Sam with the hog inst:< 
of the eagle for his emblem! James could not agree. For democracy 'v 
a kind of religion, and we were bound not to admit its failure. TC 


best Americans were still filled with a vision of a democracy stumbli 
through every error till its institutions glow with justice and its custro 
shine with beauty. In the long run, he was willing to put his stal 
on the “civic genius” of the American people. If this genius failed 
vigiliance, or atrophied in function, neither laws nor monuinen 
neither batdeships nor public libraries, nor great newspapers ra 
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booming stocks; neither mechanical invention nor civil service exami- 
nations could save us. But the genius would not fail. Of this he was 
confident. 

From Europe, he wrote to a colleague that “we must thank God for 
America; and hold fast to every advantage of our position.” Dis- 
trustful as he was of bigness, of the worship of mere pecuniary success, 
James loved his country for her youth, her greenness, her plasticity, 
innocence, good intentions. He was an inveterate voyager, a hereditary 
one, and sufficiently a cosmopolitan to feel, from time to time, that 
life in Europe was preferable to life at home. But these moods were 
transient. He could never, like Henry, become an expatriate. He had 
a sense that a man coquetting with too many countries is as bad as a 
bigamist, and loses his soul altogether. Once abroad, he was impressed 
by the seamy side of European life: America didn’t know the meaning 
of the word corruption compared with Europe. There forces of cor- 
ruption were rooted and permanent, while at home the only serious 
permanent incentive, he thought, was party spirit. Millionaires and 
syndicates had their immediate cash to pay, he admitted, but they had 
no intrenched prestige to work with, like the church sentiment, the 
army sentiment, the aristocracy and royalty sentiment which, in 
Europe, could be brought to bear in favor of every kind of individual 
and collective crime— appealing not only to the immediate pocket of 
the persons to be corrupted, but to the ideals of their imagination as 
well. 

So was it not the moral obligation of American intellectuals, James 
asked, to work actively to keep our precious birthright of individualism, 
and freedom from these institutions? He had no special respect for 
intellectuals as such^ — there was just man thinking, whether he be 
greengrocer or metaphysician-— but, seemingly, the framing of ideals 
was a part of their vocation. If their influence on the national life was 
meager, might not the fault be theirs? Too many of them, he felt, 
nursed the notion that ideals are self-sufficient and require no actuali- 
zation to make us content. This, surely, was not “healthy-minded”; it 
was a kind of resignation and sour grapes. Ideals, James declared 
forthrightly, ought to aim at the transformation of reality — ^no less! 
If, in America, there existed a “treason of the intellectuals,” James sus- 
pected that it was hatched in an ivory tower. 

His own antipathy to ivory towers amounted almost to a phobia. 
His private bogey, he said, was dessication, the occupational malady 
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of those who stood aloof from the rough turbulence of common life. 
He enjoyed a world which was unfenced, uncultivated, untitly, and un- 
predictable, which slipped through every ideal container — and nothing 
delighted him more than personally to slip through the meshes of 
decorum or to shy a pebble at constituted authority: the smug 
authority of Science, for instance, in the form of abstraction, priggish- 
ness and sawdust, lording it over all. To him, technicality seemed to 
spell failure. He made colloquialism a principle, and vivacity a kind 
of method, in conduct as well as in thought. How else should a man 
express his deep conviction that something is doing in the universe, 
and that novelty is real? So, in England, his brother Henry had fre- 
quent reason to be shocked. William displayed an imperturbable in- 
difference to social conventions. He didn’t care what kind of hat he 
turned up in at week-end parties. He thought nothing of climliing a 
ladder to get a peck at G. K. Chesterton over a high garden wall. He 
failed of a fine fastidiousness in his choice of acquaituattces. No man, 
Henry sighed, could well have cared less for the rjucstion, or made 
less of the consciousness, of dislike. And, at home, {H-ilaiits found it 
hard to swallow a scientist and philosopher of worUlwitle fatne who 
dabbled in hypnotism, frequented mediums, ditln’t talk like a iKiok, 
and didn’t write like a book, except like one of his own. At the cm! 
of one of his lectures on pragmatism at Columbia University, the 
audience thronged down to the edge of the [ilatform, assailing him with 
questions. James wound up by sitting on that edge himself, all in his 
frock coat as he was, his feet hanging down, ami, unmimlful of his 
dignity, absorbedly continuing the discussion. What, after all, could 
you make of a man like that? 

His sister Alice thought that William expressed Itimsclf and his 
environment to perfection when he told her that his summer home in 
the New Hampshire hills had fourteen doors, all ojscning outwards. 
The doors of his spirit oi>ened outwartis, too, and there were many 
more than fourteen. He wanted, like his teacher Aicxamlcr Agassiz, 
always to live in the light of the world’s concrete fullnc.ss, ant! if novelty 
did not put in an appearance, he simply went out to Itxik for it. 
System, convention, officialdom — all categorical refusals to give novelty 
a hearing— closed the doors on what might be im[K>rtatu to the future. 
James had not only, as he said, a love of sjiortsmanlikc fair pl.iy in 
science, but an abiding suspicion that to no one type of mintl is it 
given to discern the totdity of truth. He could not help but fed that 
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.orthodox science was a symbol of arrogance and vulgar success all too 
ready to abuse its power by disparaging and crushing innovations 
which threatened its authority. The disapproval of academic circles 
merely reinforced his temperamental nonconformity, and his chivalry 
toward doctrines that were despised by the genteel. He felt, he said, 
like a man who must set his back against an open door quickly if he 
docs not wish to see it closed and locked. The results were sometimes 
disconcerting, especially to admirers who lacked his quixotic rashness. 
They seldom understood why he risked his personal fame for the 
right of others to proceed with working hypotheses which, often 
enough, he did not share. He did so repeatedly. It seemed almost as if 
he were using his mounting prestige as a kind of bank account, re- 
serving it for the heavy drafts of unpopular causes, pledging it to the 
service of theories or sects of dubious repute. 

One of these hazards, which brought him displeasing notoriety, was 
his public support of the Society for Psychical Research, of which in 
due time he assumed the presidency. Nothing was more shocking to 
the reigning imcllectual tastes than the phenomena produced by 
spiritualists. To conventional folk, James’ association with table rap- 
ping, automatic writing, and ‘‘materialization” smacked of intellectual 
bolicmianism, of a fondness for excursions to the scientific underworld. 
Could so great a man be deluded by the spurious? Privately, James 
retorted with a scriptural quotation: “And base things of the world 
and things which are despised hath God chosen, yes, and things which 
are not, to bring to naught things that arc.” He discovered, investigated, 
and reported on the Boston medium, Mrs. William J. Piper, who rode 
to celebrity on this connection with his fame. For twenty-five years 
William James held the door open for spiritualism. As a scientist, a 
psychologist, he was never able to claim more for it than that facts 
were still lacking to prove “spirit-return.” Yet, in the end, though 
skilled in the detection of fraud, and skeptical about the evidence 
accumulated, he still found himself believing that there was some- 
thing in it. It was a characteristic illustration of what he called “the 
will to believe.” 

Quite as unselfish, and even more perilous, was James’ vigorous 
championship of the cause of “mental healers” and ‘ faith healers. He 
was disposed to curiosity about all forms of psychotherapy, not only 
as a psychologist, but as a lifelong sufferer from attacks of nervous 
exhaustion and melancholy. During one of his bouts of enervation, he 
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offered himself as a patient to a healer, and after a course of treatments 
recorded that his state of mind was revolutionized. Nevertheless, he 
declared that he held no brief for the healers, and that his intellect 
had been unable to assimilate their theories. But when the medical 
profession of Massachusetts sought passage of a law designed chiefly 
to prevent Christian Science practitioners from continuing their work, 
William James was roused to public protest. 

In his dual capacity of physician and psychologist, James went to 
the State House, and spoke against his fellow scientists. It cost him 
more moral effort, he said, than anything that he had ever done. But 
he felt that he could face the condemnation of his colleagues much 
more easily than that of his own conscience. Why should scientists, pro- 
fessing faith in experiment and discovery, seek to stop the really ex- 
tremely important experiences which these peculiar creatures were 
rolling up? Speaking as a scientist himself, he asserted that their facts 
were patent and startling; and anything that interfered with the 
multiplication of such facts, and with the op{vortunity of observing and 
studying them, would be a public calamity. 

Such forays as these made James permanently vulnerable to the 
charge of gullibility. He was, indeed, publicly accused of "mysticism” 
by his colleague Hugo Munsterberg, whom he had persuaded Harvard 
to import from Germany to take over the psychological lab<jratory 
which he founded. But James had a sound .scientific reason for what 
seemed to be his credulity. He was one of the earliest "functional” 
psychologists, and one of the first to approach the study of the mind by 
way of its pathology. His major interest was therefore the twilight 
region that surrounds the clearly lighted center of cx|jcfience, fertile 
in what he described as exceptional mental states. This interest led him 
to propound two doctrines which appealed strongly to the imagination 
of the American people, and which left curious traces in the national 
life. 

James readily adopted the theory of the “subliminal," or subconscious, 
mind, advanced toward the turn of the century. He followed the 
experimental studies of Sigmund Freud and Carl Jung with eagerness; 
hoped that Freud and his pupils would push their ideas to their utmost 
limits, since they couldn’t fail to throw light on human nature, but 
was skeptical of Freud’s dream theories and his use of symbolism as 
a method. Freud’s theories implied a kind of determinism, by making 
the individual’s behavior result from obscure mental forces beyond 
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his control; and determinism was a principle which James could not 
tolerate. He took the contrary view. In a widely reprinted article on 
“The Energies of Men” James suggested that the “twilight region” was, 
in reality, a storehouse of unsuspected resources; that there existed 
incremental powers available to every individual, provided that he 
could find the key which would release them. The appropriate key, 
James said, might in every case be a different one; but he enumerated a 
number of disciplines which in his estimation had furnished impressive 
evidence of “working” efficaciously. Among them, he included Yoga, 
New Thought, Christian Science, as examples of a wave of religious 
activity passing over the American world; and, on a humbler level, 
he mentioned the current fad called “Fletcherism,” a form of rumi- 
nation and wishful thinking advocated by the popular American “phi- 
losopher,” Horace Fletcher. 

Excitements, ideas, and efforts, James asserted, are what carry us 
over the dam, and he called attention to the common denominator of 
these optimistic faiths. All of them negated feelings of fear and inferi- 
ority; all of them, on the positive side, operated by the suggestion of 
power. James explicitly stated that by “power” he meant not only 
outward work but inner work — ^the capacity to achieve a higher 
qualitative level of life. But many of his readers ignored this. The 
doctrine he advanced was that men the world over possess amounts of 
resource which only very exceptional individuals push to their extremes 
of use, and that under appropriate conditions everyone might do so. 
Did it not give scientific validity to the common American conviction 
that anything may be accomplished by anybody? For nearly four 
decades after his death, the sanction of William James was invoked to 
spread gospels of materialistic mysticism which, if applied persever- 
ingly, would enable their fortunate exponents to sell more goods, radiate 
“charm,” acquire friends and command influence, or rejoice in a 
satisfying love life. 

There was a side of James^ teaching which made this perversion of 
it almost inevitable. As a psychologist, he was persuaded that there is 
a continuum of cosmic consciousness, against which our individuality 
builds but accidental fences, and into which our several minds plunge 
as into a mother-sea or reservoir. To this fixed conclusion, James gave 
a religious application. It was received enthusiastically by a generation 
of Americans for whom orthodox dogmas had been discredited by 
science, and who were therefore disconsolately seeking congenial 
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substitutes for them. Like James himself, they wanted a faith scientif- 
ically tenable, and propitious enough to live by. James candidly 
acknowledged both his predicament and his necil. Dili there not exist 
a feeling of unseen reality shared by large numliers of t»e»t men in 
their best moments, rcsfwndcd to by other men in their "deep’* mo- 
ments, good to live by, strength giving? As for himself, James felt no 
living sense of commerce with a CkkI; he envied llu»c who did. Yet, 
though lacking the active sense of CJod, he knew that "there is some- 
thing in me which makes response when I hear utterances from that 
quarter made by others. I rccognixe the deeper voice. Something tell* 
me:— thither lies truth. . . 

This intuition would have been oddly at variance with his prag- 
matic reverence for fact, had James not assigned to it the status of a 
fact like all others. He held that it carried nbjcitive significance. It 
came from an altogether other dimension of cxisiciur into which the 
further limits of our being plunge. That other dmirnsion, he asserted, 
is the source of most of our ideal impulses, whuli sve tiiul |>osscssing 
us in a way for which wc cannot articulately .inoimt. We lielung to 
that dimension, James argued, in a more initmaie sense dun that in 
which wc belong to the visible world, for wc In-long in the most inti- 
mate sense wherever our ideals lielong. Vet the unseen region is not 
merely ideal. It produces verifiable cifects in ihe rvrryd.iy svorhl. When 
wc commune with it, James deilarcd, work is aciiuillv dune upon our 
finite personality, for we arc turned infr» new men, .iml l onsctjurnccs in 
the way of conduct fullosv in the natural world ujH»n our rrgrner.itive 
change. How, then, could one call unreal the unseen or inysiual world? 
Did it not [irecipitatc an actual initow of energy in the faith state and 
the prayer-state? 

How did the transforming inflow of energy take place? James 
answered this t]ue.siion as a psychologist. He {toinied to the phenom- 
enon of "prayerful commimion,*' in whuh vrriam kinds of incursion 
from the sulKonscious region take part. The siiUouHtons mind is 
the channel of contact lietwcen our finite j>rfs»»nahty ami a wider 
world of being than that of our everyday conn ituisnrss. liy botiling 
open the “subliminal door," James affirmed, we can esjieririur union 
with something larger than ourselves ami in that union timl |»eace. 
Through that door higher energies filter in i« nurraie our vital 
potential. Were not the practical necrls of religion sufficiently met by 
the belief that beyond each man anti in a fashion continuous svuh him 
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there exists a larger power which is friendly to him and to his ideals? 

For James, they were. He could keep more sane and true by prag- 
matically asserting the fact that the conscious person is continuous with 
a wider self through which saving experiences come. This was the 
essence of his religious doctrine. As fact, it was scientifically tenable. 
As faith, it was sufficiently propitious to live by. It was true, because 
it “worked.” To many Americans— like James, reluctant agnostics — 
his practical mysticism provided a moral equivalent for the religion of 
which they felt deprived. Like him, they had a “mystical germ.” It 
was, he said, a very common germ. He might have added that it had 
always been endemic in America. From the time of Jonathan Edwards 
to that of Mrs. Eddy there had never been wanting spiritual leaders 
of a strongly mystical cast. Surprisingly enough, their attraction had 
usually been most powerful when the nation’s energies were being 
devoted mainly to practical affairs. Emerson had brought to the 
Western pioneers the gospel that the spiritual principle should be 
suffered to demonstrate itself to the end. During the gilded age of the 
robber barons, Mrs. Eddy had gained her swelling tide of converts in 
the East, the Middle West, and the Far West. Apparently, whenever 
materialistic incentives dominated the American people, an element of 
the native conscience rebelled against them. It seemed as if, in a 
revulsion of sheer disgust, as Margaret Fuller once said, they had to 
quarrel with all that is, because it is not spiritual enough. 

It was therefore quite natural for William James’ religious doctrine 
to emerge from the stupendous prosperity of the new century. To the 
American people, neither his mysticism nor his practical justification of 
it seemed novel. These merely gave sophisticated form to inarticulate 
and dormant popular convictions. James’ real innovation consisted in 
making my.siicism scientifically respectable. This had the happy effect 
of enabling the spiritually adrift to yield to their intuitions without 
violating their intelligence. As a result, the influence of James’ doctrine 
ultimately reached many Americans who possibly had never heard of 
James himself. It penetrated the churches of liberal Protestantism. It 
was felt by adherents of various “social gospels” and “new” sects. 
And— as James might have been surprised to learn— it fertilized many 
of the esoteric cults which later sprang up and flourished under the 
sun of southern California. 

But tlie influence of James’ pragmatism was far more extensive and 
decisive, llie doctrine, the point of view, gave a fresh turn to im- 
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portant functions of the nation s life: to fxjliik* and social refi»rm: to 
the law; to public education. 'ITtc central idea* of praj^matmn wtre 
taken over by the Progressive movement in politic*. 'rheoii«»rc Rooic, 
velt had been one of James* students: aiul James' thought aim ailecml 
the thinking of Woodrow Wilson. By 1915, Wilson wa» tlckbrmg 
that the word “progress** was almost a new one; that the motlcrn uha 
is to leave the past and to pre« on to something new. 'I’he stu ul pljn< 
ners of the Wilson era, and of President Franklin D. Roosevelt'* New 
Deal, drew their inspiration from James. Pragmatism et)uip{Nrd them 
with a notion of the instrumental use of social theory: with their acnK 
that society is both plastic and experimental; with their belief in the 
positive virtue of change; with their itieniilkation of the good ao‘l the 
expedient; even with their faith that, through the "welfare state," the 
maximum of freedom will accrue to the treat tve intlividual. 

Apart from these channels, however, Jamc*' phiU»»»iphy eiueretl the 
stream of popular American thought, and in wwiic senw lieiaiur pan 
of the intellectual e(|uipment of the average citi/ni. James koesv the 
natural tendency of “satisfying" idea* to filter in; i»ncr, he nitvteswii 
that his personal ho{>es were centered on "the newer generatH«o ’ lie 
might have been dismayed by the uk to which some of them |Hll tut 
theories. Americans who lacked his sirrn nioral imie, aiu! %%tu* 
shiped the hitch-j^cKkless hucce^ ihac he tlrirtirtl* itiunif hi hit sltiv 
trines of ex| 5 edicncy and efficacy 3 MHimi jutitlHattnii for the pfifKipk 
that you had a ri|»ht to wdiatcvcr you crnih! ^rf away with. AfitI Uiiict' 
denial of eihiCsil absolutes, his iiiiuiriHc on rrlativuy, liifiiuhcil 4 
venient supi^ort fur the moral cyriicitm of the age. 

But, in the main, James teaching strongly rctnlorcrki irattiiioiul 
American convictions. As the twrruicih crniury aged, the tif»#ur|»€ ri 
determinism— economic, {Kditkai ami ^jcmI gaifird in tiic 

world over. Many Americans cont tnued iii timi it repugfiant, afi 4 
vigorously resisted it. The iitiluence of |amr« {irriiftirtl III ihrir i«»n 
fidcnce about the future, ihcir faiih in the rtMUirerf ami tiraiivr furK- 
tion of the individual, their cmiihasii tm acuon at ihr riHl lo wrlinh 
everything should contribute. Jamn taught that 4 f?u#i finiti ukr hu 
part, believing something, fighting for what hr lichrvrt, 4ttt| imuff mg 
the risk of being wrong. Many of hti Cinjnirymrn tiill ifmMdrrrd thii 
the best basis on which to ccinihki ihcir livr*. imlividuaily and »*.! 
lectivcly. To a group of H.irvard students, fame* oiue said: "lirbevr 
that life is worth living, and your belief will help ereaie ilw ia*i " 
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Americans, on the whole, still lived in the light of that doctrine. 

Everything, in the end, depended not upon mechanism, but upon 
man, and especially upon his exercise of his moral will. Man’s “practical 
control of nature,” James pointed out, “accelerates so that no one can 
trace the limit; one may even fear that the being of man may be 
crushed by his own powers, that his fixed nature as an organism may 
not prove adequate to stand the strain of the ever increasingly tre- 
mendous functions, almost divine creative functions, which his in- 
tellect will more and more enable him to wield. He may drown in his 
wealth like a child in a bath-tub, who has turned on the water and 
who cannot turn it off.” But for Americans in 1946 the vital question, 
more than ever before, seemed to be the one which James had asked 
forty years earlier. “Will you join the procession? Will you trust your- 
self and trust the other agents enough to face the risk?” 

[2] THE GREAT DISSENTER 

The old chamber of the Supreme Court, in the Capitol, was crowded. 
It was a small room, semicircular and glass domed. There was a 
formal elegance about its gray-painted walls, Potomac marble columns 
and crimson draperies that did not suggest a hall of justice dedicated to 
the nation’s gravest issues. On this December day of 1902, the cere- 
mony of induction was taking place. TaU, lean, erect in his flowing 
black robe, the new member of the Court recited the solemn oath of 
office. People thought Mr. Justice Holmes extraordinarily handsome, 
remarking his soldierly bearing and piercing gray-blue eyes. He had a 
long head, crc.sted with a mass of whitening gray hair, and he wore a 
full, drooping moustache that was already white. A striking figure, 
certainly. He produced an impression of Jiigh personal distinction. 

He felt that this ceremony was, for him, the opening of a great ad- 
venture. In it, he hoped that he might play his part nobly. “To have 
one's chance to do one’s share in shaping the laws of the whole coun- 
try,” he had told his former colleagues, “spreads over one the hush 
that one used to feel when awaiting the beginning of a battle.” He was 
sixty-one years old, and he counted on some ten years of active service 
as Associate Justice. But three decades were to pass before his retire- 
ment. During that period, he would come to be recognized as the 
greatest judge in the English-speaking world. To his fellow-citizens, 
he would seem something more. An elder statesman of unimpeachable 
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moral authority; a mentor who, by translating all vexing problems of 
the current American way of life into terms of an ethical quest, kept 
ahve in men’s hearts that faith which had created their country and 
preserved it as a union. For his wisdom and faith he was venerated. 
But for other qualities he was beloved by millions of Americans who 
never knew him: the jet of his humor and play of his irony; his 
fortitude and large tolerance; his passionate attachment to liberty. So 
it seemed singularly appropriate that his ninetieth birthday should be 
marked by a nationwide broadcast of tribute. By then he had become 
a pervasive and intimate national possession, so much a part of the 
American past and present that it was, indeed, hard to think of a 
future that he would not share. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes had sat on the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts for twenty years, and had served as its Chief Justice for three, 
when President Theodore Roosevelt called him to the nation’s highest 
tribunal. “His father’s name entitles the son to honor,” the President 
wrote to his friend. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, 
“and if the father had been an utterly unknown man the son would 
.nevertheless now have won the highest honor.” Roosevelt thought 
Holmes “typical of the American character at its best,” and praised his 
“aloofness of mind” and “broad humanity of feeling.” He did not men- 
tion Holmes’ most conspicuous title to honor; his great book. The 
Common Law, already a classic. But, as “a strong point in Judge 
Holmes’ favor,” the President noted certain labor decisions which had 
been “criticized by some of the big railroad men and other members of 
large corporations.” These, surely, indicated where Holmes stood in 
the contest between predatory capital and the people. 

This contest was much on the President’s mind, for he had recently 
embarked upon an offensive against “malefactors of great wealth,” and 
against the trusts. So he wanted, on the Supreme Court, a justice who, 
“in the higher sense,” was a “party man”; who would be “absolutely 
sane and sound on the great national policies for which we stand in 
public life.” He had concluded that Holmes’ “whole mental attitude 
... is such that I should naturally expect him to be in favor of those 
principles in which I so earnestly believe.” Only a year later, he was 
bitterly regretting the appointment — so bitterly, that he considered ex- 
cluding Holmes from the White House. During the interval, Roose- 
velt’s first “trust-busting” suit reached the Supreme Court. The gov- 
ernment won its case. But Justice Holmes wrote a vigorous dissenting 
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lion; and three o£ his colleagues concurred in it. To the President, 
seemed little less than treason. As Holmes remarked many years 
he “looked on my dissent as a political departure (or, I suspect, 
e truly, couldn’t forgive anyone who stood in his way).” There 
e few things for which Theodore Roosevelt was less fitted by tem- 
iment and intellectual discipline than gauging the “whole mental 
;ude” of Justice Holmes. 

s a youth of twenty, newly graduated from Harvard, Holmes was 
pt into the War between the States. He served as an officer for 
:e years, with outstanding gallantry, and was severely wounded in 
:e battles. War, he said at the time, was an organized bore. The 
ng ladies of Beacon Hill chirped about the young hero’s peculiar 
It of patriotism. More than a half-century later, discussing a biog- 
ly of Lincoln, he said, “I hate to read of those times.” He detested 
waste and the folly of war; yet he also felt that now, at least, and 
laps as long as man dwells upon the globe, his destiny is battle, and 
has to take the chances of war. Though he found it horrible 
dull, he also knew that for him its message was divine. War burned 
» him deeply. He emerged from it old beyond his actual years, with 
victions that were to remain unshaken throughout his long life, 
he new scientific doctrines of the day merely confirmed a lesson 
; Holmes had learned in war: the finality of force. “I believe that 
:e, mitigated so far as may be by good manners, is the ultima ratio^' 
aid, “and between two groups that want to make inconsistent kinds 
7orld I see no remedy except force.” Man, he thought, at present is 
redatory animal whose importance in the scheme of things it was 
ish to exaggerate. “It seems to me probable that the only cosmic 
lificance of man is that he is part of the cosmos, but that seems to 
enough.” Yet war had taught him that man has in him that un- 
ikable somewhat which makes him capable of miracle, able to lift 
Lself by the might of his own soul, unaided, able to face annihilation 
a blind belief. So he came to think that man “is born a predestined 
ilist, for he is born to act. To act is to affirm the worth of an end, 
to persist in afiirming the worth of an end is to make an ideal.” 
itifying life with action. Holmes asserted that the final test of men 
attle in some form— actual war— the crush of Arctic ice— the fight 
mastery in the market or the court. Because life is essentially a 
:ggle, a battle, he could not help but believe that the great prob- 
s are questions of here and now. 
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Mustered out of the army. Holmes returned to Harvard to study 
law. He always claimed that he rather was shoved than went into the 
law; at bottom, he hankered for philosophy. So it was as a philosopher 
that he approached the law, and later expounded it. Emerson, a 
philosopher, had been the hero of his early years; and at the age of 
ninety he said that the only firebrand of his youth that burned to him 
as brightly as ever was Emerson. But even if Holmes had lacked a 
natural addiction to speculative thinking, he probably would have ac- 
quired it by contagion. It was epidemic among the circle of his friends 
at Harvard. The impact of the new science, the collapse of the old 
faiths, the swift transformation of the society in which they were liv- 
ing, all conspired to make them take stock of their world and their be- 
liefs. In a very real sense, Chauncey Wright, Charles Peirce, William 
James, Henry Adams and his younger brother Brooks, were philoso- 
phers as much by force of necessity as by choice. With James, his 
closest friend in those years, Holmes spent long evenings “twisting the 
tail of the cosmos.” The habit persisted to the very end of his life. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, calling on the Justice a few tiays after 
his first inauguration, found him reading Plato in his library. Why, the 
President inquired, did he choose to read Plato? Quietly, the Justice 
replied: “To improve my mind, Mr. President." Had he not noicti, but 
a few years before: “I always say the chief end of man is to form gen- 
eral propositions — adding that no general projxjsition is wtjrth a 
damn”? 

What Holmes appropriated from the new science w.is its technique 
of doubting, its theory that knowledge begins in skepticism. He 
wanted, he said, to multiply his skepticisms. Applying this desire to 
the law, he soon concluded that few of its traditional "general projKJsi- 
tions" were genuinely tenable. Was it not obvious that certainty gen- 
erally is illusion? The great jurists of the past— Story and Kent and 
Marshall— had appealed, for an ultimate sanction, to "natural law." 
They had assumed the existence of a fundamental, unchanging code; 
ethical, and eternally valid. They might have said, with Justice Suther- 
land, one of Holmes’ juniors on the Supreme Court, that “there are 
certain fundamental social and economic laws which arc beyond the 
power, and certain underlying governmental principles, which are be- 
yond the right of official control, and any attempt to interfere with 
their operation inevitably ends in confusion, if not disaster." Could it 
not be affirmed, of these, that though conditions might change, "the 
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principle itself is immutable; once righteous, it is always righteous”? 
This had been the opinion of the great early American jurists, and 
they had held that the function of the judge is to use precedent and 
logic in discovering the application of unchanging law to the con- 
flicts of a changing world. 

To none of this could Holmes agree. Its very simplicity had ceased 
to satisfy men's minds. He was unable to concede the existence of an 
absolute ethics. Was any system of ethics more than a body of im- 
perfect social generalizations expressed in terms of emotion? It seemed 
to him that certitude is not the test of certainty, for men had been cock- 
sure of many things that were not so. Men’s values and beliefs were 
largely determined by their early associations. Their experiences thus 
made certain preferences dogmatic for them; they seldom realized that 
others might be equally dogmatic about quite different ones. The 
jurists who believe in natural law, he said, appeared to be in that naive 
state of mind that accepts what has been familiar and accepted by 
them and their neighbors as something that must be accepted by all 
men everywhere. 

Having thus discarded the historic concept of a natural law embody- 
ing eternal principles, and superior to the limited wisdom of men, 
Holmes proceeded to other conclusions equally disquieting to legal 
traditionalists and social conservatives. He declared flatly that judges 
make law — ^in the sense that, at any given time, the law for practical 
purposes is what the judge proclaims it to be. Being, like other men, 
subject to the social pressures and demands of their day, judges in 
making law are always remaking it: what the courts declare to have 
always been the law is in fact new. Judicial precedents survive in the 
law long after the use they once served is at an end and the reason for 
them has been forgotten. If they survive long enough, new reasons 
more fitted to the time have been found for them, and they gradually 
receive a new content, and at last a new form. It is revolting. Holmes 
asserted, to have no better reason for a rule of law than that it was so 
laid down in the time of Henry IV — especially if the grounds upon 
which it was laid down have vanished long since, and the rule simply 
persists from blind imitation of the past. So Holmes denied the bind- 
ing force of precedent, or tradition, upon the present. He affirmed that 
the present has a right to govern itself so far as it can; and that it 
ought always to be remembered that historic continuity with the past 
is not a duty, it is only a necessity. 
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In Holmes’ view, the law, like other mortal contrivances, is subject 
to chance and change. It has its roots in history and its justification in 
expedience, real or supposed. Its substance at any given time pretty 
nearly corresponds, so far as it goes, with what is then understood to 
be convenient; but its form and machinery, and the degree to which it 
is able to work out desired results, depend very much upon its past. For 
the law is always approaching, but never reaching, consistency. It is 
forever adopting new principles from life, while retaining old ones 
from history which have become merely vestigial. In a revolutionary 
statement. Holmes declared that the life of the law has not been logic; 
it has been experience. By taking this position, he was applying to law 
the philosophy of pragmatism, and the application protluccd radical 
results. The most significant was Holmes’ doctrine that, at any specific 
moment in history, the basic rules of law arc determined by the felt 
necessities of the time, the prevalent moral and political theories, in- 
stitutions of public policy, avowed or unconscious, even the prejudices 
which judges share with their fellow men. The true source of the law's 
vital juices, he claimed, was seldom acknowledged by judges, anil al- 
ways with an apology. That source was to be found in considerations 
of what is expedient for the community concerned. 

That law is an expression of social cxfwdiency was a notion from 
which traditionalists could be cxpcctetl to recoil in horror. 1 lolmcs had 
other shocks in store for them. Who shall dccitlc "what is expedient 
for the community”? All social conservatives, and all who asscrtctl the 
primacy of property rights, saw their interests menaced by Holmes* 
answer to this question. It reaffirmed the basic axiom of American 
democracy; that the will of the majority shall prevail. Holmes stated 
that the duty of embodying in law the will of the majority— as to what 
is expedient for the community— rests with the elected representatives 
of the people in Congress and the state legislatures. He was under no 
illusion about the probable social and economic drift of {wpiilar legisla- 
tion. All legislation, he acknowledged, favors one class at the cx[jcnsc 
of another, and none the less when the bona fide object is the greatest 
good of the greatest number, since if the welfare of the living m.iiority 
is paramount, it can only be on the ground that the majority have the 
power in their hands. In the United States as elsewhere, he pointed out, 
legislation is "empirical." It is made a means by which a bcKly, having 
the power, puts burdens which arc disagreeable to them on the 
shoulders of somebody else. But that this is the case. Holmes declared, 
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is no sufficient condemnation of legislation. The view was scarcely re- 
assuring to the financial magnates whose tightening grip on the eco- 
nomic life of the nation an apprehensive people were seeking to break 
by the enactment of regulatory laws. 

For, while Holmes was serving on the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
an economic revolution had imposed finance capitalism on the Ameri- 
can social order. Technological advances made large-scale industry pos- 
sible. Great industry developed mergers and monopolies. Economic 
concentration brought the control of industry into the hands of bank- 
ers, acting in groups which commanded the enormous resources of 
credit that the new tendency to combination made necessary. In vast 
areas of enterprise, the “older capitalism” of individual initiative had 
given way to “corporate collectivism” — the new structure evolved by 
the new finance capitalism. 

The financiers who brought about this change were farsceing. The 
old capitalism had flourished under laws embodying the economic 
doctrine of laissez faire. They wanted the doctrine to continue to ap- 
ply to the operations of the new capitalism, even though these opera- 
tions were producing profound alterations in the nation’s social order, 
as well as in its economic life. Reasserting the doctrine of laissez faire^ 
they claimed that economic activity is governed by natural laws of its 
own, which work out for universal welfare so long as their free play 
is not impeded by government. Let enterprise continue to remain un- 
fettered and unhampered. Let the government keep its hands off. To 
secure a maximum freedom from interference for corporate enterprise, 
the celebrated “due process” clause had been inserted into the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

Meanwhile, the rapid growth of big business altered the relations of 
capital and labor. Trade unionism spread over many areas of industry. 
Combination by capital on a national scale was being matched with 
similar combination by labor. Capital contended that strong unions 
abridged the right of freedom of contract, and sought to limit the 
power of labor by preserving the “open shop.” Organized labor relied 
on the strike as a potent economic weapon in bargaining. Capital at- 
tempted to cripple this use of the strike by resorting to judicial injunc- 
tion. State legislatures, under popular pressure, enacted laws which 
capital regarded as hostile. Even Congress was persuaded to enact 
regulatory legislation in the Interstate Commerce Act and the Sherman 
Act dircetctl against trusts. 
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In these circumstances, capital could not look, for protection of its 
privileges, to the elected representatives of the people in the slate legis- 
latures and in Congress. But it could look to the final arbiters of 
legality: the justices of the Supreme Court, who were apjx>inted for 
life, and were thus beyond the reach of the people’s will. Theirs was 
the power to strike down any restrictive legislation, whether originat- 
ing in Congress or the legislatures, by declaring it unconstitutional. 
And so long as they construed the Constitution strictly, as a code which 
prescribed in detail answers for the social problems of all time, capital 
could consider its privileges safeguarded. 

Capital did not look to the Supreme Court in vain. One of the 
Justices, speaking before the American Bar Association in 189^, warned 
of “the danger which lurks in any radical disturbance of the present 
social system.” Another, speaking before the New York State Bar As- 
sociation, declared it to be “the unvarying law that the wealth of the 
community will be in the hands of the few.” He protested that any “at- 
tempt to give to the many a control over the few” was "a step toward 
despotism.” Were there not many reforms, fathered by social tlissidrnts, 
which had this as their object? The Justice urged his hearers to opfiose 
all coercive measures directed to making property and its uses subject 
to the will of the majority. That the Supreme Court was profoundly 
averse to any progressive social or economic legislation, that it had de- 
termined to protect the privileges of capital and ecnifirm the primacy 
of property rights, became obvious one year later. The Court was re- 
quired to pass on the constitutionality of an income-tax law. It struck 
down the law. To a majority of the justices, a tax on incomes signalized 
nothing less than “the beginning of an assault on capital . . . com- 
munism on the march”! 

Clearly, the Supreme Court was shaping the laws of the whole coun- 
try, and the nation’s social policy also. It was probably to this decision, 
and others of a similar import, that Holmes referred in a statement 
made long afterwards. “When twenty years ago a vague terror went 
over the earth and the word socialism began to be heard, 1 thtmght and 
still think that fear was translated into doctrines that had no pro{)cf 
place in the Constitution or the common law.” And, passing to the 
psychology of the judiciary, he added: “We too need education in the 
obvious— to learn to transcend our own convictions and to leave loom 
for much that we hold dear to be done away with short of revolution 
by the orderly change of law.” 
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By 1902, when Holmes joined the nation’s high court, the American 
people were already deeply involved in an effort to subdue the new 
structure o£ “free enterprise,” erected by finance capitalism, to the gen- 
eral social welfare. This effort was expressed, and achieved political 
power, in the Square Deal of President Theodore Roosevelt, the New 
Freedom of President Woodrow Wilson, and — after Holmes’ retire- 
ment from the Court — ^the New Deal of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. In substance, the objects of all three movements were identical: to 
reconcile modern, complex economic forces to the needs of a popular 
democracy. During Holmes’ thirty years of service, and for long after- 
wards, the major issue confronting the Supreme Court was that of social 
control over the economic circumstances of the American people. Legis- 
lation enacted in order to effect this control — through extension of 
government supervision over economic activity; through programs of 
welfare; through benefits to be secured for the common man — came 
before the Justices in a steadily rising stream. Did it accord with the 
organic charter of the Constitution? In rendering their decision on 
this question, the Justices were not only making law. They were de- 
termining whether or not *‘the present has a right to govern itself so 
far as it can,” 

Holmes believed that the decisions of the Supreme Court too fre- 
quently translated into law the private philosophy and economic 
predilections of its members. This was usually the case with respect to 
debatable and often burning questions of social policy. “It is a mis- 
fortune,” he observed, “if a judge reads his conscious or unconscious 
sym{);uhy with one side or the other prematurely into the law, and 
forgets that what seem to him to be first principles arc believed by half 
his fellow men to be wrong.” In one of his most celebrated dissents, he 
urged that the case was being decided upon an economic theory which 
a large part of the country did not entertain. The theory in question 
was that of laisscz faire, to which Holmes himself subscribed. Never- 
theless, he continued, “I strongly believe that my agreement or dis- 
agreement has nothing to do with the right of a majority to embody 
their opinions in law.” He went on to elaborate this view in a statement 
which became classic, A constitution, he declared, “is not intended to 
eml>ody a particular economic theory, whether of paternalism and the 
organic relation of the citizen to the state or of laissez faire. It is made 
for people of fundamentally differing views, and the accident of our 
finding certain opinions natural and familiar or novel and even shock- 
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ing ought not to conclude our judgment upon the question whether 
the statutes embodying them conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Repeatedly, Holmes urged that the Constitution embodied only rela- 
tively fundamental rules of right, and must not be perverted to become 
the partisan of a particular set of ethical or economical opinions. Its 
provisions, he asserted, were not mathematical formulas, but living in- 
stitutions. Their significance was vital. It was to be gathered not simply 
by taking the words and a dictionary, but by considering their origin 
and the line of their growth. It was enough for the Founding Fathers 
to realize or to hope that they had created an organism; it had taken a 
century and had cost their successors much sweat and blood to prove 
that they created a nation. Cases brought before the Supreme Ckjurt on 
the issue of constitutionality, he insisted, must be considered in the 
light of our whole experience, and not merely in that of what was said 
a hundred years ago. 

As was perhaps inevitable, Holmes’ constitutional views were seldom 
concurred in by a majority of his colleagues. As a result, he became 
known as “the great dissenter,” not so much because of the frequency 
of his dissenting opinions, as the nobility with which they stated his 
social philosophy. The failure of his view to prevail brought alx>ut the 
defeat, by judicial veto, of a wide variety of legi.slation dcsignctl to sub- 
ject economic power to social resivonsibility. Much of it foundered on 
the “due process" clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, s{)ecific.illy ex- 
tending to the states the prohibition which the Fifth Amendment had 
laid upon Congress. It had been incorporated in the Constitution 
purportedly to protect the civil rights of the freed Negroes. But its 
authors were corporation lawyers, and they had framed it for the addi- 
tional purpose of protecting corporate enterprise from adverse legisla- 
tion by the states. In early cases, they had succeeded in winnitig the 
assent of the Supreme Court to this purpose. By the time Holmes 
joined it, a body of precedent had been created under which the Court, 
almost at its own option, was able to uphold the sanctity of jiropcrty 
as against the social aims of the American jwople. 

Holmes protested; vigorously, earnestly, and alw.iys. He warned 
against the dangers of a delusive exactness in the application of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Was not such exactness a source of fallacy 
throughout the law? By calling a business “property," he said, you 
make it seem like land, and lead up to the conclusion that a statute 
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cannot substantially cut down the advantages o£ ownership existing be- 
fore the statute was passed. But business is not property. Holmes de- 
clared. It is a course o£ conduct and like other conduct is subject to 
substantial modification according to time and circumstances both in 
itself and in regard to what shall justify doing it a harm. Here, indeed, 
was a formidable challenge to vested privilege! Were the rights of free 
eiiterprise merely relative^ — subject to popular determinations of what 
is expedient that changed according to time and circumstance? Holmes 
went further. have not yet adequately expressed the more than 
anxiety that I feel at the ever increasing scope of the Fourteenth 
Amendment in cutting down what I believe to be the constitutional 
rights of the States. As the decisions now stand, I see hardly any limit 
but the sky to the invalidating of those rights if they happen to strike 
a majority of this Court as for any reason undesirable. I cannot believe 
that the Amendment was intended to give us carte blanche to embody 
our economic or moral beliefs in its prohibitions.” 

In using the Constitution to prevent legislation that sought to rectify 
obvious ineciualitics in the distribution of economic power, Holmes 
contciulcd tluu the Supreme Court was exceeding its own powers and 
invalitlaiing the democratic process. “There is nothing I more depre- 
cate,” lie said in a very significant dissent, “than the use of the Four- 
teenth Amendment beyond the absolute compulsion of its words to 
prevent the making of social experiments that an important part of the 
community desires, in the insulated chambers afforded by the several 
States, even though the experiments may seem futile or even noxious to 
me and to those whose judgment I most respect.” This admonition, 
tcjo infrequently heeded by the Court, was dictated by Holmes’ genuine 
liberalism. As he understood, and many of his admirers did not, 
genuine libcrali.sm is not a program but an attitude of mind; its roots 
arc in the original, classic principle of laissez jaire^ and it extends to the 
realm oi thought the free, competitive exchange which that principle 
imposes upon the market place. So Holmes felt a moral, as well as an 
intellectual obligation to sustain the right of others to hold theories 
which were obnoxious to him. 

IkTsonally, he viewed all “social experiments” with extreme skep- 
ticism. He supported the right of the American people to undertake 
them, for he interpreted the Constitution as a dynamic charter for a 
society conceived as being itself dynamic, and proceeding by the 
method of trial and error. In a broad sense, he justified social Icgisla- 
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tion as a pragmatist, by its instrumental utility. It helped in reaching a 
social end which the governing power of the community had made up 
its mind that it wanted. It was, so to s{wak, good if it worked. But as to 
the wisdom and worth of the ends which such legislation was designed 
to achieve, and even as to its practical efficacy. Holmes was usually 
dubious. To his old friend Sir Frederick Pollock, he admitted that he 
was so skeptical as to our knowledge about the goodness of laws that 
he had no practical criticism except what the crowd wants. He was, he 
said, willing to bet that the crowd if it knew more wouldtt’t want what 
it docs— -but he felt that this was immaterial. 

Even before his appointment to the Supreme Court, Holmes had 
concluded that for the rational study of the law the man of the future 
is the man of statistics and the master of economics. The prediction 
accurately described his future colleague, Justice Brantleis, but it like- 
wise pointed to an intellectual equipment which Holmes knew that 
he did not possess. Statistics and economics were outside the orbit of his 
interests. One of his warmest admirers surmised that his thinking in 
the field of economics stopjjcd at twenty-five. Such as it w.is, his eco- 
nomic thinking followed orthodox lines. His hobby, he 8.iitl, was to 
consider the stream of products, to omit all talk alxnit ownership and 
just to consider who cats the wheat, wears the clothes, uses the rail- 
roads and lives in the houses. On this hasi.s, he was convinced that the 
crowd now has sub.stantially all there is, that the luxuries of the few 
are a drop in the bucket, and that unless you make war on moderate 
comfort there is no general economic question. 

This conviction — ^steadfastly maintained while the Supreme Ckiurt 
was flooded with cases arising from the presumptively nonexistent 
“general economic question”— reflected the one facet of Holmes’ mind 
that was incorrigibly naive. He disliked grubbing in the "ragbag of 
details.” He was always impatient of mere information about transient 
conditions. He admitted without pride or shame that he never read the 
newspapers. Justice Brandeis teasingly accused him of talking alwut 
improving his mind, but exercising it only on the subjects with which 
he was already familiar. Brandeis, he confessed, drove a har{KX)n into 
his midriff by urging him, in his summer reading, to try something 
new, study some domain of fact. He proposed that Holmes take up 
the textile industry of Massachusetts, read all available reports on it, go 
to Lawrence and get a human notion of how it really is. Holmes 
pondered the suggestion, then recorded his private ramment: "I hate 
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facts. ... I have little doubt that it would be good for my immortal 
soul to plunge into them, good also for the performance of my duties, 
but I shrink from the bore.” His intellectual furniture, he said, con- 
sisted of an assortment of general propositions which grew fewer and 
more general as he grew older — and he doubted the validity of any 
general propositions. “All I mean by truth,” he once remarked, “is the 
road I can’t help travelling. What the worth of that can’t help may be 
I have no means of knowing. Perhaps the universe, if there is one, has 
no truth outside of the finiteness of man.” 

Political and social progressives, inspired by Holmes’ championship 
of the people’s right to undertake social experiments, claimed him as a 
reformer like themselves. But Holmes was not a reformer. He was a 
social philosopher. Looking at the American scene, the reformers were 
aroused by what they took to be a climactic struggle between human 
rights and property rights. Looking at the same social convulsion. 
Holmes saw only a conflict of forces which he surmised to be in- 
evitable, in the nature of things, and probably, in one or another form, 
continuous. “I believe,” he said, “that the wholesale regeneration which 
so many now seem to expect, if it can be helped by conscious, co- 
ordinated human effort, cannttt be affected appreciably by tinkering 
with the institution of property, but only by taking in hand life, and 
trying to build a new race. That would be my starting point for an 
ideal for the law. The notion that with socialized property we should 
have women free and a piano for everybody seems to me an empty 
humbug.” Nevertheless, seeing how the law had grown, without a 
brc.ik, from barbarism to civilization. Holmes found in what had been 
done .some ground for believing that mankind yet may take its own 
destiny con.sci(»usly and intelligently in hand. 

As respects the immediate social situation. Holmes was disposed al- 
ways to test it by a tiucsiion: What proximate test of excellence can be 
found except correspondence to the actual equilibrium of forces in the 
conttnunity— that is, conformity to the wishes of the dominant power.'* 
All that could be expected from modern improvements in legislation, 
he held, was that it should easily and quickly, yet not too quickly, 
intKlify Itself in accordance with the will of the de facto supreme power 
in the community, and that the spread of an educated sympathy should 
reduce the sacrifice of minorities to a minimum. 

I’his attitude furnished a frame for his view of the bitter contest be- 
tween capital and labor, which he recognized to be the most im- 
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portant of contemporary social conflicts. Holmes took the position 
that, under the American system, the doctrine generally had been ac- 
cepted that free competition is worth more to society than it costs. 
He was not inclined to underestimate the costs. Among them, he as- 
serted, was the intentional inflicting of tcmjxjral damage, including 
the damage of interference with a man’s business, by some means, 
when the damage is done not for its own sake, but as an instrumentality 
in reaching the end of victory in the battle of trade. He rcfusetl to ad- 
mit that the policy of allowing free competition — or, as he preferred to 
term it, free struggle for life — ^was confined to |)ersuns of the same 
class competing for the same end. It cxtcnilcd to all conflicts of 
temporal interests in society. So it applied to the conflict between em- 
ployers and employed. 

In modern industrial society, Holmes contended, free comfietition 
means combination, an ever-increasing might and scojic of ccnnbtna- 
tion. Whether beneficial, as he personally bclievctl, or detrimental, the 
tendency to combination was inevitable, unless the fundamental axioms 
of society, and even the fundamental conditions of life, arc m lie 
changed. Opposition to it was therefore futile; the |Kiint w.is to «lis- 
cover its bearing upon social conflict. “One of the eternal conflicts out 
of which life is made up is that between the cfTort of every man to get 
the most for his services, and that of society, disguisetl under ilte name 
of capital, to get his services fur the least possible return. Caitnht nation 
on the one side is {wtent and powerful. Cioml)inaiu>n on the rJiher sitic 
is the necessary and desirable counterjrart, if tltc battle is to lie carried 
on in a fair and equal way.” 

On this principle, Holmes sustained the right of lalwr to organize as 
effectively as possible, both because it established the equality of posi- 
tion between the parties in which liberty of contract iKgins, and be- 
cause unity of organization is necessary to make the contest of lalior 
effectual. He upheld the strike as a lawful instrument in the universal 
struggle for life; but he also asserted that it was a fallacy to sup|Kisc 
that there is a body of capital of which labor as a whole secures a 
larger share by that means. He upheld labor’s right to institute a 
“primary boycott" against an employer during a controversy. Me 
argued for the legality of a “secondary boycott" applied to those dealing 
with the boycotted employer. Later, on the Supreme Court, he sus- 
tained a wide variety of labor laws— among them, one which outlawed 
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yellow dog contracts forbidding employees to join unions, and others 
which regulated hours of work and fixed minimum wage scales. 

As early as 1894, Holmes remarked humorously that, because of his 
presumed sympathies with labor, among the respectable there were 
some who regarded him as a dangerous radical! Had he seen fit to 
clothe his views in different language, he thought he could have been 
a pet of the proletariat — whereas they cared nothing for him and 
some of the others distrusted him. The distrust endured. When, im- 
pressed by Holmes’ disposition to strengthen the hand of labor in its 
contest with capital, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed him to 
the Supreme Court, Holmes reported to Pollock that he found power- 
ful influences against him, because some at least of the money powers 
thought him dangerous, wherein they were wrong. The money powers 
were wrong. But so was the President. Roosevelt assumed that Holmes 
was pro-labor, therefore anti-capital. He anticipated Holmes’ favorable 
decision in a suit to dissolve a railroad merger under the Sherman Act. 
But to I lolmes the Sherman Act was no less repugnant than were anti- 
lator laws, and for the same reason. He considered it a humbug based 
upon economic ignorance and incompetence. It rested, he claimed, on 
the ilteory that you must compete but you mustn’t win. It restricted the 
process of combination which free competition made inevitable. That 
the policy of free competition exacted heavy social costs Holmes never 
denied; he inclined to the belief that it reduced all economic conflict 
to naked warfare. But wasn’t all life a roar of bargain and battle? To 
crjiitluct the battle **in a fair and equal way” was the best solution; the 
law should make that solution always possible. For the rest, Holmes 
hatl no belief in panaceas and almost none in sudden ruin. He was not 
interested one way or another in the nostrums then so strenuously 
urged. lUu, as his friend Justice Frankfurter pointed out, Holmes de- 
niccl that the Constitution stereotyped any particular distribution of 
economic power for all time. Short of revolution, by the orderly change 
of law, society could alter the scheme as it might see fit. “The law has 
grit to be stated over again,” Holmes said, long before his appointment 
in tlie Supreme ( 3 ourt, “and I venture to say that in fifty years we shall 
have it in a form <jf which no man could have dreamed fifty years ago.” 

In the aftermath of the First World War, as he passed his eightieth 
year, Htilmcs’ creed of liberalism received expression in a series of 
memorable dissents. Exceptionally, for him, they were conceived in 
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indignation and written with passion. It is hard to resist the conduslon 
that he intended them not so much to make explicit his difTcrcnces 
with his colleagues as to challenge and rebuke all his countrymen. They 
were elicited by a series of cases involving civil liberties; specifically, 
the right of free speech, and the right to hold opinions condemned by 
the majority. Revolution had triumphed in Russia. The doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin were blowing across the Atlantic. Fear had gripped 
the hearts of many Americans. Intolerance was rising throughout the 
nation. Wartime espionage laws, not yet revoked, permitted the launch- 
ing of a witch hunt of “radicals.” 

It was in this climate of suppression and persecution that the cases 
reached the Supreme Court, ^me involved humble fanatics who, al- 
legedly, had obstructed the war effort by circulating their opinions; 
these were violently opposed to war. In one case, as Holmes noted, 
sentences of twenty years imprisonment had been im|H)scd for the 
publishing of two leaflets that he believed the defendants luul as much 
right to publish as the Government had to publish the (a>nstitution of 
the United States vainly invoked by them. The punishment, he held, 
was grossly excessive, unless the defendants were to !« made to suffer 
not for what the indictment alleged but for the creed that they avowed 
—a creed that Holmes believed to be the creed of ignorance and im- 
maturity when honestly held. 

Yet this, Holmes felt, did not go to the heart of the matter. Surely 
the widest possible opportunity for the free play of intelligence, for the 
pursuit of truth by trial and error, was an indisj’icnsahlc condition of a 
free society. The long, slow advance of civilization was the history of 
a never-ending process of displacement: official truth found to lie 
error, yielding to new and different beliefs; these, in their turn, dtKTOCti 
to give way to others. Intellectual liberty was the highest of social 
achievements, and the most precarious. It was forever vulnerable to 
intolerance, to the hysteria of fear. Persecution for the expression of 
opinion would always occur, since men having no doubt of their 
premises or power, and wanting a certain result, would attempt to em- 
body their wishes in law, and sweep all opposition away. 

“But when men have realized that time has upset many fighting 
faiths," Holmes wrote, “they may come to believe even more than they 
believe the very foundations of their own conduct that the ultimate 
good desired is better reached by free trade in ideas— that the best test 
of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the compe- 
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tition of the market, and that truth is the only ground upon which 
their wishes safely can be carried out. That at any rate is the theory of 
our Constitution. It is an experiment, as all life is an experiment. Every 
year if not every day we have to wager our salvation upon some 
prophecy based upon imperfect knowledge. While that experiment is 
part of our system I think that we should be eternally vigilant against 
attempts to check the expression of opinions that we loathe and be- 
lieve to be fraught with death, unless they so imminently threaten im- 
mediate interference with the lawful and pressing purposes of the law 
that an immediate check is required to save the country.” 

Ten years later, as Holmes’ ninetieth birthday approached, the wave 
of intolerance had not great receded. Rosika Schwimmer, over fifty 
years of age and an avowed pacifist, had applied for American citizen- 
ship. Her application was denied because she refused to promise to 
bear arms for the United States in a future war, A majority of the 
Supreme Court held her not to be attached to the principles of the 
Constitution. Once again. Holmes dissented. Sternly, he asserted that 
"if there is any principle of the Coirstituiion that more imperatively 
calls for attachment than any other it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate. I think that we should adhere to that principle 
with regard to admission into, as weU as to life within, this country.” 
Nearly seventy years earlier, hating war, he had not hesitated to bear 
arms for his country, and the memory colored what he had still to say 
of citizenship. "And recurring to the opinion that bars this applicant’s 
way, I would suggest that the Quakers have done their share to make 
the country what it is, that many citizens agree with the applicant’s 
belief and that 1 had not supposed hitherto that we regretted our in- 
ability to expel them because they believe more than some of us do in 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Could he say less, having himself faith in a universe not measured 
by our fears, a universe that has thought and more than thought inside 

of it? . , 1 

Once, he had stated his faith in words which Americans might al- 
ways remember. "I do not pin my dreams for the future to ray coun- 
try or even to my race. I think it probable that civilization somehow 
will last as long as I care to look ahead— perhaps with smaller numbers, 
but pcrhap.s afso bred to greatness and splendor by science. I think it 
not improbable that man, like the grub that prepares a chamber for 
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the winged thing it never has seen but is to be— that man may have 
cosmic destinies that he does not understand. Anci so beyond the 
vision of battling races and an impoverished earth I catch a dreaming 
glimpse of peace.” 

[3] SAVONAROLA IN SILK 

After the summer of 1916, Americans who followed the proceedings of 
the Supreme Court grew familiar with a phrase that time and fre- 
quency were to make celebrated. It concluded many a rcfKirt of the 
hurt’s decisions, especially in cases involving social legislation and 
civil liberties. It recorded “Holmes and Brandcis dissenting.” 

The new Associate Justice was in his sixtieth year; a tali man, 
slightly stooped, spare and rugged, with a high forehead, deep-set, 
brooding eyes, and a broad, unsmiling mouth. Louis D. Brandcis had 
practiced law in Boston for thirty-seven years when President Wood- 
row Wilson, late in January 1916, sent his appointment to the Senate 
for confirmation. The appointment was unexpected. It provoked a 
violent controversy in the press. In the Senate, a bitter contest de- 
veloped. The Judiciary Committee, during a prolonged investigation, 
heard many reputable citizens who strongly objected to the President's 
choice. 

A group of Boston men of affairs filed a petition for rejection. Five 
former presidents of the American Bar Association— among titcni, ex- 
President Taft — considered it their painful duty to op[K»sc confirma- 
tion. Eminent leaders in jxslitical, financial and legal life joinctl in the 
protest. So determined and powerful was the opposition that President 
Wilson took the unprecedented step of intervening. Defending his ap- 
pointment in a letter to the Judiciary Committee, he dismissed the 
charges brought against Brandcis as “intrinsically incredible.’’ Bratnlcis, 
the President declared, “is a friend of all just men anti a Itjvcr of the 
right; and he knows more than how to talk about the right— he knows 
how to set it forward in the face of his enemies." The President w.is an 
excellent judge of this particular form of knowledge, ftir he tw) com- 
manded it. He was shortly to be embittered by the discovery that it is 
not universally held in esteem. Brandcis had found this out long be- 
fore. 

The contest over his appointment was in one respect unique: its real 
significance, though generally understood, was so far as possible con- 
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cealed. The charges brought against Brandeis included infringements 
o£ legal ethics, un judical temperament and even chicanery and dis« 
honesty. These were abundantly disproved. They were not the true 
grounds upon which opposition to his appointment was based. The 
Supreme Court, as the New York Times remarked when the President 
announced his choice, “by its very nature is the conservator o£ our in- 
stitutions” — and Brandeis was “essentially a contender, a striver a£ter 
changes and rc£orms.” 

The nature o£ the legal work he had undertaken in the public in- 
terest; the tenor o£ his social views, recorded in two books; the £act that 
on every major economic issue likely to come be£ore the Court he had 
formed and expressed opinions notably at variance with those held by 
the representatives of economic power — these were the actual grounds 
for a concerted effort to prevent Brandeis from joining the Court. In 
the contest over his appointment, economic power was fighting a 
decisive and defensive battle against the people’s determination to 
subject it to social control, a determination which they had expressed 
in electing Woodrow Wilson to the presidency. The battle over 
Brandeis was an episode of the spectacular national drama in which an 
old order was having to meet the challenge of an emerging new one. 

Progressives and reformers had long held Brandeis in high repute. 
They honored him as a formidable crusader who possessed an intimate, 
realistic knowledge of modern economic processes. And they found 
their own aims expressed in what they called his social philosophy. 
Brandeis himself asserted that he had no rigid social philosophy; he 
had been intense on concrete problems of practical justice. But from 
these concrete problems he drew a body of economic doctrines and 
social ideals which, in his public legal work and his decisions as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, took on the character of guiding prin- 
ciples. He carried over into the field of law the attitude of the 
pragmatists, the militancy of the muckrakers, and a romantic concept 
of the American way of life which dated from his childhood. 

His parents and their relatives had come to the United States from 
Bohemia after the abortive democratic revolution of 1848. They were 
political liberals and, in a sense, political refugees, of Jewish faith, with 
a long tradition of wealth and culture. To them, democracy, individual 
liberty, and social justice were not mere phrases. They were genuine 
realities, and attainable only in the United States. This conviction was 
the earliest, and probably the strongest, influence on Brandeis’ mind- 
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He never ceased to believe that the old American ideals were still 
valid for a highly complex industrial society, and that within its frame- 
work the democratic way of life could be realized through the ap- 
plication of new knowledge to new conditions. 

This belief was also held by the muckrakers. Like them, Brandcis 
took the position that the evils which he was fighting were not inherent 
to American capitalist society. They were unnatural outgrowths which 
could, and should, be pruned away. The industrial monopoly, the 
tyrannical “money trust,” the pyramided corporations over which a few 
great magnates exercised absolute control, the powerful and irresponsi- 
ble labor union — to Brandeis, these did not represent normal develop- 
ments of an efficient capitalism. They were not its natural products, or 
its logical and appropriate consequences. They were, for him, sinister 
abuses; largely the result of unwise, man-made, privilege-creating law, 
which had stimulated tendencies to inequality instead of discouraging 
them. So Brandcis forthrightly announced that the process of capitaliz- 
ing free Americans is not an inevitable one. The etiort tt) arrest that 
process, if possible to throw it into reverse, became tltc great enterprise 
of his life. 

He was forty years old, one of the most successful cnr{X)raiion 
lawyers in New England, and already wealtliy when he emlwrkcd 
upon it. The best lawyers, he felt, had allowed themselves to become 
adjuncts of great corporations and had neglected the obligation to use 
their powers for the protection of the people. Ttxj much w.is heard of 
the “corporation lawyer,” like himself; ttjo little of the ''jjcoplc's 
lawyer.” He resolved to devote half his time, or more, to serving as a 
lawyer for the people. He refused to accept fees for undertaking any 
cause in the public interest; thus, he retained his freedom of opinion 
and action. 

Causes flowed to him. He soon became celebrated locally, then na- 
tionally, as the “people’s counsel." The nature of the prtililcms with 
which he was required to deal brought him into conflict with the very 
class whose interests, in his private practice, he had been retained to 
defend. So he quickly won the enmity of those in whom economic 
power was lodged. Had he been content merely to "talk about the 
right,” they might have accounted him only a pious nuisance. But he 
was content with nothing less than action, or preparation for it. He 
possessed an expert knowledge of the strategy to which his opponents 
resorted when seeking to expand their power. He was familiar with the 
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intricacies of corporate finance, the uses of political pressure, the manip- 
ulation of credit made possible by free access to the funded savings of 
the people. He soon mastered the technique of “creating public opin- 
ion.” Whether in court, or before legislative committees and other 
public bodies, or in the pages of the national magazines to which he 
contributed with increasing frequency, he proved himself to be a re- 
sourceful antagonist. 

His arguments made a deep impression on the plain people. So it did 
not take long for the masters of economic power — ^the great financiers 
and their satellites, whose grip on the nation’s economic life he exposed 
and attacked — ^to view him as a menace. Bankers like Morgan and his 
associates, Brandeis charged, controlled the people through the peo- 
ple’s own money. They managed to obtain command over the nation’s 
liquid capital; this gave them almost absolute power. The fetters which 
bound the people, he asserted, were forged from the people’s own gold. 
What were the masters of capital to make of a man who had prospered 
by playing the game according to rules in force for a half century — and 
who now insisted that these rules be revoked? What was his secret, 
sinister purpose? Brandeis talked of “social justice.” Social justice, in- 
deed! What about business and profits? What about the rights of free 
enterprise? 

Perhaps perennially, capital interests will fling these questions at ad- 
vocates of social change. In the first decade of the century, reformers 
and muckrakers had only one answer to them; a moral one. Brandeis 
was a novelty. He chose to expound social principle in terms of hard 
economic and financial facts. As he saw it, the American social situa- 
tion was being shaped by conditions mainly economic in nature. The 
forces that were decreasing individual freedom and narrowing the 
area of individual opportunity had been generated by the process of 
industrial development. “The old method of distribution and develop- 
ing of the great resources of the country,” he asserted, “is creating a 
huge privileged class that is endangering liberty. There cannot be 
liberty without financial independence, and the greatest danger to the 
people of the United States today is in becoming, as they are gradually 
more and more, a class of employees.” This was the foundation of 
Brandeis’ “social philosophy.” In essence, it was a conviction that 
political democracy depends upon economic democracy; that the na- 
tional welfare requires preservation of the small business unit and the 
creation of conditions propitious to the individual enterpriser. Property, 
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he said, must be subject to that control of property which is essentia! 
to the enjoyment by every man of a free individual life. And when 
property is used to interfere with that fundamental freedom of life 
for which property is only a means, then property must be controlled. 

As counsel for the people, and adversary of the masters of capital, 
Brandeis undertook to prove how property was being used to the 
detriment of fundamental freedom. In major crusades against monop- 
oly in life insurance and railroad transportation, and in the behalf of 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Law, he dealt with the purely economic aspects 
of the issue. He interpreted it as a problem of accelerating financial 
concentration, leading to the creation of massive corjxjrate units which 
eventually combine in monopolies. Brandeis hated “bigness" as in- 
tensely as did William James, and for much the same reason. His at- 
tack on it was sensational. The chief advocates of big business extolled 
its efficiency. Brandeis proposed to show that its vaunted efficiency was 
an illusion. By analyzing the actual operations of some of the country’s 
largest corporate enterprises, dominated by Morgan and others popu- 
larly regarded as geniuses in the realm of practical affairs, he attempted 
to prove that bigness, carried beyond a certain point, results in economic 
inefficiency. He did not hesitate to talk of the “curse of bigness." He 
argued that it is clear that an organization may Iw t(K> brge fur ef- 
ficiency and economical management as well as itK> sm.ill. Big business, 
he alleged, had not developed as the result tsf a genuine iiulustrial or 
economic necessity. It sprang from the avarice of the great bankers— 
the “money trust” — who, through promoting combinations, were able 
to market enormous issues of securities which merely capitalized an in- 
ability to compete. The end results of swollen size, Brandeis sought to 
demonstrate, were diminishing industrial efficiency, rising prices for 
goods and services, and unreasonable losses to the investing public. 

But although Brandeis stressed economic facts, he did not neglect 
their social implications. Is it not irony, he asked, to talk of equality of 
opportunity in a country cursed with bigness? The issue could not Iw 
justly solved for the American people by looking at it through the 
spectacles of bonds and stocks. You shoultl study it, he declared, 
through the spectacles of people’s rights and people’s interests. When 
you do that you will realize the extraordinary perils to our institutions 
which attend the trust; you will realize the danger of letting the pct>plc 
learn that our sacred Constitution protects not only vested rights but 
vested wrongs. Brandeis asserted that the government must keep order 
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not only physically but socially. It must move steadily toward more 
resolute control, with the purpose of protecting American citizens 
from the new oppressions which a subtler civilization had substituted 
for the old ones of physical force. The new, towering industrial struc- 
tures were becoming too large to be tolerated by a people who desired 
to be free. Brandeis thought that the American people would lose their 
political independence or they would acquire industrial independence. 
But he asserted that there was no need to amend the Constitution, 
which had not lost its capacity for expansion to meet new conditions, 
unless it be interpreted by rigid minds which have no such capacity — 
the minds of reactionary jurists on the Supreme Court who dealt with 
the law, not as an expression of the “felt needs of the time,” but of 
eternal righteous principle. Brandeis wanted to work within the frame 
of historic American institutions. What required amendment was not 
the Constitution, but men’s economic and social ideals. 

Since the foundation of all his thinking was economic, Brandeis saw 
the immediate future in the United States as a continuing and ever- 
increasing contest between those who have and those who have not. 
The people had become aware of a profound inconsistency in their 
present situation: it combined political democracy and industrial ab- 
solutism. They were beginning to doubt whether in the long run 
democracy and absolutism can coexist in the same community; whether 
there is a justification for the great inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth. They were beginning to think and their thought would pres- 
ently result in action. Whether such action would run on lines of evolu- 
tion or on lines of revolution rested with lawmakers and the judiciary. 
He predicted that there will come a revolt of the people against the 
capitalists, unless the aspirations of the people are given some adequate 
legal expression. He stood out for individualism as against the great 
uprising of socialism on the one hand and of the accumulation of great 
fortunes on the other. In the immediate contingency, he put forward 
two ideas which were destined to exercise considerable influence on 
the life of the nation. One was the doctrine of “social invention.” The 
other was the theory of the “living law.” Both, essentially, were social 
applications of pragmatism. 

Uy social invention— -which he declared was the most insistent need 
of the times— Brandeis meant the use, under democratic safeguards, of 
the experimental method in solving those vital problems which were 
generating social unrest. His own public legal work yielded a number 
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of arresting illustrations which brought the doctrine national celebrity. 
In the sensational insurance investigation conducted by Charles E. 
Hughes, Brandeis participated as the representative of a [wlky-holders’ 
group. His analysis of the high cost, inadequate protection, and un- 
reasonable rate of loss to workers who took out policies in commercial 
insurance companies suggested the need of an efficient alternative. He 
devised legislation which permitted savings banks to undertake the 
writing of insurance, thus providing the workers of Massachusetts 
with adequate low<ost protection on which dtcy also received high 
dividends, resulting from notable economics of operation. Brandeis 
hoped to tie in this popular savings policy with co-operative credit 
societies which would divert the “people’s gold” from the pool of 
liquid capital available to the money trust, and make it productively 
serve its actual owners; but this hope was not realized. He resorted to 
social invention once again when, dealing with the application of 
major railroads for substantial increases in their freight rates, he an- 
nounced that they could achieve savings of one million dollars a day by 
adopting the new formulas of “scientific management” devised by 
Frederick W. Taylor and other industrial engineers. 

The formulas of Taylor and his colleagues were regarded with con- 
siderable hostility by organized labor. Brandeis undcricx^k to disfwl 
this hostility by demonstrating that of the profits that were to come 
from the new scientific management, the people were to have their 
share. His prestige with labor had been established by Ins most widely 
publicized use of social invention— made when he was invited to settle 
a bitter, paralyzing strike of some seventy thousand cloakmakcrs in 
New York City. Among other issues involved was that of the closed 
shop, on which employers and the union had split, apparently beyond 
the hope of conciliation. Brandeis invented a compromise, the “prefer- 
ential union shop,” to the experimental adoption of which both parties 
agreed. He devised a “protocol,” or over-all working agreement gov- 
erning the entire industry, and binding upon the manufacturers and 
the union. It provided for price committees, shop chairmen, commit- 
tees on grievances, a board of sanitary control, and a board of arbitra- 
tion for future disputes over which Brandeis agreed to preside as Im- 
partial chairman for the industry, A body of precedents and industrial 
rules soon developed which, based on justice to both sides, enabled 
them to adjudicate specific controversies. Of eight thousand disputes 
that arose in a period of two years, only nine had to be carried up to 
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the board o£ arbitration for final setdemcnt. For Brandeis, the new 
setup exemplified the method to be employed in attaining that in- 
dustrial democracy which should ultimately attend political democracy. 
It established his thesis that “the problems of a trade should no longer 
be the problems of the employer alone. The problems of his business, 
and it is not the employer’s business alone, are the problem of all in it. 
The union cannot shift upon the employer the responsibility for con- 
ditions, nor can the employer insist upon determ in in g , according to 
his will, the conditions which shall exist.” 

But social invention required a foundation of legal validity in order 
to achieve genuine efficiency. To provide this, Brandeis put forward his 
theory of a living law, which he illustrated in a number of notable 
cases, and later consistently emphasized in his judicial opinions as a 
member of the Supreme Court. Because the theory revolutionized the 
practice of constitutional law in the United States, the legal profession 
came to regard it as Brandeis’ most conspicuous achievement. In a 
sense, the theory sprang from his attempt to make the law approximate 
Holmes’ definition of it as expressing “the felt necessities of the time.” 

Brandeis asserted that American law had not kept pace with the 
changes occurring in the fundamental conditions of American life. 
Clearly, the things needed to protect liberty were radically different 
from what they were fifty years back, but the law had lagged behind, 
while our longing shifted from legal justice to social justice. In the 
divorce of law from life, appeal was made to constitutional provisions 
in order to stop the natural vent of legislation. Statutes based on new 
social facts were vetoed by the Supreme Court, which declared such 
facts immaterial, and based its decisions not on life, but on logic and 
precedent. Brandeis contended that industrialization of the American 
economy had invalidated many historic precedents; they were no 
longer applicable to existing conditions. Though the social sciences 
took account of the changes produced by industrialization, legal science 
— the unwritten or judge-made law as distinguished from legislation — 
was largely deaf and blind. 

One disastrous consequence was obvious: the small man needs the 
protection of the law; but the law becomes the instrument by which he 
is destroyed. If the law was to be made responsive to the new needs de- 
veloped by a changing social order, argument and judicial conclusions 
must be based, not upon ancient abstractions, but upon modern facts. 
They must be shifted from the barren ground of precedent and logic to 
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the higher ground of social function and social situation. Not precon- 
ceived notions and precedents, but the actual economic and social set- 
ting from which legislation emerges, should be made the controlling 
factor in judicial decision. 

What Brandeis meant, he first made clear in a celebrated brief which 
he submitted to the- Supreme Court in 1908, in a case contesting the 
constitutionality of an Oregon state law fixing the maximum working 
hours of women in industry. Opposing counsel argued that women, 
Hke men, were endowed with the fundamental right of free contract, 
which must not be impaired by limiting their hours of work. Brandeis 
disposed of this issue in two pages of his brief. He devoted another 
fifteen to a review of American and foreign legislation respecting work- 
ing hours. But he based his case upon ninety-five pages devoted to the 
facts of common knowledge of which the court might take judicial 
notice. The argument was no more daring an innovation than was the 
material. For the facts which Brandeis adduced were of a type cer- 
tainly not within the common knowledge of the Supreme Court. They 
furnished massive evidence to prove that the female organism suffered 
under strain, fatigue contributed to chronic ailments and accidents, 
overwork caused moral laxity, deterioration inevitably made the entire 
community suffer. His plea was based, not on constitutional prece- 
dent, but on the stern issue of preventable human waste. In unani- 
mously upholding the Oregon statute, the Court not only reversed its 
precedent, but announced that its decision took judicial cognizance of 
Brandeis’ social facts. Later jurists, therefore, agreed with 5 tistice 
Frankfurter in holding that this brief was epoch making. It opened a 
new era in the disposition of cases presenting the most important 
present-day constitutional issues. 

Subsequently, Brandeis used the same method in a series of cases 
which won increasing acceptance for the doctrine that the states have 
an obligation, as well as a right, to keep order not only physically but 
socially. One of the most important of these related to another Oregon 
statute, which fixed minimum wages for women in industry. In his 
argument, Brandeis attempted to justify his concepts of social inven- 
tion and Hving law. ‘"Nothing could be more revolutionary than to 
close the door to social experimentation. The whole subject of woman’s 
entry into industry is an experiment. And surely the federal Constitu- 
tion — ^itself perhaps the greatest of human experiments — does not pro- 
hibit such modest attempts as the women’s minimum wage act to 
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reconcile the existing industrial system with our striving for social 
justice and the preservation of the human race.” 

After he joined the Supreme Court, Brandeis was often associated 
with Justice Holmes in dissent. Because of this, the American public 
spoke of them, almost interchangeably, as liberals. Actually, their 
liberalism was by no means identical. Between them there existed an 
old, warm friendship. Each admired the other. They shared a common 
devotion to the ideals of democracy and individual liberty. They saw 
life as a conflict of forces, and defined the function of government as 
the production of a just equilibrium. But notwithstanding this basic 
unity of view, the area of their diflFcrence greatly exceeded that of their 
agreement. Both were aware of this. “Fm afraid Brandeis has the 
crusading spirit,” Holmes once remarked of his junior. “He talks like 
one of those upward-and-onward fellows.” And, after reading one of 
Brandeis’ exhaustive dissenting opinions, decorated with concise foot- 
notes referring to trade reports, to studies of committees, to tables of 
figures, Holmes noted on the margin: “This afternoon I was walking 
on the towpath and saw a cardinal. It seemed to me to be the first sign 
of Spring. By the way, I concur.” It was almost as if, to the transient 
phent)incna so meticulously considered by Brandeis, Holmes wished to 
oppose the assertion of a timeless process. For him, the immediate was 
temporary; it would give way to something else. For Brandeis, because 
it molded the shape of things to come, the immediate was of para- 
mount importance. 

This distinction made them take different attitudes to social change, 
which they agreed in considering inevitable. “Generally speaking I 
agree with you in liking to sec social experiments tried,” Holmes wrote 
to Brandeis, “but I do so without enthusiasm because I believe that 
it is merely shifting the place of pressure and that so long as we have 
free propagation Malthus is right in his general view.” Holmes was 
skeptical of the wisdom of popular majorities. What he respected was 
their power: he felt that, wise or not, the proximate test of a good gov- 
ernment is that the dominant power has its way. But for Brandeis, this 
was not enough. He distrusted sheer power. He believed the sense of 
unrestricted power to be just as demoralizing to one group as to an- 
otlier. Neither our intelligence nor our character, he declared, can long 
stand the strain of unrestricted power. What, then, should restrict it? 
Bramleis believed that power should submit to the guidance of factual 
knowledge. So he asserted that a lawyer, or a judge, or a government 
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oflSdal who had not studied economics and sociology was very apt to 

become a public enemy. 

Subject the use of power to the guidance of factual knowledge, 
Brandcis held, and you transform the right of the dominant power 
to have its way into a constructive instrument of social progress. 
Holmes saw social change from the evolutionary point of view, as a 
result of the struggle between competing forces that were possibly 
blind. Brandcis was convinced that it could be given conscious direc- 
tion; thus, all change could become progress. Holmes was content that 
society should pursue the course of trial and error; privately, he sus- 
pected that most trials would turn out to be errors. Brandcis wished 
to minimize the possibility of error in every trial. Holmes felt ret^uired 
to protect the right of the people to make social experiments. Bran- 
deis, regarding that right as axiomatic, was concernecl that the cxj»eri- 
ments be genuinely effective — that each one should advance the cause 
of social justice and in some predictable fashion contribute to the 
democratic way of life. 

Unlike Holmes, therefore, Brandcis did not abstain from humtling 
his judicial decisions on his personal theory of a wise public (xilicy. 
He did not share Holmes’ protest against cases Iwing tlccidcd u;xjn 
an economic theory. He wanted cases to !« dccitlcd Ujton the basis tsf 
social and economic facts; but he asscs.sed the facts in the light <if his 
own social and economic preconceptions. Ht>lmes was willing to ujv 
hold the constitutionality of legislation in which he j>cr.«inally dis- 
believed. Brandcis, on the whole was not— -his vertlict on it was usually 
determined by its conformity to his own stantlards of social justice. 
The wisdom or reasonableness of proposed legislation, he declared, 
“can ordinarily be determined only by a consideration of the contcmjio- 
rary conditions, social, industrial and political, of the community to be 
affected thereby. Resort to such facts is necessary, among other things, 
in order to appreciate the evils sought to be remedied and the possible 
effects of the remedy proposed. Nearly all legislation involves a weigh- 
ing of public needs as against private desires; and likewise a weigh- 
ing of relative social values. Since government is not an exact science, 
prevailing public opinion concerning the evils and the remedy is 
among the important facts deserving consideration; particularly, when 
the public conviction is both deep-seated and widespread and has been 
reached after deliberation. What, at any particular time, is the para- 
mount public need is, necessarily, a matter of judgment." 
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In arriving at final judgment, Brandcis was guided by “social 
values.” Public conviction might express itself, during a time of hys- 
teria, in criminal syndicalism laws, or laws intended to suppress radical 
agitation; Brandeis would strike them down without a qualm. Dur- 
ing a depression, an agricultural community might seek to enact 
“privileged legislation” for co-operatives; Brandeis would uphold it. 
So, too, he would uphold the right of a state to deprive capital of re- 
course to judicial injunction in labor disputes. He would support 
laws fixing maximum hours of work, setting a minimum wage, es- 
tablishing a system of social insurance. In a conflict between property 
rights and human rights, he acknowledged no alternative. He gave 
judicial consent to any public control of property which might seem 
requisite to the enjoyment of a free individual life by the small man 
who so urgently needed the protection of the law. 

So, as the publicist Max Lcrner certified in 1932, a very large body 
of American liberal opinion made almost an idol of Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis and acknowledged the leadership of his thought. Liberals ap- 
plauded his aggressive championship of the common man, helplessly 
at the mercy of those in whom economic power was vested. They ap- 
proved his implied conviction that government, functioning through 
the Supreme Court, could drive a wedge of direction through the flux 
of economic life and turn it into socially accredited channels. Particu- 
larly during the era of President Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
liberals honored Brandeis for his pioneer efforts to further the creation 
of a new American social order — a system of socialized and regulated 
capitalism operating under a welfare state, which it seemed likely 
that the New Deal would succeed in imposing on the nation. 

To liberals, Brandcis came to personify an ideal of progressive eco- 
nomic statecraft. Yet, ironically, the core of his economic thinking 
was nostalgic rather than prospective, romantic rather than practical. 
He warned against the oppressive progress of integration in finance 
and industry, and thought it could be stayed. Through size, corpora- 
tions were sometimes able to dominate the state; yet there was no need 
to accept the evils attendant upon the free and unrestricted use of the 
corporate mechanism as if these evils were the inescapable price of 
civilized life. Convinced as he was of the economic fallacy of the huge 
unit, Brandcis never ceased asserting that if we make competition 
possible, if we create conditions where there could be reasonable com- 
petition, these monsters would fall to the ground. 
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In 1933, when a depression had paralyzed the American economic 
system, Brandeis-then in his seventy-seventh ycar—wrotc an opinion 
which summed up his economic and social jwlicy, “’t here is a wide- 
spread belief that the existing unemployment is the result, in large 
part, of the gross inequality in the distribution of wealth and income 
which giant corporations have fostered; that by the control which the 
few have exerted through giant coriwjrations, individual initiative and 
effort are being paralyzed', creative power impaired, and human hap- 
piness lessened: that the true prosperity of our past came not from 
big business, but through the courage, the energy, and the resource- 
fulness of small men; that only by reo(Tcning to them the opportuni- 
ties for leadership, can confidence in our future be restored anti the 
existing misery be overcome; and that only through participation by 
the many in the responsibilities and determinatiotts of business, can 
Americans secure the moral and intellectual tlcvelopmcnt which is 
essential to the maintenance of liberty." 

That Brandcis, at the time, was sjtcaking for prevailing public opin- 
ion was scarcely open to doubt. But there rcmaineil a problem which 
opinion alone could not solve. Under the capitalist systetn, however 
modified by social invention, could Americans turn b.tck the economic 
clock? In the mid-twentieth century could they Ixah preserve their 
social order, and recapture their former way of lifc.^ It was neither 
his economic scholarship, nor his stKial vision, that {HTsuadnl Bran- 
deis that they couhi. These, indeed, might have forccil him to con- 
clude that they could not. But this conclusion wouhl have l>ecn re- 
pugnant to his optimism, and to his own [practical miml ttiight have 
invalidated his major efforts. The burtlcn of those ciTorts rested cm 
a prophecy. So Brandcis made it, in the confident American way. 
What nourished his faith was something invulnerable to any mebn- 
choly assaults by knowledge. It was a profoutid attachment to old 
ideals. 

[4] A PRAGMATIST LOOKS AT LIFE 

By the mid-ninctccni forties, pragmatism had touched the lives of 
two generations of Americans. Perhaps never licfore had a philosophy 
been applied so hopefully, over so wide an area, to sha|ie the minds 
of youth to the uses of a greater freedom. If social {mwer and insight 
were developed in the young, must not society eventually be perfected? 
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Whether or not they knew it, most Americans born in the twentieth 
century played some part in this experiment. For it had taken place 
in the most universal of their institutions. In less than fifty years, 
pragmatism had transformed the American school. 

But the anticipated improvement in society had not begun. And 
hopefulness had faded. In men’s beliefs, as well as in their practical 
affairs, there was no more widespread sense than that of insecurity. 
No one was more keenly aware of this than the thinker whose doc- 
trines had inspired a reform of education. For John Dewey, the situa- 
tion was a challenge, a summons to action. It roused him to undertake 
what might become the most fruitful enterprise of a long, prolific 
career. William James had tried to persuade his countrymen to apply 
a new way of thinking to their personal problems. Holmes and Bran- 
dcis, adopting it as a method of resolving social conflicts, had sought 
to give it an institutional effect in the law. Dewey, looking to the social 
action of future citizens, had attempted to establish it, by means of the 
school, not only as a habit of mind, but as a way of collective life. 
Considering the American social order in his old age, he concluded 
that the sum of these efforts had been failure. One grim fact attested 
it. Social insiabiliiy, he acknowledged, had reached a point that might 
portend revolution if it went on unchecked. 

How luul this condition arisen? By what means could it be reme- 
died? What changes were required to make, for the common man, the 
possibilities of American life commensurate with the possibilities of its 
material culture? From his seventieth year onward, Dewey wrestled 
with these cjucstions. Always before, he had addressed students, edu- 
catf}rs, professi(jnal philosophers. Now he began speaking to his fellow- 
citizens, in a lime of crisis, as one of them: and there could be little 
d<Htbt that he hoped to be heeded by the nation’s youth. The Ameri- 
can people came to know him as they never had before. 

To the great public, the later Dewey was a new figure, emerging 
from a fame that paradoxically resembled obscurity. Everyone had 
heard his name. Everyone knew that he was the “father of progressive 
schoeds,” the innovator who had been summoned on educational mis- 
sions to China, Mexico, Japan, the Union of South Africa, Soviet 
Russia. But relatively few laymen had troubled to read the books in 
which l\is educational theories were set forth. Fewer still were aware 
how inadequately the progressive schools of America approximated 
the ideals he had invented for them. His many philosophical works 
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were virtually unread, except by specialists. Laymen merely knew 
of their exisience and their celebrity. Philosophers conceded their im- 
portance, and ruefully complained that they were tough reading. 
Justice Holmes, whose appetite for technical philosophy survived all 
incidental difficulties, was comfjelled to re-read one of Dewey’s major 
works several times before he understood it. In the end, he attributed 
to it an unequalled feeling of intimacy with the insitlc of the cosmos. 
Dewey, he reported with exasjKratcd admiration, s|H>kc as (k»d would 
have spoken, had God been inarticulate but keenly desirous to tell you 
how it was. 

The later Dewey spoke very differently. A sense of urgency made 
him simple and eloquent. He drew up a formidable, blistering in- 
dictment of the established order, and the way of life which it im- 
posed upon the American people. He castigated the jviwcrful. He 
explained, again and again, how a needless surrender <if their lilicrties 
had been wrung from the great majority of his fcllow-eiti/cns; how 
they had been tricked into tacit consent; how they were licing induced 
to perpetuate their servitude. But he also answcretl the common man’s 
question; where do we go from here? A liberal and a dcjtUK'rat, Dewey 
spoke as an American whose vision of the national fuiu:a projHJsed 
a new way of life in which its traditional promise might lie rrati/.ed. 
There was anxiety in his tone; but there was no tlcs[>.ur. He still af- 
firmed that we live not in a settled and finished worhl, Init in one 
which is going on, aiul where our main task is pruspcciivc. 

Though his earlier fame had liccn won in scholastic fields, I>:wey 
had never been a cloistered academician. Even the look of him, as he 
neared his ninetieth year, suggested how much he had always lived 
in the thick of things. Erect and compact of figure, with yellowing 
white hair, a deeply lined, strong-jawed face, a bristling cropjicd 
moustache, and quizzical eyes behind his spectacles, his apiicarancc 
was anything but professorial. For all that it told, he might have been 
a retired businessman, a physician, or a lawyer; you thought of him 
as relaxing in slippers with a good thriller, and you were right. He 
looked like everyone’s image of the average middle-class American 
for whom he spoke, and only the New England twang in his low, 
husky speech gave him a local origin. 

He was born in Vermont, just before the War between the States; 
spent his early manhood in the Middle West, and in middle age moved 
on to New York. He had been as deeply involved as Urandeis in the 
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rough and tumble of American life. He knew the industrial world 
as well as the technological one. He had taken an active part in the 
labor movement. Like Holmes, he believed that the doctrines which 
one loathed had a right to be heard, so he was always in the forefront 
of the battle for civil liberties, as in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, and that 
of Leon Trotzky, If he had a fetish, it was liberty — ^and he did not 
hesitate to rebuke American “liberals” of a younger generation for 
their inadequacy. Democracy was a fighting faith; instead of acting, 
they merely talked, and not too wisely. He always said that he* was 
glad to have been born at a time and place where the earlier concepts 
of liberty and the self-governing community prevailed. They were 
his central ideals, and his aim, as a social philosopher, was to give 
them values attainable by an industrial society in which science and 
technology, being the controlling forces, were likewise the finally 
significant ones. 

A deep-rooted devotion to traditional American ideals linked Dewey 
to James, Holmes and Brandeis. But the temper of his mind was un- 
like theirs, A tough Yankee practicality kept him from sharing the 
purely intellectual skepticism of Holmes; the will-to-belicvc optimism 
of James; ihc romantic, nostalgic faith of Brandeis that the clock could 
be turned hack to restore the conditions of an earlier day. Social con- 
flicts were as obvious to him as to Holmes; he did not think the 
achievement of a mere equilibrium of forces an adequate solution. 
With James and Brandeis, he condemned the current worship of the 
bitch-goddess Success; he did not share their fear of bigness. And 
unlike any of them, he realized that the old ideals had to be given new 
meaning appropriate to a new age. Ideals, he said, express possibilities; 
hut they are genuine ideals only in so far as they arc possibilities of 
what is iK)w moving. 

In twentieth-century America, the old concepts were obsolete and 
irrelevant; catchwords for those who proposed to maintain the present 
state of affairs. Rugged individualism, Dewey said, had become ragged 
individualism. Any system that could not provide elementary security 
(or millions had no claim to the title of being organized in behalf of 
liljeriy and the development of individuals. In the current social order, 
control was being exercised by the few who have economic power, 
at the expense of the liberties of the many and at the cost of increasing 
disorder. To talk about free individuals, equality of opportunity, and 
the auiomuiic blessings of democracy, was to ignore existing facts; to 
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deal in the kind of social ideas, Dewey said, that were represented by 
the Liberty League and cx-President Hoover. The old ideals, framed in 
an age of agrarian economy and physical pioneering, had Iwcn relevant 
to then existing conditions. Since that day, the whole of American 
life had been transformed. “I see no way," Dewey acknowlctlgctl, “to 
‘restrain’ or turn back the industrial revolution and its cunsctjuences." 

There was no way to do so; nor was there any need. Machinery 
had opened up undreamed-of reservoirs of power. Science and tech- 
nology offered vistas of a material environment far sufxrior to the 
existing one. It was a commonplace that an era of material abundance 
and material security for ail was possible, here and now. What post- 
poned it? Dewey claimed that, although Americans (xtssessed a revo- 
lutionary transforming instrument, they had been content to h.irncss 
it to the dollar rather than to the liberation and enrichment of human 
life. They were bound by tradition.tl aims an<l values, confined to a 
mentality that equated personal gain with social ailv,ancc. I biw could 
they be brought to realize that concrete lilicrty of opjxirtutiiiy and 
action depends upon equalization of the |xilitic.il and economic con- 
ditions under which individuals are alone free in not in some 
abstract metaphysical way? Could anyone tlcny that, under the r»j>era- 
tions of institutionally established and supjxirtcd iin.incc cMpit-dism, 
genuine liberty had all but disapjwared in twcniieth<enlury Americ.t? 
The tragic breakdown of dcmticracy, Dewey asscricil, w.15 tine to the 
fact that the identification of lilwrty with the maximutn {»f unrcstr.tinrd 
individualistic action in the economic sphere, umlcr the institutiems t»f 
capitalistic finance, was as fatal to the realization of liberty for .all as 
it was fatal to the realization of cquUty. There was no {xiint in blaming 
science or the machine. The trouble lay in the use that was mailc of 
them. The real culprit was the American mind. 

The United States, Dewey {Xiinted out, had stcatlily ntovet! from 
an earlier pioneer individualism to a condition of dominant corjxjratc- 
ness. This movement, in the economic field, was Ixiih a t.iiisc and a 
symbol of the tendency to combination in all phases of life. The most 
socially significant fact of iwcnticth-ccntury America was that the 
opportunities, choices, and actions of individuals were l»cing increas- 
ingly determined by some form of organized association. Americans 
were thus conducting their lives in what was essentially 3 collective 
civilization. But they were doing their thinking in terms of an in- 
dividualism derived from a pre-scientific, prc-tcchnological era. Their 
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real aims and ambitions, many o£ their social institutions and the legal 
concepts which these embodied, and nearly all their public policy, 
were obsolete — ^irrelevant to their actual environment, and therefore 
without practical efficacy. In consequence, millions of Americans were 
leading lives that were personally frustrated, economically precarious, 
and socially sterile. Yet, Dewey declared, nothing was more certain 
than that this need not be the case. 

To the temporal gap between the realities of life and the ideas and 
purposes with which Americans faced it, Dewey attributed the origin 
of most contemporary social problems and the utter failure to solve 
them. The American theory was that man plans and uses machines for 
his own humane and moral purposes. The American fact was that 
man was being borne wherever the machine carries him. Most citizens 
would be horrified to learn that the United States was practicing — and 
more efficiently than any other country — a rigorous economic de- 
terminism. 

Yet it actually was. For the corporate or collective patterns of ex- 
istence were not being made to yield greater benefits to the masses. 
They were being deliberately used to advance the interests of those 
wlio had acquired control of the economic machine, and thus held 
cfTcctivc power. Was the new corporateness of life an inherently evil 
condition? To the contrary, Dewey asserted, it contained the pos- 
sibility of a more universal welfare, a more genuine democracy, than 
men had ever known. The causes that generate insecurity for the 
many no longer spring from nature. They were now to be found in 
institutions and arrangements that are within deliberate human con- 
trol. Institutions an<l arrangements, if defective, are always subject to 
change. Americans had merely permitted the corporate organization 
of society tcj get stuck on the cash level. 

I'hcy had assented, Dewey showed, to its subordination to an eco- 
nomic individualism of motives and aims. Their contemporary plight 
was an inevitable result of the notion, sedulously cultivated by the 
class in power, that the creative capacities of individuals can be evoked 
and developed only in a struggle for material possessions and material 
gain. For economic power was reactionary. It had become an organ- 
ized social institution that resists all further social change that is not 
in accord with itself, that does not further and support its own interests 
as at present existing. It controlled the great mechanisms of mass 
publicity and propaganda— the press, radio, the movies. Its philosophy 
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was die official philosophy of the schools. So it was able to tnake the 
American people identify the power and liberty of the individual 
with ability to achieve economic success— or, to put it in a nutshell, 
with ability to make money. Yet this was flagrantly contradicted by 
the facts of experience. The nature of American industry was such 
that— except as a member of some organized grouf>- the average 
American had neither power, nor liberty, nor equal opportunity to 
achieve economic success. The pcrsistance of a horse-and-buggy indi- 
vidualism in a technological, mechanized, corporate age had worked 
out to the utter undoing of the individual. 

So Dewey asserted that Americans, in effect, had been guilty of a 
great abdication. As a nation, they held an unprecedented command 
of practical instruments. They possessed a secure technology. Yet the 
mass of citizens did not ask how these might be used to create a stable 
equitable society. So far as their social thinking went, they merely 
continued to glorify the past, and legalize and idealize the status quo. 
Nothing could be accomplished, Dewey declared, unless they learned 
to think in terms of the age in which they were living. 

What did this mean? For one thing, it meant that Americans must 
reject the .prevailing assumption that the present situation is final; 
that it presents something inherently ultimate and fixed. It was not 
fixed, except in so far as popular inertia permitted it t«> remain so. 
It could be treated as a situation in prtKcss; as material to be dealt 
with in shaping a later outcome. It could l>c treated as a problem. The 
problem was not one of economics, but of social relations. For eco- 
nomic determinism was no longer a theory; it was a fact. We arc in 
for some kind of socialism, Dewey declared, call it by whatever name 
we please, and no matter what it will be called when it is realized. 
Yet a choice still existed. There were two alternatives, Americans 
could have a blind, chaotic, and unplanned determinism, issuing from 
business conducted for pecuniary profit. Or they could have the de- 
termination of a socially planned and ordered development. The 
choice by between a capitalistic socialism, and one which was both 
public and democratic. Capitalistic socialism would be administered 
by a financial oligarchy, purely for its own advantage. Public socialism 
would be a co-operative way of life. If Americans, faced with these 
alternatives, preferred the second, there was immediate need for asso- 
ciated thought to take account of the realities of the situation and to 
frame policies in the social interest. 
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By associated thought, Dewey meant collective thinking. It had ob- 
tained, with respect to public affairs, in the small, self-governing 
American communities of an earlier day. He believed that it could 
be revived within the larger associated groupings which united men 
in the new corporate age. As a pragmatist, he held that ideas are only 
plans for action; that ideals are only expressions of purpose. If the 
ideas are to result in effective action, they must be practicable. If the 
ideals are to have any genuine meaning, they must be capable of being 
realized. Both ideas and ideals must therefore be framed out of the 
possibilities of existing conditions, even if these be the conditions that 
constitute a corporate and industrial age. 

Most Americans, Dewey asserted, cherished the belief that the spec- 
tacular material achievements of their civilization were primarily due 
to the operations of a laissez faire economics. This, he claimed, was 
sheer nonsense. Industrialization had not been brought about by capi- 
tal, or by the free activities of men seeking their own profit as isolated 
individuals. The true cause of the great release of productive energies 
was the rise of experimental science and its technological application. 
The entire modern industrial development was the fruit of technology. 
Every process involved in the present production and distribution of 
goods was dependent upon use of results achieved by the collective 
intelligence of scientists. To speak baldly, Dewey said, it is a plain 
falsehood that the advances which the defenders of the existing regime 
point to as justification for its continuance* are due to mere indi- 
vidualistic initiative and enterprise. Private enterprise had merely 
appropriated the fruits of collective, co-operative intelligence. But, hav- 
ing transformed civilization materially, could not science and tech- 
nology now proceed to transform it socially? Dewey held that they 
could. They furnished the obvious pattern for collective social think- 
ing; they illustrated corporate intelligence at work. 

To effect social change, the new collective thinking must adopt the 
method of experimental science, and apply its technology to the fram- 
ing of social purposes and plans for action. Dewey pointed out that 
science depends, for its development, on the free initiative, invention, 
and enterprise of individual inquirers. But its authority derives from 
collective activity, organized co-operatively. An individual scientist, 
depending upon methods and conclusions that are common property 
and not privately owned, puts forward a new theory. It may contradict 
prevailing beliefs. It is tested experimentally, and openly, by other 
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scientists who work coilcxtively. If it is confirmed by this co-operative 
test, it is generally adopted, and passes into the common fund of scien- 
tific knowledge. It is in this fashion that science produces agreement, 
and unity of belief. The method of science, Dewey suggested, closely 
paralleled the form of collective thinking which Americans had origi- 
nally practiced in their self-governing communities. It was a genuinely 
democratic method. It preserved individual initiative and enterprise; 
and it subjected their fruits to the test of trial, and a collective con- 
sensus of judgment. 

What would be the results of applying this method to social action? 
All policies and proposals would be treated as working hypotheses, 
to be tested; not as programs to be adhered to and executed. They 
would be subject to constant, flexible revision in the light of their 
consequences when experimentally put in action. CJcnuinc discoveries 
would be made. Advances and improvements of technique would 
follow. General adoption would Ik determined by clflcicncy of results. 
Agreement and unity of belief wtiulti thus be protluccd— instead of 
the perpetual conflict of purposes now obtaining. There wtiuld aUvays 
be differences of opinion as to the relative merits of alicritativc prt>- 
posals. But these would be rcconcilctl by a collective verdtei. Thus, 
social Iwlicfs formed in the absence of real evidence would Ik reduced, 
and their influence diminished. More im|iortantly, olisoleic iKliefs 
could no Iftngcr — as now — Ik fru/.cn into absolute si.iudards and 
eternal truths. The present policy <»f irrcs(xmsihle stKial tlrtft would 
be replaced by a dcnuKratic (xiltey of social direction, llic sMus quo 
would no longer be glorified, Icgalrmt, and considered final. 

In any case, I^cwcy predicted, the existing sexiat situation could 
not long be maintained. For it proclaimed the virtual bankruptcy 
and moribund state of a regime of individual initiative and enterprise 
conducted for private gain and subject to no control by recognixed, 
collective authority, if the inevitability of change seemed assured, 
how would Americans prefer that it be brought about? Within 
thirty years they had seen three European regimes rise to power on 
programs that effected social ch.ingc by violent overthrow of exist- 
ing institutions. The consequences scarcely recommended the methml 
of revolution. In the United States, Dewey declared, tradition and 
national character favored change by democratic and |Kaccfut meth- 
ods. There was still time, though obviously not too much, in which 
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to put the method of organized and collective intelligence to use. 

Essentially, it was the method not only of science, but of democratic 
liberalism. Yet liberalism had hitherto failed. It held that the ultimate 
place of economic organization in human life is to assure the secure 
basis for an ordered expression of individual capacity and for the 
satisfaction of the needs of man in non-economic directions. But, while 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary piled up, it continued to 
assume that this ideal could be realized under the existing economic 
system. Liberalism had failed to adopt the scientific method, which, 
as Dewey acidly remarked, “is not just messing around nor doing a 
little of this and a little of that in the hope that things will improve.” 

So liberalism would have to renovate itself. Its new objective, nec- 
essarily, was to bring about drastic instead of piecemeal social changes. 
It must resolve that, instead of using social power to ameliorate the 
evil consequences of the existing system, it would use social power to 
change the system. It must repudiate its former support of the pre- 
vailing order; its old reliance upon economic tinkering, compromise, 
and minor “reforms.” The failures of the Square Deal, the New Free- 
dom and the New Deal sufficiently demonstrated their inadequacy. 
The cause of liberalism would be lost for a considerable period, Dewey 
predicted, if it is not prepared to go further and socialize the forces 
of production, now at hand, so that the liberty of individuals will be 
supported by the very structure of economic organization. The goal 
was co-operative, democratic socialism; the method, peaceful revolu- 


tion by democratic process. 

Dewey did not minimize the resistance to be anticipated from con- 
centrated and organized property interests. They exercised a coercive 
power greater than that of the political state. He warned that the 
reactionaries are in possession of force, in not only the army an 
police, but in the press and the schools. Possessing force, they disguise 
its existence and its use with idealistic phrases like ‘ free enterprise, 
“individual initiative,” “liberty.” A century ago, these phrases identified 
emancipating ideas. Now, Dewey asserted, they have been appropriated 
by reactionaries as instruments with which to delude the plain P^ple, 
to forestall social change, to defend and retain their own power. Would 
the American people, once aroused to their situation and intent upon 
change, be victimized by slogans? Dewey thought not, and hoped not. 
But he offered one bit of radical advice. Should the reactionaries deter- 
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mine to oppose social change with the use of masad force, let all lib- 
erals remember that the method of intelligence does not commit it to 
unqualified pacifism! 

What would be the place of the common man in this movement 
of collective thinking and collective action? About this, Dewey was 
dogmatic. No effort to make over the institutional scheme of things 
could succeed without the active participation of the common man. 
Individuality is the capacity for active response to conditions as they 
present themselves, in an effort to remake them according to a de- 
liberately chosen possibility. The common man had this capacity in 
his personal life and used it. But he had been deprived the possi- 
bility of putting it to social use by the economic system under which 
he existed. If the object of social change was his liberation, it could 
be achieved only to the degree that he participated in winning It. His 
contribution was indispensable. For, as I>cwcy insisted, in the ab- 
sence of an articulate voice on the part of the masses, the best do not 
and cannot remain the best, the wise cease to be wise. 

To Dewey, as he approached his ninetieth year, it seemed incon- 
ceivable that Americans living in the tradition of leffcricm and Uncoln 
would long permit the present defeat of democracy to continue. He 
felt confident that they would never weaken and give up, without a 
whoIe-hc.nrtcd effort to make democracy a living reality. The machine 
age, he said, is a challenge to generate new conceptions of the ideal 
and the spiritual. Its problem is so to perfect its machinery that it 
may become a means for life, not its despotic master. I’hc foundation 
of democracy remains what it always has been; faith in the capacities 
of human nature; faith in human intelligence and in the power of 
pooled and co-operative experience. Not faith that these arc final. 
Faith that, if given a chance, they will grow and be able to generate 
the knowledge and wisdom required to guide collective action. *'By 
accepting tltc corporate and industrial world in which we live," he 
declared, “and by thus fulfilling the pre-condition for interaction with 
it, we, who are also parts of the moving present, create ourselves as 
we create an unknown future," 



CHAPTER XI 

^he <J^ourners Qo about the Streets 


[l] THE PENSIVE TEINITY 

Of a late afternoon, walking westward from the Capitol, Justice 
Holmes sometimes fell in with an old friend. He had known Henry 
Adams since their youth, and in Washington they were near neigh- 
bors, but nowadays they saw little of one another. Whenever they 
met in the street. Holmes carried away the impression that Adams 
could be delightful. Yet he could seldom bring himself to call at 
Adams’ house, A visit usually left Holmes weary, somewhat exasper- 
ated. For Adams had another side, which obscured his distinction, 
great ability, and genuine kindliness. At home, one was likely to find 
him posing to himself as the old cardinal, and in his favorite role he 
would turn everything to dust and ashes. 

The fatiguing habit, as Holmes well knew, was a family trait. It 
cropped out in Henry’s older brother, Charles Francis, and in their 
younger brother. Brooks, Holmes had a fondness for Brooks, en- 
joyed his companionship, thought him diverting. He had come to 
accept the position of a crank. He was full of pessimistic notions. 
But he could tell you history with inimitable vividness not unmixed 
with enhancing profanity. Holmes had always found Brooks more 
suggestive than almost anyone— usually with propositions which 
Holmes did not believe. > Nevertheless, after lifelong intimacy, he 
couldn’t quite make up his mind about Brooks; couldnt formulate., 
him with confidence of justice. Why, with their extraordinary talents, 
did the Adams brothers turn all life to ashes? 
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